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PREFACE. 


I  TOLD  Josiali  that  I  guessed  I  would  write  a  book  about 
several  things — ^and  wimmen.  Says  I, '  My  mind  has 
been  dretful  agitated  lately  about  that  certain  lot  of  female 
wimmen  that  are  suflferin'  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 
Why,*  says  I, '  when  I  think  of  their  agony  and  wrongs, 
it  fairly  makes  the  blood  bile  in  my  veins.  I  love  the  fe- 
mafe  sect/  says  I  firmly, '  I  am  one  of  'em  myself.' 

Says  he  (not  wantin*  me  to  say  a  word  about  it),  *  Let 
'em  write  about  it  themselves.* 

Says  I,  *  Josiah  Alien,  do  you  remember  when  you  fell 
down  through  the  barn  and  broke  your  limb,  and  most 
broke  your  other  leg  ?  * 

*  Yes,*  says  he, '  but  what  of  it  ?  * 

Says  I,  *  What  if  I  had  stood  still  in  the  buttery  win- 
der, and  hollered  at  you  to  help  yourself,  and  if  you  was 
in  pain  to  get  out  of  it  ? ' 

*  Well,'  says  he,  *  let  *em  get  some  of  their  own  folks  to 
do  ths  wribin'  then.  They  hain't  none  of  your  folks,  no- 
body won't  expect  nothin'  of  you.'  (He  had  reasons  for 
pot  wantin'  me  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  certain  things.) 

!Put  I  says  in  solemn  tones,  *  Do  you  remember  th^t  tiip^ 
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you  fell,  Joaiah  Allen,  and  T,  bein*  bound  down  by  rlieu- 
matizm,  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  blow  the  dinner-horn  for 
help,  and  Sam  Snyder  come  on  the  run,  and  fetched  you 
in,  and  went  after  the  doctor  ?  * 

'  Throw  that  leg  in  my  face,  if  you  want  to,  but  what 
of  it?* 

Says  I, '  Them  sufferin*  female  wimmen  are  bound  down 
fur  more  painfully  and  gauling  than  you  wuz.  I  haint 
the  strength  to  lift  'em  up  myself,  but  I  am  a  goin*  to  toot 
the  horn  for  help.  I  am  a  goin'  to  blow  through  it  pow- 
erful breaths  of  principle  and  warnin,*  and  mebby  another 
Samuel,  an  uncle  of  mine,  that  I  honor  and  admire,  may 
hear  it,  and  start  off  on  the  run,  and  lift  the  hull  of  them 
poor  female  wimmen  up,  out  of  their  pain  and  humiliatin' 
situation.  He  can  do  it  if  he  is  a  mind  to,*  says  I, '  as 
easy  as  Sam  Snyder  lifted  you,  and  easier,  for  he  sweat 
powerful,  and  most  dropped  you  ouce  or  twice.  And,* 
says  I  firmly,  *  my  mind  is  made  up,  Josiah  Allen,  I  shall 
holler  for  Samuel.* 

*  Wall,  wall,  holler  away,  for  all  I  care.*  He  had  strong 
reasons  for  not  wantin*  me  to  speak  a  word  about  certain 
things,  and  his  tone  was  very  snappish,  snappisher  than 
it  had  been  for  over  seven  weeks.  But  such  trials  do 
great  spirits  no  harm ;  no,  it  only  lifts  'em  up  above  their 
own  earthly  peace  and  happiness,  and  sets  'em  more  firmly 
and  stiddily  on  their  loftier  spears. 

I  sithed,  but  I  didn't  contend  another  word  with  him, 
only  jest  that  sithe,  and  then  I  copimenced  tg  writ©  my 
book. 
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JOSIAH  ALLEN  GETS  ASTRAY. 


I  HAVE  said,  and  said  it  calmly,  that  this  is  the 
curiousest  world  I  ever  see  in  my  life.  And  I  shan't 
take  it  back.  I  hain't  one  to  whiffle  round  and  dispute 
myself.  I  made  the  statement  cool  and  firm,  and  shall 
stand  by  it.  And  truly  if  I  never  had  said  or  tnought 
anything  of  the  kind,  what  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  la«t 
P'riday  night,  and  heard  with  my  own  ear  before  mornin' 
dawned,  would  have  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  the  right 
on't. 

It's  happenin*  on  a  Friday,  too,  was  strange  as  any- 
thing could  be  strange.  It  was  on  Friday  that  Mr.  Goi- 
umbus  discovered  the  New  World,  and  it  was  on  a  Friday 
(though  some  time  after)  that  I  discovered  new  regions 
in  my  pardner's  mind.  Realms  of  mystery,  full  of  strange 
inhabitents.  That  Christopher  and  me  should  both  make 
such  startlen  and  momentious  discoveries  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  is  a  coincidence  curious  enough  to  scare 
anybody  most  to  death. 

Yes,  this  world  is  a  curious  place,  very,  and  holler,  hol- 
ler as  a  drum.  Lots  of  times  the  ground  seems  to  lay 
smooth  and  serene  under  your  rockin'  chair,  when  all  the 
time  a  earthquake  may  be  on  the  very  p'int  of  busten'  it 
open  and  swollerin'  you  up— chair  and  all.  And  your 
Josiah  may  be  a-settin'  right  on  top  of  a  volcano,  unbe- 
known tx)  you.  But  I  am  wanderin*  oflf  into  fields  of 
poesy,  and  to  resoom  and  proceed. 

It  was  along  the  latter  part  of  winter,  pretty  nigh 
spring,  when  my  companion  Josiah  seemed  to  kinder  gci 
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Into  the  habit  of  going  to  Jonesville  evenin*s.  When  1 
would  beset  him  to  go  and  got  necessaries,  groceries,  and 
etcetery,  he  would  say : 

'  Wall,  I  guess  I'll  wait  till  evenin',  and  then  I'll  hitch 
up  and  go.' 

He'd  done  it  a  number  of  times  before  I  noticed  it  in 
particular,  bein*  took  up  alterin*  over  my  brown  alpacka, 
and  bein'  short  on't  for  pieces  and  strained  in  my  mind 
whether  I  would  get  out  new  backs  without  piecin'  'era 
acrost  the  shoulder-blades.  I  don't  get  much  time  to  sew, 
bein'  held  back  by  housework  and  rheumatiz,  and  the  job 
had  hung  on,  and  wore  on  me  powerfully,  body  and  mind. 
Wall,  every  day  or  two  he  would  make  that  curious  re- 
mark, without  my  noticin'  of  it  (as  it  were) : 

*  Wait  till  evenin',  and  I'll  hitch  up  and  go.' 

And  I  wouldn't  say  nothin',  and  he'd  go,  and  wouldn't 
get  back  till  nine  o'clock  or  after.  Wall,  as  time  went 
on,  and  my  mind  grew  easier  about  my  dress  (I  concluded 
to  take  the  overskirt  and  made  new  backs  and  sleeves, 
and  I  got  it  cut  foamin',  could  have  cut  it  profuse  and 
lavish,  if  it  ^ad  been  my  way),  and  my  mind  bein'  on- 
strained,  and  noticin'  things  more,  I  thought  it  looked 
sort  o'  peculier  that  Josiah  should  be  so  uncommon  willin' 
to  go  to  the  store  evenin's  for  necessaries  and  things,  when 
he  had  always  been  such  a  case  to  stay  to  homo  nights ; 
couldn't  get  him  out  for  the  Doctor  hardly.  Collery  mor- 
beus  couldn't  hardly  start  him,  nor  billerous  colic. 

It  was  on  that  Friday  night  after  Josiah  had  started, 
that  I,  havin'  finished  my  dress,  sot  there  a  knittin',  and 
my  mind  bein'  sot  free,  it  got  to  thinkin'  over  things. 
Thinkin'  how  I  told  him  that  mornin'  that  the  tea  was 
6,-runnin'  out,  and  I  should  have  to  have  some  that  day, 
and  he  says : 

'  Wall,  after  supper  I'll  hitch  up  and  go* 

And  I  says  to  him  sort  o'  mechanically  (for  my  mind 
was  almost  completely  f'lU  of  alpacka  and  waist  patterns 
— I  had  concluded  late  the  night  before  to  take  the  over- 
skirt)  ; 
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What  has  come  ovw  you,  Josiah  AlL'n  ?  I  couMii  t 
never  use  to  get  you  out  nifrhts  at  all' 

He  didij't  explain,  nor  nothin*,  but  says  agin,  in  that 
same  sort  of  a  curious  way,  but  firm  : 

*  You  make  the  tea  last  through  the  day,  Samantha,  and 
to-night  I'll  hitch  up  and  go.' 

And  then  he  beset  me  to  have  a  chicken  pie  for  dinner, 
and  I,  bcin'  in  such  a  hurry  with  my  sewin',  didn't  feel 
like  makin'  the  eftbrt,  and  he  told  me  I  tnust  make  it,  for 
he  had  had  a  revelation  that  I  should. 

Says  I, '  a  revelation  from  who  ?  * 

And  he  says,  *  From  the  Lord.* 

And  I  says,  *  I  guess  not.' 

But  he  stuck  to  it  that  he  had.  And  I  finally  told  him, 
that  if  it  was  from  the  Lord  he  would  probably  get  it, 
and  if  it  wuzn't,  if  it  wuz  as  I  thought,  a  revelation  from 
his  stomach  and  appetite,  he  most  probable  wouldn't  get 
it.'  And  I  kep*  on  with  my  sewin'.  I  laid  out  to  get  a 
good,  wholesome  dinner,  and  did.  But  I  couldn't  fuss  to 
make  that  pie,  in  my  hurry.  His  revelation  didn't  amount 
to  much.  But  it  was  curious  his  thinkin'  so — awful 
curious. 

I  got  to  thinkin'  it  all  over  agin  as  I  sot  there  a-kn it- 
tin',  and  I  felt  strange.  But  little,  little  did  I  think 
what  was  goin'  on  under  my  rockin'-chair,  unbeknown 
to  me. 

About  half  past  7  Josiah  Allen  got  home.  I  asked  him 
what  made  him  come  so  soon,  and  he  said  sunthin',  as  he 
took  off  his  overcoat,  about  there  not  bein'  no  raeetin* 
that  night,  and  sunthin'  about  the  Elder  bein'  most  sick. 
And  I  s'posed  he  meant  conference  meetin',  and  I  s'posed 
he  meant  Elder  Bamber.  But  oh !  if  I  had  only  known 
who  that  Elder  was,  and  what  them  meetin's  was,  if  I  had 
only  known  the  slippery  height  and  hollerness  of  the  vol- 
cano Josiah  Allen  was  a-sittin'  upon,  unbeknown  to  me  ! 
But  I  didn't  know  nothin'  about  it,  and  so  i  sot  there, 
celm  and  serene  in  my  frame,  for  my  mind  bcin'  onhar* 
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ne88e«),  as  I  may  say,  speakin'  in  a  pooficuie  woy,  from 
the  cares  it  had  been  a-carryin*,  1  felt  lii*st  rate.  And  ao 
I  sot  there  a-knittin',  and  Josiah  sot  by  the  stove  seem- 
in'ly  a-meditatin'.  I  thought  likely  as  not,  he  was  a- 
thinkin'  on  religious  subjects,  and  I  wouldn't  have  inter- 
Jiipted  hin*  for  the  world.  But  pretty  soon  he  spoke  out 
sort  o'  dreamily,  and  says  he  : 

'  How  old  should  you  take  the  Widder  Bump  to  be, 
Samantha  ?  * 

'  Oh,  about  my  age,  or  a  little  older,  probably/  says  I. 
'  What  makes  you  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothin'/  says  he,  and  he  sort  o*  went  to  whistlia 
and  I  went  on  with  my  knittin'.     But  anon,  or  mebb}'  a 
little  before  anion,  he  spoke  out  agin,  and  says  he: 

*  The  Widder  Bump  is  good  lookin'  for  a  widder,  hain't 
she  ?  And  a  crackin'  good  cook.  Sometimes,*  says  he  in 
a  pensive  way,  'sometimes  I  hfwe  almost  thought  the 
went  ahead  of  you  on  nutcakes/ 

Her  nutcakes  were  pretty  fair  ones,  and  mi  del  in*  good 
shaped,  and  I  wuzn't  goin'  to  deny  it,  and  so  I  says : 

'  What  of  it  Josiah  ?     What  if  she  duz  ? ' 

There  hain't  a  envious  hair  in  my  head  (nor  many  gray 
ones  for  a  woman  of  my  age,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't). 
I  hain't  the  woman  to  run  down  another  woman's  nut- 
cakes. My  principles  are  like  brass,  as  has  been  often 
remarked.  If  a  woman  can  make  lighter  nutcakes  than 
I  can  (which,  give  me  good  flour  and  plenty  of  sour  cream, 
and  eggs,  and  other  ingregiencies,  I  shall  never  believe 
they  can) — why,  if  they  can,  runnin'  down  their  nutcakes 
don't  make  mine  any  higher  up.  There  is  where  folks 
make  a  mistake — they  think  that  runnin'  other  folks 
down  lifts  them  higher  up ;  but  it  don't,  not  a  inch. 

So  I  kep'  on  knittin',  cool  as  the  heel  of  the  sock  I  was 
knittin*  on.     Pretty  soon  Josiah  broke  out  agin : 

*The  Widder  Bump  hain't  got  no  relations,  has  she, 
Samantha,  that  would  be  a  kinder  hangin*  on,  and  livin' 
911  liei)  if  ehe  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  marry  agin  V 
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*I  guess  not/  says  I.  'But  what  makes  you  ask, 
Joaiah  ?  * 

'  Oh,  nothin*,  nothin'  in  the  world.  I  hadn't  no  reason 
in  askin'  it,  not  a  single  reason.  I  said  it,  Sainantha,* 
says  he,  speakin*  in  a  sort  of  a  excited,  foolish  way,  *  I 
said  it  jest  to  make  talk.' 

And  agin  he  went  to  whistlin*,  strange  and  curious 
whistles  as  I  ever  heard,  and  haulin'  a  shingle  out  of  the 
wood-box,  he  went  to  whittlin'  of  it  into  as  strange  shapes 
tis  I  ever  see  in  my  life.  I  looked  at  him  pretty  keen 
over  my  specks,  for  I  thought  things  was  goin'  on  kinder 
curious.     But  I  only  says  in  a  sort  of  a  dry  tone : 

*I  am  glad  you  can  think  of  sunthin'  to  say,  Josiah,  if 
it  hain't  nothin'  but  widder.  Howsomever,*  says  I, speakin' 
in  a  encouragin*  tone,  seein'  how  dretful  meachin'  he 
looked,  and  thinkin'  mebby  I  had  been  too  hard  on  him, 
Widder  is  better  than  no  subject  at  all,  Josiah,  though  I 
don't  call  it  a  soarin'  one.  But  I  can't  see,*  says  I,  lookin' 
at  him  uncommon  keen  over  my  specks,  *  I  can't  see  why 
you  foUer  it  up  so  awful  close  to  night.  I  can't  see  why 
the  Widder  Bump  is  a-runnin*  through  your  mind  to- 
night, Josiah  Allen.* 

'  Oh !  she  hain't !  she  hain't  !*  says  he,  speakin'  up  quick, 
but  with  that  dretful  meachin'  and  sheepish  look  to  him. 

'  I  am  a  talkin'  about  her,  Samantha,  jest  to  pass  away 
time,  jest  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  you.* 

•Well,'  says  I,  in  a  dryer  tone  than  I  had  hitherto 
used,  '  don't  exert  yourself  too  hard,  Josiah,  to  make 
yourself  agreeable.  You  may  strain  your  mind  beyond 
its  strength.  I  xn  stand  it  if  you  don't  say  nothin'  more 
about  the  Widder  Bump.  And  time,*  says  I,  *  I  guess 
time  will  pass  away  quick  enough  without  your  takin* 
such  pains  to  hurry  it  along.* 

And  then  I  launched  out  nobly  on  that  solemn  theme. 
A.bout  time,  the  greatest  of  gifts ;  how  it  came  to  us  God- 
given  ;  how  we  ort  to  use  it ;  how  we  held  our  arms  out 
blindly,  and  could  feel  the  priceless  treasure  laid  in  'em, 
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dose  tc  our  hearts,  unbeknown  to  us ;  and  how  all  beyond 
'em  was  like  reacbin'  'em  out  into  the  darkness,  into  a 
awful  lonesomeness  and  emptiness  ;  how  the  hour  of 
what  we  called  time  was  the  only  thing  on  God's  earth 
that  we  could  grip  holt  of;  how  it  was  every  mite  of  a 
standin'  place  we  could  lift  the  ladder  on  for  our  hopes 
and  our  yeamin's,  our  immortal  dreams  to  mount  heaven- 
ward ;  how  this  place,  the  Present,  was  all  the  spot  we 
could  stand  on,  to  reach  out  our  arms  towards  God,  and 
eternal  safety,  and  no  knowin*  how  soon  that  would  sink 
undev  us,  drop  down  under  our  feet,  and  let  us  down  into 
the  realms  of  Shadows,  the  Mysterious,  the  Beyond.  'And 
still,'  says  I,  *  how  recklessly  this  priceless  treasure  is  held 
by  some ;  how  folks  talk  about  its  bein'  too  long,  and  try 
to  get  ways  to  make  it  go  quicker,  and  some,'  says  I, 
dreamily, '  some  try  to  make  it  pass  ofi'  quicker  by  talkin* 
about  widders/ 

I  don't  think  I  had  been  more  eloquent  in  over  five 
weeks,  than  I  was  in  talkin'  upon  that  theme.  I  was 
very  eloquent  and  lengthy,  probably  from  ^  to  ^  an  hour. 
I  talked  beautiful  on  it.  A  minister  would  have  said  so 
if  he  had  heard  me,  and  he  would  have  been  likely  to 
thought  highly  of  it,  and  my  gestures,  for  the  waves  that 
I  waved  outwards  with  my  right  hand  was  impressive 
and  very  graceful.  I  held  the  &v.'Ck  in  my  right  hand,  as 
I  waved  it  out ;  it  was  a  good  color,  and  it  floated  out 
some  like  a  banner.  I  felt  well,  and  I  acted  well,  and  I 
knew  it.  And  I  thought  at  the  time  that  Josiah  knew 
it,  and  was  proud  of  me,  and  felt  more  affectionate  to  me 
than  his  common  run  of  feelin's  towards  me  wuz,  for  most 
the  minute  I  got  through  episodin',  he  broke  out,  and  says 
he : 

'  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  workin*  too  hard,  Saman- 
tha  ?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  easier  for  you  if  you 
had  some  woman  here  a  livin'  to  help  you  ?  And,'  sayg 
he,  dieamily,  '  she  might  be  a  fryin'  the  nutcakes  while 
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you  was  a  biiliu'  the  buef-steak,  ami  cookin*  otlier  pio« 
visions.' 

I  was  exceedingly  aftected  by  his  tender  feelin's  to- 
wards me,  (as  I  supposed,)  and  says  I,  in  afi'ectionate 
axents : 

VNo,  I  can  get  along,  Joaiah/ 

But  oh  !  if  1  had  known  !  if  I  had  known  what  thoughts 
was  a  runnin*  through  his  mind,  how  different  my  axent 
would  have  been.  My  axent  would  have  been  so  cold  it 
would  have  froze  him  stifier'n  a  mushrat,  jest  one  axent 
would,  it  would  have  had  that  deadly  icyness  in  it.  Blind 
bein'  that  I  was,  a  speakin'  tender  and  soft  to  him,  and 
\nittin'  on  his  heel,  (a  double  stitch,  too,  to  make  it  firmer) 
and  he  a  settin'  of  his  own  accor'^  up  on  top  of  that  vol- 
cano that  was  ready  to  bust  right  out,  and  bum  up  all 
my  happiness,  and  swaller  down  and  engulf  my  Josiah. 
What  feelin's  I  felt  as  I  thought  of  it  all  over  afterwards. 
Wall,  I  sot  there  a  knittin'  on  his  heel,  and  occasionally 
makin'  eloquent  and  tiowery  speeches,  and  he,  from  time 
to  time,  a  speakin'  out  sudden  and  sort  o'  promiscous,  a 
praisin'  up  the  Widder  Bump,  and  sort  o*  mixin'  her  up 
with  religion,  and  seals,  and  revelations,  and  things,  and 
anon,  when  I  would  take  him  to  do  about  it,  a  ••'  histlin', 
and  whittlin'  shingles  into  curious  and  foolish  shapes, 
curiouser  than  I  ever  remembered  to  see  him  whittle,  and 
whistlin'  more  sort  o'  vacant  and  excentrick  whistles  than 
I  ever  remembered  hearin'  him  whistle — dretful  loud 
whistles,  some  of  'em,  and  then  dwindlin'  down  sudden 
and  unexpected  into  low  and  dwindlin'  ones.  And  I  a 
wonderin'  at  it,  and  thinkin'  things  was  a  going  on  strange 
and  curious.  And  then  anon,  or  about  that  time,  or  any- 
way, as  soon  as  I  would  have  time  to  meditate  on  men's 
curious  and  foolish  demeanors  at  times — why  I  would 
give  up  that  it  was  one  of  their  ways,  and  he  would  get 
over  it,  knowin*  that  they  mostly  did  get  over  'em. 

And  so  the  long,  tejus  evenin*  waned  away.  And 
Josiah  locked  the  doors,  and  wound  up  the  clock,  and 
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,';re;ised  his  boots,  and  went  to  bed.  But  oh  !  little  did  1 
know  all  the  while  he  was  a  windin'  and  a  greasin',  and  I  a 
knittin',  and  the  carpet  seemed  to  lay  smooth  and  straight 
under  us,  all  the  time  an  earthquake  was  a  rumblin'  and,, 
to  use  a  poetical  and  figurative  expression,  a  snortin* 
down  under  us,  and  unbekuown  to  me. 

Wall,  that  night  my  parduer,  Josiah  Allan,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  once  about  midnight,  and  once  about  the 
time  the  roosters  crowed— at  two  separate  times,  which  I 
am  ready  to  testify  and  make  oath  to,  he  spoke  right  out 
in  his  sleep,  and  says  : 

*  Widder  Bump !' 

And  that  is  the  livin*  truth,  and  I  have  always  been 
called  truthful,  and  don'texpectto  take  up  lyin'  now,  at  my 
age.  How  many  more  times  he  said  it,  while  I  was  a 
sleepin'  peacefully  by  his  side,  I  can't  say.  But  them  two 
times  I  heard  and  counted,  and  my  feelin's  as  I  lay  there 
and  heard  them  awful  words  can't  never  be  told  nor  sung , 
no,  a  tune  can't  be  made  curious  enough  to  sing  'em  in. 

Then  I  gin  up,  fully  gin  up,  that  sunthin'  was  wrong. 
That  a  great  mystery  was  hangin'  over  my  Josiah  and  the 
widder,  or  to  one  of  'em,  or  to  somebody,  or  to  sunthin'. 

O^  the  feelin's  that  I  felt,  as  I  lay  there  and  heard  them 
words.  I  wuzn't  jealous  that  I  will  contend  for ;  but  what 
words  them  was  for  a  affectionate,  lovin'  pardner  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  a  sleepin'  Josiah. 

'  Widder  Bump  !' 

I  wtis  not  jealous.  I  would  scorn  to  be.  There  wuzn't 
a  jealous  hair  in  my  fore  top,  and  I  knew  it,  or  my 
back  hair.  And  I  knew  I  was  better  lookin'  than  the 
widder,  though  she  was  wholesome  lookin'. 

She  was  the  widder  of  Sampson  Bump ;  he  died  with 
coUery  morbeus,  and  she  moved  to  Jonesville  and  set  up 
a  tailoress  shop,  and  had  been  called  likely.  Though  the 
wimmin  of  Jonesville  had  gi'n  in  that  their  husbands 
never  had  so  many  clothes  made  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  a  good  many  of  the  men  had  got  scolded  con- 
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sidemble  by  their  wives  for  runnin'  through  with  their 
property,  and  goin'  so  deep  into  their  store-clothes.  But 
the  -nen  had  all  gi'n  in  that  ready-made  clothes  ripped 
so  it  was  a  perfect  moth  to  buy  'em,  and  it  was  fur 
cheaper  to  hire  'em  made  by  hand.  And  Josiah  had 
started  up  about  the  middle  of  winter,  and  wanted  to  have 
her  measure  him  for  a  vest,  and  get  a  new  overcoat  made. 
Josiah  Allen  didn't  need  no  vest,  and  I  put  my  foot  right 
down  on  it.  But  I  had  her  come  to  the  house  and  make 
the  overcoat,  and  while  she  was  there  I  run  a  splinter 
unde?  my  finger-nail,  and  was  disabled,  and  I  kep'  her  a 
week  to  do  housework. 

As  I  say,  she  had  always  been  called  likely,  though  she 
seemed  to  be  sort  o'  shaky  and  tottlin'  in  her  religion. 
She  had  been  most  everything  sense  she  come  to  Jones- 
ville,  not  quite  2  years.  She  jined  the  Methodist  first, 
then  the  'Piscopals,  then  the  Universklers,  and  then  the 
Camelites.  And  I  s' posed  at  this  present  time  she  was  a 
enamel.  I  had  hearn'  talk  that  she  was  a  leanin' 
towards  the  Mormons,  but  I  had  always  made  a  practice 
of  disputin'  of  it,  knowin'  how  hard  it  was  for  good 
lookin'  wimmen  to  get  along  without  bein'  slandered  by 
other  wimmen.  I  always  dispised  such  littleness,  and  so 
I  had  come  out  openly  and  stood  up  for  her,  and  called 
her  a  Camel.  But  I  learnt  a  lesson  in  this  very  aflfair.  I 
learnt  to  be  more  mejum  that  I  had  been,  and  I  thought 
I  knew  every  crook  and  turn  in  mejumness,  I  had  always 
been  such  a  master  hand  for  it.  But  in  dispisin'  little- 
ness and  jealousy  in  other  wimmen,  and  tryin'  to  rise  above 
it,  I  had  riz  too  fur.  She  wuzn't  a  Camel  I  And  while 
the  other  wimmen  had  been  spiteful  and  envious,  I  had 
been  a  lyin' — ^though  entirely  unbeknown  to  me,  and  I 
don't  s'pose  I  shall  be  hurt  for  it. 

As  I  have  said,  and  proved,  I  wuzn't  jealous,  but  ob, 
what  groans  I  groaned,  as  I  heard  fo^  the  second  time 
them  fearful  words  frcia  the  lips  of  my  pardner — *  Wid- 
der  Bump  I  * 
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It  was  awful  dark  in  the  luuiii,  peiiectiy  dark,  bat 
darker  fur  in  the  inside  of  my  mind,  and  gloomier.  How 
I  did  groan,  and  turn  over  agin  and  groan.  And  then 
I'd  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  right  there  in 
the  dark.  Thinkses  T,  I  know  I  am  better  lookin'  than 
she  is,  and  would  be  called  so  by  good  judges.  To  be 
sure,  her  heft  was  in  her  favor ;  her  heft  was  a  little  less 
than  mine,  mebby  100  pounds  or  so,  and  she  could  most 
probably  get  around  spryer,  and  act  more  frisky.  But 
thinkses  I,  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  devotedly,  when 
he  carries  her  in  his  heart,  wha^.  is  a  few  pounds  more  or 
less  ?  Thinkses  I,  a  hundred  pounds  hain't  more  than  a 
ounce  to  him  under  the  circumstances  ;  he  don't  sense  it 
at  all.  So  I'd  try  my  best  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
(right  therein  the  dark,)  and  I'd  say  to  myself,  my  Josiah's 
affections  are  sound,  they  are  wrapped  completely  round 
ir  ^  And  then  I'd  look  on  the  dark  side,  and  think  how 
I  i  id  hc.rirn  that  men's  affection  s  was  loose  and  stretchy, 
some  like  the  injy  rubber  ribbons  you  get  to  put  round 
paper.  How  it  will  set  tight  round  one,  and  hold  it 
seemin'ly  so  close  that  there  don't  seem  to  be  room  for 
another  single  one,  and  then  how  easy  it  will  stretch  out 
and  hold  tight  round  another  one — and  another  one — 
and  et  cetery — and  et  cetery.  Seemin'  to  set  jest  as  easy 
round  the  last  ones,  and  hold  em'  jest  as  tight  and  com- 
fortable as  the  first  one.  And  then  I'd  groan,  and  turn 
over  agin  and  groan.  And  once  my  groan  (it  was  a 
louder  one  than  my  common  run  of  groans,  and  deeper,) 
it  waked  Josiah  Allen  right  up  out  of  a  sound.sleep,  and 
he  was  skairt,  and  riz  right  up  in  the  end  of  the  bed,  and 
says  he,  in  tones  tremblin'  with  emotion  and  excitement : 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Samantha  ?  * 

And  I  never  let  on  what  ailed  me,  but  told  him  in 
tones  that  I  tried  to  make  calm  and  even,  (and  as  lofty 
as  I  could  when  I  knew  I  was  talkin'  in  a  parable  way) 
that  it  was  a  pain  that  was  a  goarin'  of  me.  I  didn't  lie. 
I  wuz  in  pain,  but  I  didn't  feel  obleegcd  to  explain  the 
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parable  to  him,  and  tell  him  where  the  pain  wuas.  I 
didn't  tell  bim  it  was  in  my  heart.  And  he  thought  it 
was  in  my  sboulder-blades ;  he  thought  it  was  the  rheu- 
matiz.  And  he  wanted  to  know,  in  affectionate  tones, 
*  if  he  shouldn't  rub  my  back,  or  if  he  shouldn't  get  me 
the  spirits  of  tu  rpentine,  or  the  camphire  ?  * 

But  I  told  him  no.  I  knew  that  turpentine  was  a 
master  hand  to  strike  in,  but  it  couldn't  never  go  down 
deep  enough  to  strike  at  the  feelin's  I  felt — and  camphire 
never  was  made  strong  enough  to  ease  oflf  a  wounded 
spirit,  or  bathe  it  down. 

But  I  held  firm,  and  didn't  say  nothin*.  And  Josiah 
lay  down  agin,  and  in  ^  a  minute's  time  was  fast  asleep, 
and  a  dreamin'.  What  was  his  dream  ?  Into  what  land 
was  his  mind  a  journeyin'  ?  And  who  was  his  companion  ? 
Was  it  Widder  Bump  ?  At  that  fearful  thought  it  seemed 
as  if  I  should  expier.  I  dassent  groan  for  fear  of  roustin* 
up  my  pardner,  and  so  I  had  to  stand  it  with  sithin'. 
Sithes  wouldn't  wake  him  up.  And  oh !  what  fearful  and 
tremenjous  sithes  I  sithed  for  the  next  several  moments. 
I  hain't  afraid  to  bet  that  the  best  judge  of  sithes  that 
ever  lived  would  have  said  that  he  never  heard  any  that 
went  ahead  of  these,  nor  see  deeper  ones,  or  more  melan- 
choly. Why  my  feelin's  was  dreadful,  and  can't  be  des- 
cribed upon.  There  it  was,  dark  as  pitch.  It  was  jest 
before  daylight,  when  it  is  the  darkest  time  in  the  hull 
night.  And  there  my  companion  wuz.  Where  wuz  he  1 
I  couldn't  tell,  nor  nobody.  His  body  lay  there  by  my 
side.  But  the  real  Josiah,  where  wuz  he  ?  And  who 
was  with  him  where  he  wuz  ?  Oh  1  what  feelin's  I  felt ! 
what  sithes  I  sighed ! 

What  blind  creeters  we  are,  anyway.  Our  affections 
reach  out  like  a  wild  grape-vine,  layin*  hold  of  sunthin' 
or  somebody,  a  twistin  and  a  clingin',  till  death  on- 
clinches  of  'em,  jest  as  foolish,  jest  as  blindly.  Human 
love  is  strong,  but  blinder  than  a  mole. 
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How  is  that  grape-vine  to  know  what  it  is  a  clingin* 
to  ?  Blind  instinct  moves  it  to  lay  hold  of  sunthin',  and 
hang  on  till  it  is  tore  away,  or  sot  fire  to,  or  wrenched 
oft*  by  some  power  outside  of  itself,  and  killed,  and  de- 
stroyed. But  how  can  it  tell  whether  it  is  clingin'  round 
a  live  oak  or  a  bean-pole  ?  Round  sunthin'  that  is  sound 
to  the  core,  or  holler  as  a  pipestail  ?  Round  sunthin' 
that  will  draw  it  along  the  ground,  draggin*  it  through 
mud  and  mire  into  a  perfect  swamp  bole  and  box,  soilin' 
its  bright  leaves,  dwarfin'  its  free  growth,  poisenin*  it 
with  dark  and  evil  shadows  ?  Or  whether  it  ;\rill  draw 
it  up  towards  the  clear  heavens  and  the  sunlight,  and 
hold  it  up  there  by  its  strength — a  happy  vine,  growin' 
fresh  and  bright,  sendin'  out  blessed  tendrils  touchin* 
no  thin'  less  pure  than  God's  own  sweet  atmosphere. 

Now  I  worshipped  that  man,  Josiah  Allan.  And  I 
thought  he  loved  the  very  ground  I  walked  on  as  de- 
votedly as  I  did  hisen.  I  thought  1  knew  every  crook 
and  turn  in  that  man's  mind.  And  now,  after  livin'  to- 
gether over  twenty  years,  that  man  had  done  what  ho 
had  done ;  talked  the  hull  evenin'  long  about  a  certain 
widder,  and  even  in  his  sleep  had  uttered  them  fearful  and 
agonizin'  words — '  Widder  Bump  ! ' 

And  there  I  was,  a  strong  woman  in  every  way — 
strong  in  intellect  and  principles,  strong  in  my  love  for 
him,  strong  in  my  heft.  And  here  I  was,  powerless  as  a 
rag-babe.  N  o  more  strength  nor  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
ter than  the  rag-babe  would  have.  No  more  power  in 
my  hand  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  mystery  that  was  hangin' 
round  my  Josiah  than  there  would  be  in  the  babe's,  not  a 
mite.  Josiah's  mind  wasn't  the  strongest  mind  in  the 
world — I  had  always  known  that,  and  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  remindin'  him  of  it  frequent,  when  I  see  it  would 
be  for  his  good.  But  now,  now  that  there  wuzn't  a  in- 
tellect powerful  enough  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  foller 
it  up  and  overthrow  it.  Out  of  the  reach  of  fiiend  or 
foe ;  beyond  perswasiouj  ridicule,  reasonin'^  or  entreaty ; 
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Dut  of  the  reach  of  me,  his  Samantha.  He  Kdd  gontt  :>ft 
I  travelin*  without  no  change  of  clothin',  or  railroad 
tickets.  Settin'  off  on  a  journey,  unshackled  by  pard- 
ners,  bundles,  and  umbrella.  A  soarin'  free  and  calm 
through  that  wonderful  land.  The  ring  on  my  finger 
held  him  before  earthly  courts  and  constables,  but  there 
he  was  a  wanderin',  a  fre*^  Josiah.  Was  I  a  wanderin' 
with  him  ?  Did  his  soul  reach  out  to  me  from  that  realm 
— hold  to  me  so  close  as  to  draw  my  spirit  to  his  adown 
them  shadowy  streets,  into  them  mysterious  homes,  over 
whose  silent  threshold  no  curious  foot  may  pass  ?  Was 
his  lawful  pardner  with  him  there,  where  she  should  be  ? 
Was  his  thought  loyal  to  me,  where  there  was  no  law,  no 
influence,  or  constraint  to  make  him  constant — or  was  he 
a  cuttin'  up  and  a  actin*,  flirtin'  in  spirit  with  the  phan- 
tom thought  of  a  Widder  Bump  ?  Here  I  would  sithe 
powerful,  and  turn  agin,  and  sithe. 

And  so  the  tejus  night  passed  away.  But  one  great 
determination  I  made  there  in  them  fearful  moments  of 
darkness  and  mj'stery,  one  powerful  resolve  I  made,  and 
determined  to  keep  :  I  would  hold  firm.  And  never  let 
my  pardner  know  I  was  a  mistrustin'  anything.  But 
every  minute  of  the  time,  day  and  night,  I  would  keep 
the  eye  of  my  spectacles  open,  and  try  to  find  out  what 
was  a  goin*  on.  But  little,  little  did  1  think  what  it  was 
that  was  agoin'  on.  Little  did  I  realize  the  size  and  heft 
of  the  earthquake  that  was  a  rumblin'  and  a  roarin'  under 
that  feather-bed  unbeknown  to  me.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter  and  anon. 

The  next  mornin'  sunthin'  happened  to  me  that,,  comin* 
as  it  did  jest  at  this  curious  and  tryin'  time,  was  enough 
to  scare  anybody  most  to  death.  I  had  a  sign,  a  myste- 
rious warnin*.  I  happened  to  take  up  the  last  World 
while  my  dish-water  was  a  heatin',  and  the  very  first 
words  the  eye  of  my  spectacles  fell  on — right  there  in 
broad  daylight — entirely  unexpected  to  me,  I  read  theso 
awfui  words : 
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A  meetin' -house  steeple  had  fell  flat  down  the  day  be» 
fore — fell  right  down  into  a  man's  door-yard,  sudden  and 
unexpected,  broke  a  hen-coop  and  five  lengths  of  fence, 
and  skairt  'em  most  to  death.  They  thought,  them  folks 
did,  that  that  steeple  stood  firm  and  sound.  They  never 
mistrusted  it  was  a  tott.^n*.  And  it  had  stood  straight 
and  firm  for  year  after  > "^at,  probable  for  over  twenty 
years.  Bui  there  came  alo  ig  a  gust  of  wind  too  strong 
for  it,  and  over  it  went  ri  ;ht  into  their  door-yard ;  its 
lofty  head  was  bowed  into  the  dust,  the  hen-coop  and 
fence  was  squshed  down  forever.    And  they  was  skairt. 

I  don't  believe  too  much  in  signs  and  wonderment,  yet 
I  don't  s'pose  a  man  or  a  woman  lives  who  hain't  got  a 
little  streak  of  superstition  and  curiousness  in  'em.  I 
s'pose  livin'  as  we  do  with  another  world  that  we  don't 
know  nothin*  about  pressin'  so  close  about  us  on  every 
side,  livin'  in  such  curious  circumstances  makes  us  feel 
sort  o'  curious. 

Some  as  Miss  Arden  felt,  the  one  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
wrote  about,  she  that  was  Ann  Lee.  When  her  husband 
Enock  got  lost  she  wouldn't  gin  up  that  he  was  dead,  and 
marry  to  another  man,  till  she  opened  the  Bible  and  looked 
for  a  sign.  I  have  heard  Thomas  J.  read  it  so  much  that 
Ann  seems  near  to  me,  almost  like  one  of  the  Smiths. 
But  though  Ann  did  find  a  sign,  and  was  mistaken  in  it, 
or  didn't  give  it  the  right  meanin',  I  was  determined  to 
read  mine  right.  I  felt  a  feelin'  in  my  bones  that  them 
words  was  meant  to  me  for  a  wamin' ;  was  gin  to  me  as 
a  sign  to  meditate  on.  If  a  meetin'  house  steeple  could 
tottle,  my  Josiah's  morals  was  liable  to  tottle ;  if  the 
steeple  fell  right  down  flat  into  a  man'j  door-yard,  breakin' 
down  and  squshin*  what  it  had  broke  down  and  squshed, 
my  Josiah  was  liable  to  fall  flat  down  in  a  moral  way, 
and  yqush  down  all  my  earthly  comfort  and  happiness  ; 
and  I  felt  a  feelin'  that  if  I  miut  save  him  I  must  be  up 
i^nd  a  doin'. 
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1*^0 w  if  them  folks  had  mistrusted  that  that  steeple 
was  gettin'  shaky,  they  could  have  tied  it  up,  mebby,  and 
kep'  it  straight.  And  I  was  determined  that  if  tyin*  up, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  keep  my  Josiah  up,  ho 
should  be  tied.  I  am  speakin'  poetically,  and  would  wish 
to  be  understood.  Ropes  was  not  in  my  mind,  neither 
tow  strings. 

And  then  as  I  come  to  think  things  over,  and  look  at 
the  subject  on  every  side,  as  my  way  is,  I  felt  a  feelin  that 
I  hadn't  done  «s  I  ort.     My  mind  had  been  on  a  perfect 
strain  for  2  weeks  on  that  alpacka  dress,  and  I  hadn't 
kept  watch  of  my  pardner  as  pardners  ort  to  be  watched 
over.     Men  are  considerable  likely  critters,  but  they  are 
sort  o'  frisky  in  their  minds,  onstidd3^  waverin'  kinder. 
They  need  a  stiddy  bit,  and  a  firm  martingill,  to  drive 
'em  along  straight  in  the  married  life,  and  keep  their 
minds  and  atlections  stabled  and  firm  sot  onto  their  law- 
ful pardners.   I  have  said  that  there  wasn't  a  jealous  hair 
ill  my  head,  not  a  hair.     But  filosify  and  deep  reasonin' 
has  learnt  me  severe  and  deep  lessons.     Even  after  the 
fearful  night  I  had  passed,  the  awful  words  I  had  listened 
to  from  the  lips  of  a  sleepin'  Josiah,  still  filosify  whispered 
to  me  that  my  pardner  was  as  good  as  the  common  run 
of  men,  and  I,  in  strainin'  my  mind  on  store -clothes,  had 
neglected  things  of  far  more  importance ;  I  had  neglected 
lookin'  after  my  companion  as  men  ort  to  be  looked  after. 
The  cat,  to  use  a  poetical  and  figurative  expression,  had 
been  away,  and  the  mouse  had  gone  to  playin'.     Or,  to 
bring  poesy  down  to  prose  and  to  common  comprehension, 
the  cat  had  been  fixiii'  over  a  brown  alpacka  dress,  and 
the  mouse  had  got  to  follerin'»up  a  Widder  Bump  in  his 
mind. 

I  believe  when  the  man  goes  to  cuttin*  up  and  actin', 
if  the  female  pardner,  upheld  by  principle,  would  take  a 
microscope  and  look  over  her  past,  she  would  more'n  as 
likely  as  not  com©  bunt  up  against  some  fault  of  her  own, 
010  me  neglect,  some  carelessness,  some  tbini^s  that  she  had 
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iono  that  she  orn't  to  dene,  or  some  things  that  she  hadn't 
done  that  she  ort.  She  c^uld  trace  back  their  cuttin's  up 
and  actin's  to  some  little  unguarded  moments,  when 
through  hurry,  or  cartel oasnefis,  or  neglect,  she  had  let  the 
lines  and  martingills  of  tenJerness  and  watchfulness  drop 
out  of  her  hand,  and  had  let  her  pardner  go  a  caperin'  otf 
with  nothin  but  a  halter  on,  a  prancin*  up  and  down 
society  like  a  3-year  old  colt  that  hadn't  had  a  bitin'  rig 
on.  Pardners  have  got  to  be  humored.  They  have  got 
to  be  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  own  homes ; 
their  companions  has  got  to  make  themselves  attractive 
to  'em,  or  they  won't  be  attracted.  Vinigar  won't  draw 
flies  worth  a  cent.  And  pardners  have  got  to  be  watched; 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  profit. 

They  have  got  to  be  reined  up  to  the  post  of  duty,  and 
hitched  there.  They  are  nai,urally  balky,  and  love  to 
shy  off  side-ways,  and  there  haint  no  use  denying  of  it. 

I  tell  you,  I  had  deep  thoughts  that  day  as  I  went 
round  the  house  a  doin'  of  my  work ;  awful  deep  ones, 
and  a  sight  of  'em,  probable  as  many  as  2  dozen  a  min- 
ute right  along  through  the  day ;  some  solemn  and  afi'ec- 
tin'  ones,  about  as  solemn  as  they  make,  and  some  more 
hopeful  like,  and  chirk.  I  tell  you,  my  mind  got  fairly 
tuckered  out  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

But  with  Samantha,  regret,  repentance,  and  reformation 
foller  right  straight  on  after  each  other,  jest  like  3  horses 
hitched  in  front  of  each  other  drawin'  a  heavy  load.  1 
see  there  was  a  duty  right  in  front  of  me  to  tackle  ;  I  see 
that  I  must  not  let  Josiah  Allen  go  oft'  to  Jonesvillo 
another. night  without  his  pardner.  I  must  leave  cares 
and  store-clothes  in  the  back-ground  and  come  out  nobly, 
and  make  my  home  and  myself  agreeable  to  my  pardner, 
and  keep  a  keen  and  vigilant  eye  onto  his  proceedins 
and  goin's  on. 

So  that  evenin'  along  towards  night,  when  he  spoke 
out  in  the  same  sort  o'  stransje  and  curious  way  about 
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Joncsvillo,  and  that  *  after  supper  he  guessed  he'd  hitch 
u})  p.nd  go.* 

Then  it  was  that  I  spoke  up  mild  and  tinn  as  my  soap- 
stun,  and  said,  '  I  guessed  I'd  go,  too/  He  looked  brow- 
beat and  stunted  by  my  remark,  and  says  he :  '  I'm  most 
afraid  to  have  you  go  out  in  such  muggy  weather,  Sam- 
aiitha.     I  don't  believe  you  realize  how  muggy  it  is.' 

Says  I,  in  a  brave,  noble  tone :  *  It  hain't  no  muggier 
for  uie  than  it  is  for  you,  Josiah  Allen,  and  if  you  go,  I 
go,  too.* 

■  Wall,*  says  he,  with  that  same  dumb-foundered  and 
stunted  mean,  *  the  old  mare  hadn't  ort  to  go  out  agin  to- 
nigh  t  ;  she  lost  a  shoe  off  last  week.  I  don't  believe  we 
had  better  try  to  go.' 

Says  I  coolly  :  '  Do  jest  as  you  are  a  mind  to,  but  if 
you  must  go,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  you  and  go,  too ; 
if  my  pardner  has  got  a  hard  job  in  front  of  him  to  tackle, 
it  is  my  duty  to  tackle  it,  too.* 

'  Wall,'  says  he,  *  I  guess  I'll  go  out  to  the  bam  and 
onhfirness.  The  old  mare  hadn't  ort  to  go  out  with  her 
off  shoe  in  SL'ch  a  condition.' 

But  as  he  drawed  on  his  overhauls,  I  heard  him  mutter 
sunthin'  to  himself  about  *  its  bein*  the  last  night  the 
Elder  would  be  there  till  fall.*  But  I  overheard  him,  and 
says  I : 

"  You  know,  Josiah  Allen,  that  Elder  Bamber  has  gii) 
up  goin'  home  ;  his  mother's  fits  is  broke  up,  and  he  hain  t 
a  <join'.  And  there'l  be  meetin's  right  along  every  night 
jest  as  there  has  been.* 

They've  been  holdin*  protracted  meetin's  to  Jonesville 
for  quite  a  spell,  and  I  s  posed  them  was  the  meetin's  that 
Josiah  meant.  Ah !  little,  little  did  I  know  what  Elder 
he  meant,  or  what  meetin's.  But  he  knew  me  too  well  to 
tell  me.  He  knew  well  the  soundness  and  heft  of  my 
principles.  He  hadn't  lived  with  *em  above  20  years 
without  findin*  'em  out.  But  more  of  this  hereafter  and 
anon. 
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When  Josiah  came  into  the  house  agin,  and  sot  down 
he  had  that  same  sort  o*  cross,  brow-beat  look  to  him. 
And  he  spoke  out  sort  o'  surly  like  :  '  Hain't  it  about 
supper-time,  Samantha  ?  And  if  you've  got  over  bein'  in 
such  a  dreadful  hurry  with  that  dress,  mebby  you'll  have 
time  to  get  a  little  sunthin'  better  to  eat.  I  declare  for't,' 
says  he  in  a  pitiful  tone,  *  you  have  most  starved  me  out 
for  a  week  or  two.  And  you  hain't  seemed  to  have  had 
time  to  say  a  word  to  me,  nor  nothin'.  Your  mind  hain't 
seem  id  to  be  on  me  a  mite.  And,*  says  he,  with  a  still 
more  depressed  and  melancholy  look,  *  a  cream-biscuit  is 
sunthin'  I  hain't  seen  for  weeks.  Nothin*  but  bread! 
bread !  * 

Oh  !  how  my  conscience  smited  me  as  I  heard  them 
words — it  smited  and  smaited  like  a  bum.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  his  words  kind  o'  chirked  me  up,  they  made 
me  think  what  a  powerful  arrow  I  had  in  my  hands  to 
shoot  down  my  sorrow  with.  They  made  me  feel  that  it 
wuzn't  too  late  to  save  my  pardner,  ar  I  that  was  a  sweet 
thought  to  me. 

Yes,  with  a  thankful  and  grateful  heart,  I  grasped  holt 
of  that  weepon  that  had  defended  me  so  many  times  be- 
fore on  hard  battlefields  of  principle.  I  held  that  weepon 
firm  and  upright  as  a  spear,  and  says  I : 

•  Josiah,  you  shall  have  as  good  a  supper  as  hands  can 
get.'  Says  I,  *  Besides  the  common  run  of  vittles  we  jene- 
rally  have  for  supper,  cako  and  tart  and  such  stuff,  what 
do  you  say,  Josiah  Allen,  to  havin  a  bril'd  chicken  and 
toast,  and  mashed-up  potatoes,  and  cream  biscuit,  and 
peaches  ?  * 

His  mean  changed  in  a  minute.  I  never  see  a  mean  in 
my  hull  life  look  more  radient  than  hisen  did  as  I  spoke 
them  words.  And  my  breast  heaved  with  such  happy  and 
grateful  emotion  that  it  most  bust  off  2  buttens  in  front 
(them  buttens  wasn't  what  they  was  recommended  to  boj 
there  was  sunthin*  wrong  about  *em  in  the  shanks). 
Though  the  mournful  and  mysterious  episode  and  Widdei 
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Bump  was  remembered,  y3t  I  felt  a  feelin*  that  I  should 
win  my  pardner  back — 1  should  save  his  sole  alive. 

But  yet  I  had  solemn  feelin's,  I  can  tell  you,  all  the 
while  I  was  a  mixin'  up  them  cream  biscuit,  and  brilein' 
that  chicken,  and  makin'  that  toast,  fwid  mashin'  up  them 
potatoes,  and  puttin'  plenty  of  cream  and  butter  into  'enu 

I  well  knew  I  was  a  handlin'  my  most  powerful  wee- 
pons.    I  knew  if  them  failed,  I  was  ondone. 

I  had  meditated  so  many  times  and  so  deep  onto  this 
subject,  that  I  knew  every  crook  and  turn  in  it.  How  a 
man's  conscience,  his  moral  faculties,  and  his  affections 
was  connected  by  mighty  and  resistless  cords  to  his  ap- 
petite. I  knew  well  that  when  his  morals  was  tottlin', 
when  he  was  wild,  balky,  fractious,  and  oneasy,  good  vit- 
tles  was  the  panaky  that  soothes.  And  when  the  mighty 
waves  of  temptation  was  tostin'  him  to  and  fro — when 
scoldin's  seemed  futile,  and  cui-tain  lectures  seemed  vain, 
extra  good  vittles  was  the  anchor  that  wimmin  could  drop 
into  them  seethin'  waters,  knowin'  that  if  that  didn't  holt; 
she  could,  in  the  words  of  the  Sammist,  'give  up  the 
shin.' 

Yes,  as  Josiah  Allen  see  me  a  gettin'  that  supper  he 
grew  calm,  peaceful,  his  demeaner  towards  me  grew  sweet 
and  lovin',  his  affections  seemed  to  be  stabled  and  firm  sot 
onto  me.  I  see,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  a  proud  and 
happy  woman  as  I  see  it,  that  the  anchor  I  had  throwed 
overboard  was  a  grappUfa*  the  ro'^.k*  Agin,  as  in  days  past 
and  gone,  in  different  crysiaos  c»f  my  life,  philosophy,  prin- 
ciple, and  Saraantha  conquered. 

The  supper  was  a  success.  The  spring  chicken  was 
plump  and  tender,  but  not  more  tender  than  Josiah 's 
demeanor  to  me  as  he  partook  of  that  refreshment.  The 
cream  biscuit  was  light  and  warm  ;  so  was  my  heart  as  I 
see  my  happy  pardner  eat  the  7th  one.  The  peaches  was 
delicious  and  sweet ;  so  was  my  Josiah's  smile  onto  me, 
as  I  dipped  out  the  4th  sass  plate  full  and  handed  it  to 
him.    And  after  the  supper  he  sot  there  bv  mv  side  calm 
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and  peaceful,  and  the  Widder  Bump  and  all  other  earthly 
cares  and  agonys  seemed  to  be  forgot. 

But  it  wuzn't  till  long  afterwards,  it  wuzn't  till  the  4th 
day  of  the  next  September,  though  I  mistrusted,  I  mis- 
trusted strong  before,  but  it  wuzn't  till  then,  that  I  knew 
for  certain  what  a  glorious  and  momentious  victory  I  had 
won  that  day.  What  great  and  awful  responsibilities  was 
a  devolvin'  onto  them  cream  biscuit,  and  hangin'  round 
that  chicken  and  toast  and  potatoes.  I  felt  solemn  feelin's 
a  gettin'  that  supper,  and  curious  ones  a  eatin'  of  it.  But, 
oh,  what  feelin's  should  I  have  felt  if  I  had  known  what 
a  earthquake  was  a  rumblin'  and  a  roarin'  under  that 
table  unbeknown  to  me. 

Oh,  what  blind  creeters  the  fur  seein'est  of  us  are,  how 
powerless  are  the  most  magnifyest  spectacles  to  see  the 
brink?"  hat  pardners  are  a  hangin'  over  unbeknown  to  u& 
Bi^t  of  this,  more  hereafter  and  anon. 
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KITTY  SMITH  AND  CALEB  COBB. 


WE  have  got  a  dretful  pretty  girl  a-stnyin*  with  us 
now,  one  of  the  relations  on  my  side,  one  of  the 
Smiths.  When  we  heard  she  was  a  comin',  Josiah  kinder 
hung  back  from  the  idee  at  first.  But  as  I  see  him  a 
hangin'  back,  I  calmly,  and  with  dignity,  took  the  Widder 
Doodle,  one  of  the  relations  on  his  side,  and  mildly,  yet 
tirmly  threw  her  in  his  face.  It  hit  him  jest  right,  the 
idee  did,  and  I  hain't  heard  a  word  sense  of  murmurin's 
or  complainin's  about  the  Smiths. 

I  enjoy  her  bein'  here  the  best  that  ever  was.  We  have 
took  lots  of  comfort  sense  she  come.  Not  that  happiness 
and  security  has  caused  me  to  shut  that  open  eye  of  my 
spectacle.  No  !  that  is  still  on  the  watch,  vigilent  and 
keen,  and  if  there  is  anything  a  goin'  on,  I  feel  that  it 
cannot  long  be  hid  from  that  eye.  But  everything  has 
seemed  calm  and  peaceful,  Josiah  is  affectionate  and  almost 
tender  in  his  mean  to  me.  And  I  learn  from  the  neigh- 
bers  that  the  Widder  Bump  has  gone  off"  on  a  visit  to  her 
folkses.  But  still  that  eye  of  my  speck  is  sleepless.  Not 
once  has  it  closed  itself  in  slumber,  and  still  I  holdjirm. 

Ketty  Smith  is  a  pretty  girl,  as  pretty  a  one  as  I  ever 
see.  The  Smiths,  as  I  have  said  to  Josiah  a  number  of 
times,  was  always  pretty  fair  lookin*.  He  thinks  so  too, 
only  when  he  is  fractious.  She  looks  a  good  deal »  s  I  did 
when  I  was  her  age ;  Josiah  owned  up  to  me  the  other 
night  that  she  did.  \Ve  had  had  a  splendid  good  supper, 
and  he  fcU  well,  and  he  said  so  of  his  own  accord.    And 
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then  she  favors  tier  mother  considerable,  a  good-lookin' 
woman  as  I  ever  see,  and  smart. 

Kitty  is  very  fair  complected,  smooth,  as  delicate  as  a 
sea  shell,  with  curly  hair  almost  gold-colored,  only  bearin' 
a  little  on  the  brown,  kinder  fruzzly  and  fluffy  on  top, 
blowin'  all  over  her  forward  when  she  goes  out  in  the 
wind,  or  anything.  And  her  forward  bein'  white  as  snow, 
when  her  little  gold  rings  and  curls  are  a  blowin'  all  over 
it,  they  look  well.  She  has  got  sort  o'  pinky  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  are  big  and  dark,  and  kinder  grey  like,  and  all 
runnin*  over  with  fun  and  mischief  She  is  the  biggest 
witch  out.    And  her  lips  are  red  as  two  roses,  and  always 

^aughin',  them  and  her  eyes  ;  I  don't  know  which  laughs 
the  most.  Her  name  is  Kitty,  and  she  is  just  as  affection- 
ate as  a  kitten,  and  as  playful. 

I  think  a  sight  of  her.  And  I  love  to  look  at  her.  I 
always  did  love  to  look  at  a  handsome  wor^an.  There  are 
some  wimmen  that  it  gauls  to  see  a  female  handsomer  than 
they  be,  but  it  never  did  me.  I  always  loved  to  see  hand- 
some pictures,  and  beautiful  woman's  face  is  a  picture 
with  a  soul  in  it. 

I  set  a  great  deal  of  store  hy  her,  and  so  does  Josiah 
and  the  children  ;  they  are  all  a  qi  arrelin'  now  which  will 
have  her  the  most.  But  ■'ye  shan't  none  of  us  have  her 
long,  I  s'pose.  For  she  has  told  me  in  strict  confidence, 
and  if  I  tell,  it  must  not  go  no  further,  for  it  Tnust  he  kep'! 
She  don't  want  Josiah  and  the  children  to  get  hold  of  it, 
knowin'  they  would  plague  her  most  to  death.  She  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  awful  smart-lookin'  feller.  She 
showed  me  his  picture — a  keen-eyed,  noble-lookin'  chap, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  well  off.  His  father  owns  the  big  manu- 
factory where  her  father  was  overseer  when  he  died,  and 
where  her  mother  keeps  boarders  now.  His  father  stood 
out,  at  fiist,  about  his  marryin'  a  poor  girl.  And  Kitty 
came  off  out  here  for  a  long  visit ;  her  mother  wanted  her 
to ;  they  are  both  proud,  and  ■yvon't  force  themselves  into 
pa  company.    But  Mark — that  is  the  young  feller's  name 
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— Mark  stands  firm,  and  the  old  man  is  a  comin'  round 
gradual.  Kitty,  though  she  jest  worships  Mark,  won't  go 
there  till  she  is  welcome,  isind  I  bear  her  out  in  it.  That 
is  why  she  is  here  on  such  a  long  tower.  But  she  knows 
it  is  all  a  comin'  out  right ;  her  mother  says  it  is ;  and 
Mark  writes  to  her  every  day  or  two,  and  sh  j  is  happy  as 
a  bird. 

But  she  is  a  little  too  full  of  fun  sometimes,  and 
thoughtless.  She  don't  realize  things  as  she  ort,  and  as 
she  will  when  she  is  older.  Now  there  is  a  vounor  fellow 
here  in  Jonesville  that  has  got  after  her,  Caleb  Cobb,  or 
Kellup,  as  everybody  calls  him.  And  just  out  of  pure  fun 
she  lets  him  follow  her  up.  I  feel  bad  about  it,  and  so  I 
have  told  Josiah.  But  he  said  *  she  didn't  mean  no  more 
hurt  than  a  kitten  did,  a-playin'  with  a  mouse.' 

Siiys  I,  'Josiah  Allen,  hain't  it  bad  for  the  mouse?* 

'  VVell,'  says  Josiah,  *  it  no  n-i^ed  to  have  been  a  mouse 
then.' 

Says  T,  ^That  is  a  dretful  deep  argument,  Josiah.* 
Says  I,  *  T  should  be  afraid  to  be  so  smart,  if  I  was  in  your 
place.    I  should  be  afraid  they'd  want  mc  to  Congress.' 

My  tone  was  witherin'  and  dry  as  a  fish.  But  Josiah 
didn't  feel  withered  up.  The  fact  is,  he  hates  Kellup,  and 
he  loves  to  see  him  fooled,  that  is  the  truth  on't.  Kel- 
lup's  father  is  the  cabinet-maker  to  Jonesville,  and  Kellup 
drives  the  hearse,  and  he  comes  to  see  Kitty  in  it.  His 
father  does  sights  and  sights  of  business  out  in  the  coun- 
try all  round  Jonesville,  and  every  time  Kellup  is  called 
out  with  it,  on  his  way  home  he  will  go  milds  and  milds 
out  of  his  way  for  the  privilege  of  stoppin'  and  seein'  her, 
and  he'll  hitch  that  hearse  to  the  front  gate,  and  come  in 
and  try  to  court  her.  Why,  anybody  would  think  a  pes- 
tilence had  broken  out  in  our  three  housen,  our'n,  and 
Tirzah  Ann's,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's,  to  that  hearse 
hitched  in  front  of  'em  every  day  or  two.  It  works  me 
up  and  gives  me  aAvf ul  feelin's.     But  Kitty  jest  giggles 
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and  laughs  over  it,  and  Josiah  and  the  children  encour- 
age her  in  it.     They  hate  Kellup  like  pisen. 

And  he  is  one  of  the  stingiest,  disagreeablest,  conceit- 
edest,  self-righteousest  creeters  that  I  ever  see  in  my  life. 
And  pretends  to  be  religious.  Why,  I  spose  tight  is  no 
name  for  his  tightness.  Somebody  made  the  remark  that 
he  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  And  Thomas  J.  said 
it  wasn't  nothin*  but  the  sheep's  hide,  then,  for  if  it  had 
been  the  hall  pelt  he'd  sell  the  wool  oiien  it  quicker'n  a 
wink. 

And  he  thinks  he  is  so  beautiful,  and  dangerous  to  wim- 
men.  But  J  could  never  bear  his  looks.  He  has  got 
great  big  biack  eyes,  dretful  shaller,  no  depth  to  *em,  some 
like  huckleberi'ies,  only  bigger,  but  just  about  as  much 
soul  and  expression  into  'em  as  a  huckleberry  has.  And 
a  sailer  skin  and  a  low  forward,  with  sights  of  hair  and 
whiskers.  The  curiousest  hair,  and  the  singularest  vvhis 
kers  that  I  ever  did  see. 

They  are  very  heavy  and  bushy,  and  he  bein*  pretty  well 
along  in  years,  they  would  be  as  gray  as  two  rats.  But 
bein'  a  bachelder,  and  wantin'  to  pass  oft' as  a  young  man, 
he  colors  'em.  Which  would  be  all  perfectly  proper  and 
right,  and  no  more  than  lots  of  folks  do  ;  but  the  peculi- 
arity is,  he  is  so  uncommon  tight  that  he  won't  buy  hair 
dye,  but  makes  experiments  with  himself,  steeps  up  things, 
roots  and  herbs,  and  stuffs  he  can  buy  cheaf),  minerals 
and  things,  catekii,  and  so  4th,  and  pusly.  And  so  you 
hardly  ever  see  him  twice  with  his  hair  and  whiskers  and 
eyebrows  the  same  color.  And  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  haint 
some  of  the  time  the  curiousest  lookin*  creeter  that  was 
ever  seen  outside  of  a  menagery. 

If  he  would  only  settle  down  on  one  color  and  keep  it 
up,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  for  him.  London  brown  hair 
and  whiskers  wouldn't  look  so  awful  bad  after  you  get 
used  to  'era,  cr  cateku  color,  or  madder  red.  But  he  thinks 
I  spose,  that  he  will  hit  on  sunthin*  cheaper  than  he  has 
hit  on;  so  ho  will  keep  on  tamperin'  with  'em,  and  niakio' 
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experiments,  and  you  won't  no  sooner  get  used  to  seem' 
'ei  1  cinnemau  color,  than  the  very  next  thing  they  will 
be  a  bright  pusly  color,  or  sorrel.  It  jest  spiles  his  looks, 
and  so  I  have  told  Josiah. 

And  he  said  '  It  was  hard  spilin*  anything  that  was 
born  spilt.'  And  I  told  him  *  That  no  human  bein  was 
ever  born  with  pusly-colored  hair  and  whiskers.' 

And  he  said  '  He  wtjs  born  a  dumb  fool !' 

And  I  didn't  deny  it,  and  didn't  try  to,  only  I  scolded 
him  powerful  and  severe  on  the  '  dumb.* 

His  hair  and  whiskers,  as  I  say,  are  always  some  new 
curius  shade,  very  changeable  and  oncertain,  as  to  color, 
but  they  are  always  greasy.  He  uses  sights  and  sights 
of  hair  oil ;  he  makes  it  himself  out  of  lard,  scented  up 
hi<;h  with  peppermint.  He  uses  peppermint  essence  on 
his  handkerchy,  too  (he  gathers  his  own  peppermint  and 
makes  it,  and  uses  it  lavish).  He  says  that  is  the  only 
vain,  worldly  luxury  he  indulges  in.  He  says  he  feels 
guilty  about  usin*  up  his  property  in  it,  but  it  is  such  a 
comfort  to  him  that  he  don't  feel  as  if  he  can  give  it  up. 

His  clothes  are  always  very  cheap  and  poor  look  in' 
when  he  is  dressed  up  the  most,  but  he  dresses  very  poor 
the  most  of  the  time,  for  principle,  he  says,  to  try  to  wean 
the  wimmen  from  him  as  much  as  he  can. 

And  take  him  with  them  clothes  of  hisen,  and  that 
curias  lookin'  hair  and  whiskers  all  round  his  chin,  and 
up  the  sides  of  his  face,  he  is  as  sepulchral  and  singular 
a  lookin'  a  chap  as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

He  is  a  bacholder,  Kellup  is,  not  from  necessity,  he  says, 
hut  because  he  has  found  it  so  hard  to  select  one  from 
the  surroundin'  wimmen  that  want  him.  He  has  told  me 
that  the  two  main  reasons  why  he  didn't  marry,  one  was, 
he  found  it  so  awful  hard  to  select  one  out  of  so  manv. 
and  the  other,  it  was  so  tryin'  to  him  to  hurt  the  feelir'v 
of  them  he  would  have  to  slight  if  he  made  a  choice. 

Why,  he  talked  with  me  about  it  over  two  years  ago. 
He  was  into  ourhouse  one  day,  and  Josiah  had  been  a  attiu' 
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him  about  his  not  gettin'  married,  and  after  Josiah  went 
out,  he  talked  to  me  confidential.  I  s'pose  it  is  that  wort 
of  a  noble,  lofty  look,  to  my  face,  that  makes  folks  con- 
fide in  me  so  much.     Says  he, 

*  I  am  tender-hearted,  Josiah  Allen's  wife.  I  am  too 
tender-hearted  for  my  own  good.  There  is  so  many  wim- 
men  that  want  me,  and  it  would  cut  nje  like  a  knife  to 
have  to  disapinte  so  many.* 

He  stopped  here  for  me  to  say  sunthin*,  and  I  remarked, 
in  a  sort  of  a  dry  tone,  that  *  I  wouldn't  worry  about  'em, 
if  I  was  in  his  place.* 

*  Wall,'  says  he, '  I  shouldn't  worry,  if  I  was  like  some 
men.  I  should  slash  right  in  and  marry,  without  payin' 
any  attention  to  other  wimmen's  feelin's.  But  if  I  should 
kill  half  a  dozen  wimmen  or  so,  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  I  feel 
that  I  never  should  forgive  myself.' 

Here  he  stopped  agin,  and  I  see  that  he  wanted  me  to 
say  sunthin' ;  and  not  knowin'  exactly  what  to  say,  I  said 
sort  o'  mechanically,  without  really  thinkin'  what  I  was 
u,  sayin',  that  it  would  be  a  good  stroke  of  business  for 
his  father. 

'  Yes,'  says  he,  *  but  the  profits  we  should  make  wouldn't 
much  more  than  half  pay  me  for  the  feelin's  I  should 
have  a  thinkin'  I  was  the  means  of  their  dyin'  off. 

f  Why,'  says  he,  takin*  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and 
wipin'  his  forward,  till  the  room  smelt  as  strong  as.a  pep- 
permint sling, — *  there  aint  a  woman  in  Jonesville  but 
what  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  marryin  of  me.  But 
they  mustn't  calculate  too  strong  on  it.  I  wouldn't  be 
the  one  to  tell  'em  right  out  plain  that  there  wasn't  no 
hopes  of  gettin*  me.  That  would  be  a  little  too  heartless 
and  cold-blooded  in  me.  But  they  mustn't  build  up  too 
hicfh  castles  in  the  air  about  it,  for  I  may  not  marry  at 
all* 

'  Like  as  not  you  wont,'  says  I,  speakin*  not  quite  so 
mekanikle,  but  with  considerable  more  meanin*.  *J 
shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  you  didn't.* 
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*  No,'  says  he  foldin'  his  arms,  and  looking  haughtily  at 
a  picture  of  a  woman  over  the  wood-box. 

'  No ;  the  thing  of  it  is  I  am  so  tender-hearted,  and  hate 
so  to  cause  sufferin'. 

*  I  can't,*  says  he,  knittin'  up  his  eyebrows  (they  was  a 
kind  of  a  olive  green  that  day),  *  I  can't  marry  all  the 
wimmen  that  want  me.  That  is  a  settled  thing.  Any- 
body with  half  a  mind  can  see  that.  I  carCt  do  it.  And 
what  would  the  result  be  if  I  should  make  a  choice,  and 
marry  one.  One  woman  made  happy,  and  cruelty,  wan- 
ton, bloody  cruelty,  to  all  other  wimmen  fur  and  near. 
Would  that  one  woman's  happiness,'  says  he,  knittin'  up 
his  eye-brows  as  hard  as  f  /er  I  see  any  knit,  and  I  have 
seen  some  considerable  hard  knittin'  in  my  day,  *  would 
that  one  woman's  happiness  go  anywhere  near  makin'  up 
for  the  agony  that  would  rack  the  breasts  of  other  wim- 
men, and  tear  their  heart-strings  all  to  flitters  ?  That  is 
the  question,*  says  he,  looking  gloomily  into  the  wood- 
box,  '  that  is  wearing  on  me  night  and  day,  and  what 
shall  I  do  to  do  right  ? ' 

*  Wall,'  says  I,  *  I  can't  advise  you.  I  wouldn't  marry, 
if  I  thought  it  was  a  goin'  to  kill  ten  or  a  dozen ;  and  I 
wouldn't  marry  anyway,  unless  I  got  a  chance.* 

'  Chance  !'  says  he  haughtily.  *  Why,  there  aint  a  wo- 
man in  the  country  but  what  would  jump  to  have  me; 
that  is,'  says  he  in  a  reasonable  tone,  '  if  they  wasn't  too 
old  to  jump,  or  wasn't  disabled  some  way,  rheumatiz,  or 
sunthin',  or  sprains.     They  all  want  me.* 

*  Why,'  says  I,  tryin'  to  chirk  him  up,  and  make  him 
feel  better,  *  I  thought  it  was  right  the  other  way.  I 
thought  you  had  got  the  mitten  more'n  a  dozen  times. 
There  was  Polly  Bamber ' — 

*  Oh,  well.  Polly  Bamber  loved  me  to  distraction.  She 
tried  to  conceal  it  from  me.  She  refused  me,  thinkin'  it 
would  make  me  fiercer  to  marry  her.  But  she  got  fooled. 
I  only  asked  her  three  times.  She  was  waitin*  for  the 
fourth,  and  I  spose  she  was  as  disapinted  as  a  girl  ever 
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was.   1  was  sorry  for  her ;  my  heart  fairly  ached  ior  hor ; 
but  I  had  a  man's  dignity  to  keep  up,  and  I  left  her.' 

*  Wall,  there  was  Betsey  Gowdy/ 

*  Betsey  would  have  had  me  in  a  minute  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  influences  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  her.  She 
just  as  good  as  told  me  so.  I  s'pose  she  felt  awfully  to 
lose  me ;  but  she  bore  up  under  it  better  than  I  thought 
she  would.  I  thought  like  as  not  she  would  break  com- 
pletely down  under  it.' 

'  Wall,'  says  I,  tryin'  my  best  to  chirk  him  up,  *  there 
was  Mahala  Grimshaw,  and  Martha  Ann  Snyder,  and 
Jane  Boden,  and  Serena  Rumsey,  and  Serepta  Mandagool,' 

*  Them  girls  was  sorry  enough,  when  it  was  too  late. 
They  lost  me,  overy  one  of  them  girls  did,  by  puttin'  on 
airs  and  pretendin'  not  to  want  me.  Pretendin'  to  make 
fun  of  me,  jest  for  an  outside  show.  I  see  right  through 
it.  But  I  took  *em  at  their  word,  and  when  they  said 
they  wouldn't  have  me,  I  jest  left  'em,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  suffered  after  I  left.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  mebby  I  was  too  harsh  with  'em,  to  punish 
'em  so ;  but  I  did  it,  and  I'd  do  it  agin  if  it  was  ever  to 
do  over.  They  no  need  to  have  been  so  deceitful.  They 
might  expect  to  suffer  for  it,  and  I  am  glad  they  did.' 

*  There  was  Nabby  Ellis,'  says  I  dreamily. 

*  Oh,  Nabby  was  all  right.  It  was  envy  and  jealousy 
that  broke  that  up.  Sam  Larkins  jest  filled  her  ears 
about  me,  I  know  he  did;  if  he  hadn't,  and  hadn't  married 
her  himself,  Nabby  would  have  gin  her  ears  to  have  had 
me.  I  think  she  thinks  more  of  me  to-day  than  she  docs 
of  Sam ;  but  I  keep  out  of  her  way  all  I  can ;  I  don't 
want  to  harrow  up  her  feelin's.  I  am  a  young  man  of 
principle,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

*  Now  I  know  of  several  married  wimmen  that  T  am 
obleegcd  to  treat  cool  and  distant,  for  their  own  good. 
What  good  would  it  do  me?*  says  he,  knittiu'  up  his  eye- 
brows agiu. 
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'  What  good  could  it  do  me  for  a  k  t  of  married  wim- 
men  to  get  over  head  und  ears  in  love  with  me  ?  They 
know  thoy  can't  ge*}  me.  And  though  they  may  feel 
liurt  at  my  coldness  <.-t  the  time,  when  they  come  to  think 
it  over  they  must  Irnow  I  am  actin'  for  their  good  in  tho 
long  run,  by  bein*  cold  and  distant  to  'em,  and  tryin'  my 
best  to  wean  'em  from  me. 

'  Some  young  men  don't  seem  to  have  no  idee  or  cave 
about  the  sufferin'  they  cause  on  every  side  of  'em.  They 
will  trample  right  round  over  female  hearts,  as  if  there 
wusn't  no  more  feelin'  in  'em  than  in  tan  bark,  and  as  if 
it  didn't  hurt  'em  and  bruise  'em  to  tread  on  'em.  But  it 
haint  my  way.  I  don't  think  a  young  man  can  be  too 
careful  about  such  things.  Why,  I  am  so  careful  and 
conscientious  that  if  I  thought  it  was  necessary  for  fe- 
males' peace  of  mind,  and  the  good  of  surroundin'  wim- 
men,  I  would  be  willin'  to  wear  a  veil  over  my  face  the 
hull  time.' 

I  looked  him  full  and  keen  in  the  face,  over  the  top  of 
my  specks,  and  told  him  calmly  that  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary. 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  *  I  am  jest  that  tender-hearted,  that  I 
would  do  it.  I  am  too  tender-hearted  for  my  own  good. 
I  know  that  very  well.  Now  I  want  to  get  married,  I 
want  to  badly;  but  there  them  two  reasons  stand,  rij.ht 
in  front  of  me,  headin*  me  off.  It  haint  the  expense  of 
kee[)in'  a  wife  that  holds  me  back,  for  I  could  more  than 
make  her  pay  her  way,  doin*  the  housework  for  father 
and  me  and  five  workmen.  No,  it  is  clear  principle  that 
is  headin'  me  off.     I  may  get  reckless  after  a  while.* 

Says  he,  with  a  sort  of  a  bitter  mean  onto  him:  'I  may 
get  so  carried  away  with  some  girl's  looks,  and  so  han- 
kerin'  after  matrimony,  that  I  shall  forget  my  conscience 
and  principle,  and  slash  right  in  and  marry  her,  and  let 
the  other  wimmen  go  to  wrack  and  ruin.  But  then  agin 
when  I  think  what  the  consequences  would  probable  be^ 
why  then  I  tremble.* 

And  he  kinder  shook  some  as  if  he  had  a  chill. 
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Says  he :  '  When 
I  think  what  my  if^ 
buryin'-ground. 
ride — why,  I  tL 
woman,  in  any  way. 


k  of  Jane  Softer  Burpy.    When 
was  as  I  drove  her  hearse  to  the 
dii  I  think  how  I  felt  durin'  that 
1  will  never  meddle  agin  with  an^f 
shape,  nor  manner.     When  I  think 
how  she  wilted  right  down  like  a  untimely  flower  cut 
down  by  the  destroyer.' 

'  Why,'  says  I,  'she  died  with  a  bile;  that  was  what 
ailed  her, — ^a  carbuncle  on  her  back.' 

*  Yes,'  says  he,  with  a  unbelievin'  look  on  his  face,  *  so 
the  doctors  said ;  so  the  cold  world  said.  But  I  think  it 
was  sunthin'  deeper.' 

*  Why,'  says  I,  *  a  bile  couldn't  go  no  deeper  than  her'n 
went.     It  was  dreadful.     It  was  the  death  of  her.' 

Says  he :  *  '.  have  always  had  my  own  idee  of  what 
ailed  her.  I  know  what  that  idee  is,  and  T  know  what  a 
guilty  conscience  is.  I  wuzn't  careful  enough.  I  didn't 
mean  no  harm  to  her,  Heaven  knows  I  didn't.  But  1 
wuzn't  careful  enough.  I  boarded  two  weeks  with  her 
mother  the  spring  before  she  died.  And  I  can  see  now 
where  I  mi-i'^ed  it,  where  I  did  wrong.  I  wuzn't  oflish 
enough  to  hor.  I  treated  her  too  friendly.  T  was  off  my 
guard,  and  oidn't  notice  how  my  attractions  was  bein'  too 
much  for  hor. 

*  I  paid  hor  little  attentions  to  the  table,  such  as  passin' 
her  the  mashed-up  potatoes  and  the  beans.  I  talked  with 
her,  more  or  less.  Once  I  helped  her  hang  out  the  clothes- 
line. I  brought  her  letters  from  the  post-office.  Twice  I 
helped  hor  into  a  wagon.  I  was  onguarded.  I  think 
then  was  the  time  I  gave  her  her  death-blow.' 

And  oh  !  what  a  harrowin'  and  remorseful  look  he  did 
cast  into  that  wood -box,  as  he  said  this. 

*  She  died  in  the  fall.  And  my  feelin's  durin'  that  fall 
I  shall  never  forget.  If  that  thing  should  happen  agin, 
and  my  feelin's  pi-ey  on  me  as  they  preyed  then, '  .ouldn't 
stand  it  through  more  than  seven  or  eight  more  such  cases. 
I  know  I  couldn't.  I  have  been  careful  since  then.  When 
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I'm  obliged  to  board  now  1  don't  board  in  .any  hoiiae  wlicra 
there  is  a  woman  under  seventy-five  years  of  age.  And 
sometimes  I  am  most  afraid  it  is  risky  then/ 

And  again  he  looked  as  gloomy  at  that  wood-box  as  I 
over  see  a  box  looked  at.  And  ho  waited  a  minute  or  two. 
Mebby  he  waited  for  me  to  say  sunthin'  but  I  didn't  say 
it,  and  he  kep'  on : 

'  Several  times  sense  that  I  have  started  up,  and  thought 
that  I  would  marry  anyway,  and  leave  the  result.  But 
it  has  seemed  to  be  broke  up  every  time  providential,  and 
I'd  make  up  my  mind  in  the  end  not  to  have  'em.  But 
at'ter  awhile  agin  I  will  start  up,  and  almost  make  my 
mind  up,  that  marry  I  will,  no  matter  what  the  result 
may  be.  But  there  it  is  agin ;  I  am  too  tender-hearted. 
Tfiat  is  where  the  stick  is  with  me.  I  know  jest  how 
skurce  men  are,  and  how  wimmen  feel  towards  'em.  I 
know  jest  how  they  get  their  minds  sot  on  'em,  and  how 
they  feel  to  loose  'em.  I  have  got  principle,  Josiah  Allen's 
wife.     I  am  principle  clear  to  the  back-bone.* 

'  Wall,'  says  I,  *  I  don't  know  but  you  be.  I  can't  dis- 
pute you,  not  knowin'  how  it  is.' 

'  It  uiiay  end,'  says  he,  with  a  bitter  look  at  the  woman 
v)ver  the  wood-box,  *  it  may  end  by  my  not  marryin'  at 
all.    But  if  I  don't  marry,  where  will  the  blame  lie  ? ' 

Says  he,  speakin'  up  louder  and  more  excited  than  he 
had  spoke  up : 

*  I  have  been  blamed ;  blamed  in  public  places ;  right 
in  the  gi'ocery,  and  on  the  post-office  steps ;  blamed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  public  school ;  blamed  by  the  old  man 
that  keeps  the  children's  toy-store ;  blamed  by  the  census 
man  for  shiftlessness,  and  slackness,  in  not  increasin'  the 
population. 

'  But  where  does  the  blame  rest  ?  Is  it  with  me,  oi 
with  the  wimmen  that  act  so  like  f  uryation  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  a  choice  amonst  'em  ? 

'  If  I  should  tell  them  men  that  the  reason  I  had  lived 
along,  year  after  year,  without  marryin'  was  that  I  was 
BO  tender-hearted,  they  would  lauojh  at  me.* 
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'  1  hain't  a  doubt  of  it,'  says  1  heartily  and  decidedly 

'Yes,  they  would  hoot  at  me,  so  :ittle  can  they  entei 
into  such  a  heart  as  mine.  But  I  can't  always  live  along 
in  this  way.  Seme  day  there  may  be  a  change.  I  give 
wimmen  warnin'  that  there  may  be.' 

And  so  he  went  on  for  two  hours,  if  it  was  a  minute. 
Repeatin'  it  over  and  over  agin,  till  I  was  as  sick  as  a 
dog  of  hearin'  of  it.  But  knowin'  he  was  talkin'  to  me  in 
contidence,  I  didn't  want  to  come  right  out  phiin,  and 
tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  But  I  was  glad  enough 
when  he  got  through  and  started  off  of  his  own  accord. 

But  since  Kitty  come  he  has  been  to  our  house  more 
than  ever.  He  has  acted  crazy  as  a  loon  about  her. 
Though  true  to  his  principle,  he  asked  Josiah  the  other 
day, '  if  consumption  run  in  her  family,  and  if  he  'bought 
it  would  go  too  hard  with  her  if  he  didn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  marry  her.' 

Old  Cobb  is  well  off,  but  he  and  Kellup  works  hard, 
and  fares  hard.  They  stent  themselves  on  clothes,  and  1 
don't  s'pose  they  allow  themselves  hardly  enough  to  eat 
and  drink.  And  all  the  literary  feasts  and  recreations 
they  allow  themselves  in  stores  and  groceries,  on  dry- 
goods  boxes  and  butter-tubs,  a-finding  fa  '.t  with  the 
government,  spittin'  tobacco-juice  at  the  stove,  and  fixin' 
the  doom  of  sinners.  Kellup  is  harder  on  'em  than  the 
old  man  is.  Old  Cobb  thinks  there  won't  be  more'n  half 
the  world  saved ;  Kellup  thinks  there  won't  be  more  than 
a  quarter,  if  there  is  that. 

They  argue  powerful.  Have  come  to  hands  and  blows 
frequent.  And  once  Kellup  knocked  the  old  man  down, 
he  wiis  so  mad  and  out  of  patience  to  think  the  old  man 
couldn't  see  as  he  see  about  the  Judgment.  You  know 
there  is  sights  and  sights  said  on  that  subject  now  and 
wrote  on  it ;  and  Kellup  and  the  old  man  will  borrow 
books  and  papers  that  are  wrote  on  it,  some  on  one  side 
and  some  on  the  other,  and  they'll  quarrel  agin  over 
them.    And  they've  tried  to  draw  me  into  their  argu- 
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rmnif<  timft  and  /^pn.  But  I  have  told  *em  tlu  j  T  was  n 
iiinj^ter  lutnd  to  work  where  I  was  necdod  most,  and  1 
(lidr/t  Room  to  be  needed  go  mucli  a  judgin'  the  world, 
and  settlin'  on  jest  how  many  was  ap^oin'  to  be  saved  or 
k.st,,  as  1  did  a  mind  in'  my  own  business,  and  tryin*  to 
rt'ad  my  own  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies.  Says 
I :  '  I  fmd  it  a  tuckerin*  job  to  take  care  of  one  sinner  as 
she  ort  to  be  took  care  of,  and  it  would  make  me  ravin' 
ciazy  if  I  had  to  take  care  of  the  hull  universe.* 

It  fairly  makes  me  out  of  patience,  when  there  is  so 
much  work  our  Master  sot  for  us  to  do  for  His  sake,  it 
Tairly  makes  me  mad  to  see  folks  refuse  to  do  a  mite  of 
Ihat  wcvk,  but  ta'  cle  jobs  they  hain't  sot  to  tackle.  Why, 
ihe  Lord  don't,  like  a  ^'ood  many  human  Ijein's,  ask  impos- 
sil.ilitics  of  us.  He  oidy  wants  us  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we  have  got  to  do  with,  and  He  will  help  us. 
}fo  never  refused  help  to  a  earnest,  struggl in'  soul  yot. 
But  he  don't  calculate  nor  expect  us  to  judge  the  world, 
1  know  Ho  don't.  Why,  our  Saviour  said,  in  that  hour 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  God  and  the  man  was  both 
spcakin'  from  a  heart  full  of  a  human  longin'  for  love 
and  a  divine  pity  and  tenderness  for  sorrowful  humanity, 
—He  said,  *  If  you  love  me,  feed  my  sheep.'  He  said 
it  twice  over,  earnest  and  impressive.  He  meant  to 
have  it  heard  and  understood.  And  once  He  said,  seem- 
in'ly  so  afraid  the  children  wouldn't  be  took  care  of, 
'  Feed  my  lambs.*  That  is  a  good  plain  business,  tryJn'  to 
feed  them  every  way,  doin'  our  best  to  satisfy  all  their 
hunger,  soul  and  body.  That  is  the  work  He  wants  us 
to  do,  but  He  never  gave  a  hint  that  He  wanted  us  to 
judge  the  world.  But  He  said  out  plain  and  square 
more'n  once, '  Judge  not'  Then  what  makes  folks  tiy  to 
do  it  ?  What  makes  'em  pass  right  by  flocks  and  flocks 
of  sheeps  needy  and  perishin*  every  way,  pass  right  by 
these  little  lambs  of  Christ,  hungry  nn«l  naked,  stumbiin' 
right  over 'em  without  pick  in'  of  'cm  up?  Why,  they 
uiight  fall  right  over  quantities  of  dead  sheeps  and  dyin' 
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lambs,  and  not  know  it,  they  are  so  rampcnt  and  deter- 
mined on  tacklin'  jobs  they  hain't  sot  to  tackle,  crazy  and 
Bot  on  judgin'  the  world. 

Why,  everybod}''  says  they  never  did  see  such  a  time 
as  it  is  now  for  arguin'  and  fightin'  back  and  forth  on 
that  subject.  Why  the  papers  are  full  of  it.  *  Is  thej*e  a 
Hell  ? '  And  *  How  deep  is  it  ? '  And  '  How  many  are 
a  goin'  there  ?  *  And  *  How  long  are  they  agoin'  to  jitay  ? ' 
Books  are  wrote  on  it,  and  lectures  are  lectured,  and 
sermons  are  preached  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
Rellup  and  his  father  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  who 
get  mad  as  hornets  if  anybody  disputes  'em  in  their  views 
of  the  Judgment. 

But  I  am  glad  enough  that  I  don't  feel  that  way,  for  it 
would  make  me  as  crazy  as  a  loon  if  I  thought  I  was  sot 
to  judge  one  soul,  let  alone  the  universe. 

Wh}'',  how  under  the  sun  would  I  go  to  work  to  judge 
that  one  soul,  and  do  it  right.  I  could  see  some  of  the 
outwa.  1  acts,  ketch  glimpses  of  the  outside  self.  But 
how  could  I  unlock  that  secret  door  that  shuts  in  the 
real  person, — how  could  I  get  inside  that  door  that  the 
nearest  and  the  dearest  never  pecked  through,  that  God 
only  holds  the  key  to — the  secret  recesses  of  the  immortal 
soul — and  behold  the  unsp(  kable,the  soarin' desires,  and 
yearnin's,  and  divine  aspirations — the  good  and  true  in- 
tentions— the  dreams  and  visions  of  immortal  beauty,  and 
purity,  and  goodness — and  the  secret  thoughts  that  are 
sin — the  unfolded  scarlet  buds  of  wrong,  and  the  .white 
folded  buds  of  purity  and  holinesses,  each  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  circumstance,  of  change,  and  what  we  call  chance, 
to  unfold  and  blossom  into  beauty  or  hejusness  ?  How 
could  my  eyes  see  if  I  should  put  on  'em  the  very  strong- 
est spectacles  earthly  wisdom  could  make — how  could 
they  behold  all  the  passion  and  the  glory,  the  despair  and 
the  rapture,  the  winged  hopes  and  faiths,  the  grovelling, 
petty  fears  and  cares,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  eter- 
nal wooder  and  my«<^ery  of  a  soul  ? 
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And  if  I  could  once  ketch  a  glimpse  of  this — that  1 
never  shall  see,  nor  nobody  else — if  I  could  once  get  in- 
side the  mystery  of  a  mind,  how  could  I  judge  it  right  ? 
How  could  I  go  to  work  at  it  ?  How  could  I  tackle  it  ? 
Good  land,  it  makes  me  sweat  jest  to  think  on't.  How 
could  I  test  the  strength  of  that  mighty  network  of  re- 
sistless influences  that  draws  that  soul  by  a  million  links 
up  toward  Goodness  or  down  toward  Evil — binds  it  to 
the  outside  world,  and  the  spiritual  and  divine  ?  How 
rould  I  get  a  glimpse  of  that  unseen  yet  terrible  chain  of 
circumstances,  the  inevitable,  that  wraps  that  soul  almost 
completely  round  ?  How  could  I  ever  weigh  or  get  the 
right  heft  if  I  could  weigh  'em,  of  all  the  individual  ten- 
dencies, inherited  traits,  sins,  and  goodnesses  that  press 
down  upon  that  soul  ?  How  could  I  tell  how  the  affec- 
tions, powerful  critters  as  I  ever  see,  was  a  drawin'  it  one 
way,  and  where  ?  and  how  fur  ?  And  ambitions  and 
wordly  desires,  how  they  was  a  hawlin'  it  the  other  way, 
and  where  to  ?  and  when  ?  How  true,  noble  aims  and 
holy  desires  was  pushin'  it  one  way,  and  ignoble  impulses, 
petty  aims  and  littleness,  self-seekin',  and  vain  glory,  was 
givin'  it  a  shove  the  other  way  ?  Good  land  ;  if  I  could 
see  all  these  and  see  'em  plain —  which  no  one  ever  can  or 
will — but  if  I  could,  how  could  I  ever  sort  *em  out,  and 
inark  'em  with  their  right  name  and  heft,  and  calculate 
how  far  they  was  a  drawin'  and  a  influencin'  that  soul, 
and  how  fur  it  had  power  to  resist  ?  How  could  the  eyes 
of  my  spectacles  ever  see  jest  how  fur  down  into. the 
depths  of  that  soul  shone  the  Divine  Ideal,  the  holy, 
stainless  image  of  what  we  pray  to  be, — and  jest  how  fur 
the  mists  that  rise  up  from  our  earthly  soil  darken  and 
blind  that  light  ?  Good  land !  I  couldn't  do  it,nor  Josiah, 
nor  nobody. 

We  are  blind  creeters,  the  fur-seein*est  of  us ;  weak 
creeters,  when  we  think  we  are  the  strong  mindedest. 
Now,  when  we  hear  of  a  crime,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
one  who  committed  that  wrong  stepped  flat  off  from  good- 
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nsss  into  sin,  and  should  be  hung.  It  is  so  awful  easy 
and  sort  o'  satisfactory  to  condemn  other  folks'es  faults 
that  we  don't  stop  to  think  that  it  may  be  that  evil  was 
tell  into  through  the  weakness  and  blindness  of  a  mistake. 
Jest  as  folks  fall  down  suUer  lots  of  times  a  gropin'  round 
in  the  dark  tryin'  to  find  the  outside  door,  and  can't. 
Doin'  their  best  to  get  out  where  it  is  lighter,  out  into  the 
free  air  of  Heaven,  and  fiist  they  know,  entirely  unbe- 
known to  them,  they  open  the  wrong  door,  and  there  they 
are  down  suUer,  dark  as  pitch,  and  mebby  with  a  sore 
and  broken  head. 

If  a  wrong  is  done  wilfully,  with  a  purpose,  it  is  easy 
to  think  of  nothin'  but  the  wrong,  and  not  give  a  thought 
to  what  influences  stood  behind  that  soul,  a  pushin'  it  off 
into  sin.  Early  influences,  sinful  teachin's  drunk  down 
eagerly  before  the  mind  could  separate  the  evil  from  the 
good.  Criminal  inheritances  of  depraved  tastes,  and  way- 
ward and  distorted  intellect,  wretched,  depressing  sur- 
roundings, lack  of  all  comfort,  hope,  faith  in  God  or  man, 
ignorance,  blind  despair,  all  standin'  behind  that  soul 
pushin'  it  forward  into  crime.  And  then  when  we  read  of 
some  noble  splendid  act  of  generosity,  our  souls  burn 
within  us,  and  it  is  easy  to  say  the  one  who  did  that 
glorious  deed  should  be  throned  and  crowned  with  honor 
—not  thinkin'  how,  mebby  unbeknown  to  us,  that  act 
was  the  costly  and  glitterin'  varnish  coverin'  up  a  whited 
sepulchre.  That  deed  was  restin'  on  a  self-seekin',  ambi- 
tious littleness. 

Yes,  we  are  blind  creeters.  And  there  is  but  One  who 
holds  the  key  to  the  teiTor,  the  glory,  and  the  mystery 
of  a  soul.  He,  only,  can  see  and  judge.  He  whose  age 
is  ageless,  and  who  can  therefore  alone  judge  the  mighty 
flood  of  influences  that  pour  down  upon  the  soul  from 
that  ageless  past,  swayin'  it  with  mysterious  power.  He 
whose  life  tills  that  boundless  future — Eternity — He  alone 
knows  the  strength  of  those  mighty  forces  drawin'  us 
thither,    He  who  sees  the  unseen — whose  eye  cap  alono 
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piorce  the  clouds  that  close  so  dark  about  us,  and  behold 
tlio  host  of  shadowy  forms  that  surround  us  on  every 
side,  angels  and  demons,  things  present,  things  to  come. 
life,  and  death^and  every  other  creature — He  only  knows 
their  power  over  us.  He  who  alone  knows  the  meaning 
of  life,  the  mystery  of  our  creation.  And  all  that  keeps 
me  from  bein'  ravin'  distracted  in  even  meditatin'  on  this 
is  to  calm  myself  down  op  this  thought,  that  there  is  One 
who  knows  all,  and  He  alone  can  judge  of  what  He  alone 
can  see.  He,  the  just  and  loving  One,  will  do  right  with. 
the  souls  He  made. 

Why,  if  I  didn't  lean  up  against  that  thought^  and  lean 
heavy,  I  should  tottle  and  wobble  round  to  that  extent 
that  I  should  fall  to  pieces — ^be  a  perfect  wrack  and  ruin 
in  no  time.  And  another  thought  that  gives  me  sights  oi 
comfort  is.  He  don't  need  none  of  my  help  in  judgin'  the 
world.  And  if  I  was  ever  glad  of  aiiy  thing  in  my  life,  I 
am  glad  of  that.  Why,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  irreverent 
tlie  very  height  of  audacity,  to  dare  to  affirm  what  shall 
he  the  doom  of  a  single  soul. 

Then  to  think  of  the  countless  millions  on  earth,  and 
'vho  sleep  in  its,  bosom — ^and  the  countless,  countless 
worlds  that  fill  endless  and  boundless  space,  the  unnum- 
bered hosts  of  the  ageless  past,  and  the  endless  future — 
che  Eternity — and  jest  to  speak,  that  word  almost  takes 
away  my  breath — and  then  to  think  of  us,  pooi',  blind 
Uttle  aunts  on  a  aunt-hill,  deciding  on  this  mighty  mys- 
tery, writin'  books,  preachin'  sermons,  givin'  lectures,  one 
way  and  another,  judgin*  the  fate  of  these  souls,  and 
where  they  are  goin'  to,  and  quarrelin*  over  it.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  spend  some  of  the 
breath  we  waste  in  this  way  in  prayer  to  Him  who  is 
Mighty,  for  help  in  right  living.  Or,  if  we  can't  do  any 
better  with  it,  \et  us  spend  a  little  more  of  it,  mebby  J  ot 
it,  in  coolin*  porridge  for  the  starvin'  ones  right  round  us; 
that  would  be  better  than  to  spend  it  as  wo  do  do,  in 
beutiu'  the  air,  quarrelin*  on  who  is  goiu*  to  be  s^ved,  and 
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how  many.  Them's  my  ideos,  but,  howsomever,  every* 
body  to  their  own  mind.  But  good  land  !  I  am  a  oi)pi.' 
sodin',  and  a  epposidin'  beyond  the  patience  of  anybody. 
And  to  resoom  and  proceed : 

As  I  was  a  sfiyin'  of  Kellup  and  his  father,  I  s'pose 
there's  lots  of  things  said  about  'em  that  there  hain  t  no 
truth  in.  Now  I  don't  believe  that  they  chaw  spruce-gum 
for  dinner,  and  eat  snow  and  icicles  in  the  time  of  'em — 
not  to  make  a  stiddy  practice  of  it.  Why,  they  couldn't 
stand  it,  not  for  any  length  of  time.  But  you  know  when 
anybody  gets  their  name  up  for  any  particular  thing,  it  is 
dretful  easy — don't  take  hardly  a  mite  of  strength — to 
histe  it  up  a  little  higher.  But  I  see  this  myself,  with  my 
own  eye. 

Last  Thanksgivin*  I  was  in  the  meat-shop  to  Jonesville, 
a  buyin'  a  turkey,  and  some  lamb,  and  oysters,  and  things. 
I  was  goin'  to  have  the  cliildern  home  to  dinner.  And 
Kellup  come  in,  and  said  his  father  thought  it  was  such 
hard  times  they  wouldn't  try  to  keep  Thanksgivin'  this 
year.  But  he  told  his  father  it  showed  an  ungrateful 
heart  for  all  the  mercies  and  benefits  that  had  been  be- 
stowed on  'em  durin'  the  year,  and  it  was  settin'  a  bad 
example  to  sinners  round  'em  to  not  celebrate  it ;  so  he 
had  carried  the  day,  and  they  was  goin  to  swing  right 
out,  and  buy  half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef,  and  celebrate. 

And  he  bo  ight  it,  and  beat  the  butcher  half  a  cent  on 
that.  I  thinh.  myself  that  he  is  as  tight  as  the  bark  to  a 
tree,  but  i  don't  believe  he  is  any  tighter.  But  they  say 
he  is  as  tight  agin. 

Like  myself  and  Josiah,  Kellup  is  a.  member  of  the 
Methodist  meetin'-house.  And  he  is  a  dretful  case  to  ex- 
hort other  folks.  And  jest  like  them  that  don 't  do  nothin' 
themselves,  that  never  did  a  noble,  generous  act  in  their 
lives,  he  is  a  great  case  to  talk  about  other  folks'es  duty. 
And  jest  like  them  that  are  too  stingy  to  draw  a  long 
breath  for  fear  of  wearin'  out  th'3ir  lungs,  ho  is  a  great 
PHse  to  talk  about  other  folks'es  givin'. 
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If  anybody  has  decent  clothes  and  vittles,  he  is  always 
fcalkin'  about  their  extravagance,  and  how  much  they 
could  do  for  the  sufFerin'  poor  round  *em  with  the  money. 
And  a  man  could  starve  to  death  right  on  the  road  in 
front  of  him,  and  all  he  would  do  would  be  to  stop  that 
hearse,  and  exhort  him  from  the  top  of  it.  Not  a  cent 
would  he  give  if  the  man  died  right  there  in  under  the 
hearse.  I  despise  such  Christians,  and  I  always  shall ; 
and  there  are  lots  of  'cm  all  round  us,  who  are  always 
talkin'  about  workin'  for  Christ,  and  all  the  work  they  do 
is  with  their  tongues.  I  say  such  religion  is  vain ;  empty 
as  tinglin'  brass,  and  soundin'  thimbles. 

From  the  time  he  wore  roundabouts,  Kellup's  father 
promised  him  that  jest  as  quick  as  he  got  big  enough  he 
should  drive  that  hearse,  and  it  has  lifted  him  up,  that 
hearse  has,  and  always  made  him  feel  above  the  other  boj's. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  think  that  was  the  highest  station 
in  life  he  could  get  up  onto.  We  all  think  that  the  reason 
he  comes  to  see  Kitty  on  it,  is  he  thinks  he  looks  more 
stately  and  imposin'  on  it  than  he  would  walkin'  afoot. 
And  when  the  children,  the  little  Jonesvillians,  hoot  ctt 
him,  and  make  all  manner  of  fnn  of  him,  he  thinks  they 
envy  him,  and  it  makes  him  act  haughtier  than  ever,  and 
more  proud-spirited  and  stiff-necked. 

As  I  say,  I  feel  bad,  and  I  take  Kitty  to  do  about  it 
every  time  I  see  her  a'most.     And  shell  say  : 

'  Oh,  Auntie !  it  is  too  rich  ! ' 

And  she'll  laugh,  and  kiss  me,  and  coax  me  not  to  be 
cross  about  it,  till  she  makes  most  as  big  a  fool  of  me  as 
she  does  of  Kellup,  and  I  tell  her  so. 

But  I  stand  firm,  and  try  to  make  her  feel  a  realizin' 
sense  how  it  looks  to  have  a  hearse  standin'  round  pro- 
miscous  every  few  days,  hitched  to  our  front  gate.  It  is 
a  solemn  thing  to  me.  And  would  be  to  anybody  who 
looked  at  thing's  serious  and  solemn.  Most  every  subject 
has  several  sides  to  it,  and  some  has  more  n  20.  And  folk 
ort  to  tutor  themselves  to  hold  a  su}>ject  right  up  in  thQ 
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hands,  and  look  on  every  side  of  ifc.  But  Kitty  don't  try 
to.  The  humorous  side  of  things  is  the  side  she  medi- 
tates on.  And  she  thinks  that  Kellup's  travellin'  round 
after  her  on  that  hearse  has  a  funny  side  to  it.  But  I 
can't  see  it.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  me  to  see  it  drive  up 
to  our  gate  any  time  o'  day,  and  be  hitched  there,  while 
he  comes  in  and  tries  to  court  her.  Why,  it  looks  fairly 
wicked  to  me,  and  I  tell  her  so.  And  then  she'll  giggle 
and  laugh,  and  make  a  perfect  fool  of  Kellup.  Or,  that  is, 
improve  on  the  job ;  for  truly  Nater  helped  her  power- 
ful at  his  birth.  Nater  did  a  good  job  in  that  line — in 
the  fool  line.  Though  you  couldn't  make  him  think  he 
was  most  a  fool,  or  leanin'  heavy  that  way,  not  if  you 
should  drive  the  fact  into  his  head  with  a  hammer.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  make  folks  be- 
lieve.    They'll  own  up  to  bein*  a  fool  twice  as  quick. 

But  as  I  say,  it  worries  me  most  to  death.  And  there 
IS  only  jest  one  thing  that  keeps  me  from  comin'  right 
out  and  puttin'  a  stop  to  it,  and  tellin'  Kellup  she  is  a 
foolin'  of  him.  I  have  meditated  on  it  powerful.  And 
sometimes  I  have  thought  that  he  needs  such  a  affliction. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that,  bein'  so  overbearin',  and 
haughty,  and  big-feelin',  that  such  a  takin'  down  is  what 
lie  needs  to  lift  him  up  (morally). 

But  though  that  principle  holds  up  my  spirit,  it  is  a 
hard  trial  to  my  spirit,  and  to  the  eye  of  my  spectacles. 
And  I'll  say  to  Josiah,  every  time  I  see  him  <lrive  up,  and 
groan  loud  as  I  say  it :  '  I  should  think  he'd  know  better 
than  to  go  a  courtin'  with  a  hearse." 

But  he  says :  *  Keep  still ;  it  don't  hurt  you  any, 
does  it  ?  • 

That  man  enjoys  it.  He  has  wicked  streaks,  and  I  tell 
him  so.     And  savs  I : 

'  Josiah  Allen,  you  don't  seem  to  know  what  solemTiiiy 
is,  or  what  wickedness  is.' 

And  he  says :  '  I  know  what  a  dumb  fool  is.' 
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Anil  that  is  all  the  help  I  can  get.  And  I  s'pose  I  shall 
have  to  let  it  go  on.  But  1  feel  like  death  about  it.  When 
he  comes  here,  and  Kitty  don't  happen  to  be  here,  he  will 
always  begin  to  exhort  me  on  religion.  He  is  the  disa- 
greeablest,  self-righteousest  creeter  I  ever  see,  and  that  I 
won't  deny. 

'  Oh,'  says  he  to  me  yesterday — ^there  had  been  a  fun- 
eral up  by  here,  and  when  he  came  back  he  hitched  the 
hearse,  and  come  in.  And  he  began  to  exhort  me,  and 
says  he :  'I  have  been  a  thinkin'  of  it  all  day, — how  glad 
I  am  that  salvation  is  free.' 

I  felt  wore  out  with  him,  and  says  I :  *  "Well,  you  may 
be  glad.  For  if  it  wasn't  free,  you  wouldn't  have  any — not 
a  mite.  You  woiddn't  either  if  you  had  to  pay  a  cent 
for  it.' 

Before  he  could  say  anything,  Kitty  come  in.  She  had 
been  out  to  the  barn  with  Josiah  to  feed  the  sheep.  She 
looked  like  a  blush-rose ;  her  eyes  a  dancin'  and  a  spark- 
lin'.  And  Kellup  acted  spoonier  than  any  spoon  I  have 
got  on  my  buttery  shelves. 
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JOSIAH  GOES  INTO  BUSINESS. 

JOSIAH  ALLEN  has  got  a  sort  of  natural  hankerin 
after  makin'  money  easy.  A  sort  of  a  speculatin 
turn  to  his  mind,  which  most  men  have.  But  not  haviu' 
the  other  ingregiences  that  go  with  it  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, his  speculations  turn  out  awful,  2  episodes  of  which 
I  will  relate  and  set  down.  One  pleasant  evenin  Josiah 
had  just  got  back  from  carryin'  Kitty  Smith  to  Tirzah 
Ann's.  TtFzah  Ann  had  sent  for  her  to  stay  a  spell  with 
her.  Aad  Josiah  had  got  back  and  put  the  horses  out, 
and  sot  by  the  fire  a  meditatin'  to  all  appearance.  When 
all  of  a  sudden  he  broke  out  and  says  : 

*  Samantha,  I  love  to  make  money  easy.* 

*  Do  you  ? '  says  I,  in  a  mechanicle  way,  for  I  was  bind- 
in'  off  the  heel  of  a  sock  of  hisen,  and  my  mind  was  sort 
o'  drawed  out  by  that  heel,  and  strained. 

'  Yes,*  says  he,  crossin'  his  legs,  and  lookin'  dredful  wise 
at  me.  *  Yes,  I  love  to,  like  a  dog.  I  love  to  kinder 
speculate.' 

I  had  bound  off  the  last  stitch,  and  my  mind  bein 
free  it  soared  up  noble  agin,  and  I  says  firmly  and  im- 
pressively : 

*  Good,  honest  hard  work  is  the  best  speculation  I  ever 
went  into,  Josiah  Alien.* 

*  Yes,'  says  be,  with  that  same  dretful  wise  look,  *  wim- 
men  naterally  feel  different  about  these  things.  Wimmen 
hain't  got  such  heads  onto  'em  as  we  men  have  got.  We 
men  love  to  make  money  b^  «»  speck.  We  love  to  get  rich 
by  head  work,* 
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I  just  give  one  look  onto  his  bald  head,  a 
fiearchin'  look,  that  seemed  to  go  right  through  his  brains 
and  come  out  the  other  side.     I  didn't  say  anything,  only 
jest  that  look,  but  that  spoke  (as  it  were)  loud. 

He  looked  kinder  meachin',  and  hastened  to  explain. 

*  I  am  goin'  to  fix  up  that  old  house  of  our'n,  Samantha, 
and  rent  it,*  says  he.  *  I  am  goin'  to  make  piles  and  piles 
of  money  out  of  it,  besides  the  comfort  we  can  take  a 
neighborin'.  And,*  says  he,  *I  love  to — to  neighbor, 
Samantha — I  love  to  deerly.* 

Says  1  in  calm  tones,  but  firm :  *  There  are  worse  neigh- 
bors, Josiah  Allen,  than  them  that  are  livin'  in  the  old 
house  now.* 

'  Livin*  there  now  ? '  says  he.  And  his  eyes  stood  out 
from  J  to  a  I  a  inch  in  surprise  and  horrer. 

'  ^^  es,'  says  I,  *  you'll  find,  Josiah  Allen,  that  take  it 
right  along  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  that 
there  are  worse  creeters  to  neighbor  with  than  Peace, 
and  Qtiiet,  and  Repose.' 

*  Demmit !  scare  a  man  to  death,  will  you  ?  * 

Says  I :  *  Stop  swearin*  to  once,  Josiah  Allen,  and  in- 
stantly I ' 

My  mwin  was  lofty  and  scareful,  and  he  stopped.  But 
he  went  on  in  a  firm  and  obstinate  axent :  '  1  ain  deter- 
ndned  to  i\'A  up  that  house  and  rent  it.  Wimm«»n  can't 
see  into  bu&iness.  They  hain*tgot  the  brains  for  it.  Yon 
hain't  to  blame  for  it,  Samantha,  but  you  hain't  got  the 
head  to  see  how  profitable  I  am  goin'  to  make  it.  And 
then  our  neai.'est  neighbors  live  now  well  onto  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  aw«.y.  How  neat  it  will  be  to  have  neighbors 
right  here  by  us,  all  the  time,  day  and  night.*  And  aj^in 
he  says  dreamily :  *  If  I  ever  loved  anything  in  this  world, 
Samantha,  I  love  to  neighbor.' 

But  I  held  firm,  and  told  him  he'd  better  let  wfU 
enough  alone.  But  he  was  sot  as  sot  could  be,  and  went 
on  and  fixed  iup  the  house.  It  was  a  old  house  right 
acrost  the  road  from  our'n.    One  that  was  on  the  placi 
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when  we  bought  it.  All  shackly  and  run  down  ,  nobody 
had  lived  in  it  for  years.  And  I  kiiew  it  wouldn't  pay 
to  spend  money  on  it.  But  good  land  !  he  wouldn't  hear 
a  word  to  me.  He  went  on  a  fixin'  it,  and  it  cost  him 
nearer  a  hundred  dollars  than  it  did  anything  else — be- 
sides lamin'  himself,  and  blisterin'  his  hands  to  work  on 
it  himself,  and  fillin'  his  eyes  with  plaster,  and  gettin' 
creeks  in  his  back,  a  liftin'  round  and  repairin'. 
,  But  he  felt  neat  through  it  all.  It  seemed  as  if  the  more 
money  he  laid  out,  and  the  worse  he  got  hurt,  the  more 
his  mind  soared  up,  a  lottin'  on  how  much  money  he  was 
goin'  to  make  a  rentin'  it,  and  what  a  beautiful  time  he 
was  a  goin'  to  enjoy  a  neighborin'.  He  would  talk  about 
neighborin'  most  the  hull  time  days,  and  would  roust  me 
up  nights  if  he  happened  to  think  of  any  new  and  hap- 
[>ifyin'  idea  on  the  subject.  Till  if  ever  I  got  sick  of  any 
word  in  the  hull  dictionary,  I  got  sick  of  that. 

Well,  just  as  quick  as  the  house  was  done,  and  he  pushed 
the  work  on  rapid  and  powerful,  fairly  drove  it,  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry,  nothin*  to  do  but  he  must  set  otf  huntin' 
up  a  renter,  for  he  couldn't  seem  to  wait  a  minute.  I 
told  him  to  keep  cool.  Says  I '  You'll  make  money  by  it 
if  you  do.' 

But  no !  he  couldn't  wait  till  somebody  come  to  him. 
He  wouldn't  hear  a  word  to  me.  He'd  throw  wi  mm  en's 
heads  in  my  face,  and  say  they  was  week,  and  wuzn't 
like  men's.  He  was  so  proud  and  haughty  about  the 
speck  he  had  gone  into,  and  the  piles  and  piles  of  money 
he  was  goin'  to  make,  that  once  or  twice  he  told  me  that 
I  hadn't  no  head  at  all.  And  then  he'd  hitch  up  the  old 
mare,  and  go  ofi*  a  huntin'  round  and  enquirin*.  And 
finally  one  day  he  come  home  from  Jonesvillo  tickled  to 
death  seemingly.  He'd  found  a  family  and  engaged  'em 
— Jonathan  Bpinks'es  folks.  They  wa*^  ^o  Jonesville  a 
stayin'  with  Miss  Spinks'es  sister,  Sam  Thrasher's  wife, 
and  they  had  heerd  of  Josiah's  huntin'  round ;  so  they 
hftiled  him  as  he  was  a  goin'  by,  and  engaged  it,  made  the 
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bargain  right  there  on  the  spot.  And  as  I  said,  he  was 
tickled  to  death  almost,  and  says  to  me  in  a  highlariua 
axeiit : 

'  They  are  splendid  folks,  Samantha/ 

Says  I  in  very  cold  tones :  *  Are  they  the  Spinkses  that 
used  to  livft  to  Zoar  ? " 

'  Yes,*  says  he.  *  And  they  are  a  beautiful  family,  and 
I  have  made  a  splendid  bargain.  50  dollars  a  year  for 
the  house  and  garden.  What  do  you  think  now  ?  I 
never  should  have  known  they  was  a  lookin'  for  a  house 
if  1  hadn't  been  enquirin'  round.  What  do  you  think 
now  about  my  keepin'  cool  ?  * 

Says  I  mildly,  but  firmly :  *  My  mind  hain't  changed 
from  what  it  wuz  formally.' 

'  Wall,  what  do  you  think  now  about  my  lettin'  the 
old  house  run  down,  when  I  can  make  fifty  dollars  ^ 
year,  clear  gain,  besides  more'n  three  times  that  in  solid 
comfort  a-neighberin'  ?  * 

Saj'ri  I,  firm  as  a  rock,  *  My  mind  hain't  changed,  Josiah 
Allen,  so  much  as  the  width  of  a  horsehair.' 

'  Wall,*  says  ho,  *  I  always  said  wimmen  hadn't  no 
heads,  I  always  knew  it.  But  it  is  agravatin',  it  is  dumb 
agravatin',  when  anybody  has  done  the  head  work  I 
have  done,  and  made  such  a  bargain  as  I  have  made,  to 
not  have  anybody's  wife  appreciate  it.  And  I  should 
think  it  was  about  time  to  have  supper,  if  you  are  ^  -n* 
to  have  any  to-night.* 

I  calmly  rose  and  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  and  never  dis- 
puted a  word  with  him  whether  I  had  a  head  or  not. 
Good  land  !  I  knew  I  had  one,  and  what  was  the  use  of 
arguin'  about  it  ?  And  I  didn't  say  nothin'  move  about  his 
bargain,  for  I  see  it  wouldn't  do  no  good.  'Twas  all  set- 
tled and  the  writin's  drawed.  But  I  kep'  up  a  severe 
thinkin'.  I  had  heard  of  Spinks'es  folks  before.  It  had 
come  right  straight  to  me.  Miss  Ebenezer  Gowdey,  she 
that  was  Nabby  Widrick,  her  nephew's  wife's  step- 
mother, Old  Miss  Tooler,  had  lived  neighbor  to  'em.  And 
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Miss  Tooler  told  N  abby,  and  Nabby  told  me,  tliat  llin}' 
was  sbiftlcss  creeters.  But  when  bargains  nre  made,  it 
is  of  no  use  tryin'  to  convince  Josiahs.  And  I  knew  if  1 
should  tell  Josiah  what  I  Imd  heard  he'd  only  go  to  ar- 
guin*  agin  that  I  hadn't  no  head.  So  1  didn't  say  nothin*. 
And  the  next  day  they  moved  in.  It  seems  they  had 
brought  all  their  things  to  Thrashers'es.  They  said  the 
house  they  had  been  livin'  in  to  Zoar  was  so  uncomfort- 
able Hiey  couldn't  stay  in  it  a  day  longer.  But  we  heard 
aftei'wards — Miss  Tooler  told  Nabby  Gowdey  with  her 
own  lips — that  they  was  smoked  out.  The  man  that 
owned  the  house  smoked  'em  out  to  get  rid  of  'em. 

Wall,  as  I  said,  they  come.  Mr.  Spinks,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife's  sister  (she  was  Irish),  and  the  children.  And 
oh  !  how  neat  Josiah  Allen  did  feel.  He  was  over  there 
before  they  had  hardly  got  sot  down,  and  offered  to  do 
anything  under  the  sun  for  'em,  and  offered  *em  every- 
thing we  had  in  the  house.  I,  myself,  kep*  cool  and  col- 
lected together.  Though  I  treated  'em  in  a  liberal  way, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  I  made  *em  a 
friendly  call,  and  acted  well  towards  'em. 

But  instead  of  running  over  there  the  next  day,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  I  made  a  practice  of  stayin'  to 
home  considerable;  and  Josiah  took  me  to  do  for  it. 
But  I  told  him  I  treated  them  exactly  as  I  wanted  them 
to  treat  me.  Says  I^  *  A  mejum  course  is  the  best  course 
to  pursue  in  nearly  every  enterprise  in  life,  neigberin' 
especially.  I  begin  as  I  can  hold  out.  I  lay  out  to  be 
kind  and  friendly  to  *em,  but  I  don't  intend  to  make  it  my 
home  with  them,  nor  do  I  want  them  to  make  it  their 
liome  with  me.  Once  in  two  or  three  days  is  enough, 
and  enough,  Josiah  Allen,  is  as  good  as  a  feast.* 

*  Wall/  says  he,  '  if  I  ever  enjoyed  anything  in  this 
world  I  enjoy  neighbering  with  them  folks.  And  they 
think  the  world  of  me.  It  beats  all  how  they  worship 
me.  The  children  take  to  me  so,  the}  don't  want  me  out 
^  their  sight  hardly  a  minute.    S|)iiiks  and  his  wile  says 
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bhoy  think  it  is  in  my  looks.  You  know  I  am  pretty 
laokln',  Samantha.  They  say  the  baby  will  cry  after  me 
so  quick.  It  beats  all  what  friends  we  have  got  to  be^ 
I  and  the  Spitikses,  and  it  is  agravatin',  Samantha,  to 
tliink  you  don't  soera  to  feel  towards  'em  that  strong 
friendship  that  I  feel* 

Says  I,  *  Friendship,  Josiah  Allen,  is  a  great  word. 
True  fiiendship  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth ;  it 
is  love  without  passion,  tenderness  without  alloy.  And,* 
says  I,  soarin'  up  into  the  realm  of  allegory,  where,  on 
the  wings  of  pure  eloquence,  I  fly  frequent,  *  Intimacy 
hain't  friendship.  Two  men  may  sleep  together,  year  af- 
ter year,  on  the  same  feather  bed,  and  wake  up  in  the 
momin',  and  shake  hands  with  each  other,  perfect  strangers, 
made  so  unbeknown  to  them.  And  feather-beds,  nor 
pillars,  nor  nothin'  can't  bring  'em  no  nigher  to  each  other. 
And  they  can  keep  it  up  from  year  to  year,  and  lock 
arms  and  prominade  together  through  the  day,  and  not 
get  a  mite  closer  to  each  other.  They  can  keep  their 
bodies  side  by  side,  but  their  souls,  who  can  tackle  'em 
together,  unless  nature  tackled  'em,  unbeknown  to  them  ? 
Nobody.  Ajid  then,  agin,  two  persons  may  meet,  eomin* 
from  each  side  of  the  world,  and  they  will  look  right 
through  each  other's  eyes  down  into  their  souls,  and  see 
each  other's  image  there ;  bom  so,  bom  friends,  entirely 
unbeknown  to  them.  Thousands  of  miles  apart,  and  all 
the  insperatio  IS  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  all  the  in- 
fluences of  life,  education,  joy,  and  sorrow,  has  been  fit- 
tin'  them  for  each  other  (unbeknown  to  them) :  twin 
souls,  and  they  not  knowin'  of  it.* 

*  Speakin'  of  twin — *  Josiah  says. 

But  I  was  soarin'  too  high  to  light  down  that  minute. 
So  I  kep'  on,  though  his  interruption  was  a-lowering  me 
down  gradual. 

'  There  is  a  great  filisofical.  fact  right  here,  Josiah  Allen,* 
says  I,  tryin'  to  bring  down  and  fit  the  idee  to  my  pard- 
ner's  comprehension,  for  it  is  ever  my  way  to  try  to  con- 
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vmce,  as  well  as  to  soar  in  oritory.  *  You  make  yoke  up 
the  old  mare  and  the  brindle  cow  together  and  drive  *eni 
year  after  year  in  a  buggy.  But  you  can't  make  that 
horse  into  a  cow,  or  make  that  old  cow  whinner.  It  can't 
be  done.  And  two  wimmen  may  each  of  'em  have  a  shear, 
a!id  think  they  will  screw  'em  together  and  save  pro- 
perty,  and  cut  some  with  'em.  But  if  one  of  them  halves 
is  2  or  3  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  and  narrower, 
how  be  they  goin'  to  cut  with  'em  ?  All  the  screws  and 
wrenches  in  creation  can't  do  no  more  than  hold  'em  to- 
gether. It  hain't  no  use  if  they  wuzn't  made  to  fit  each 
other  in  the  first  place,  unbeknown  to  them.'  Says  I, 
'  Some  folks  are  j'ined  together  for  life  in  jest  that  way, 
drawn  together  by  some  sort  of  influence,  worldly  con- 
siderations, blind  fancy,  thoughtlessness,  and  the  minis- 
ter's words  fasten  'em,  just  as  these  shears  was.  But 
good  land  !  after  the  vajiory,  dreamy  time  of  the  honey- 
moon is  passed  through,  and  the  heavy,  solid  warp  and 
woof  of  life  lays  before  'em  for  them  to  cut  a  path 
through  it,  they'll  find  out  whether  they  fit  each  other  or 
not.  -And  if  they  don't,  it  is  tejus  business  for  'em,  ex- 
tremely tejus,  and  thej^^'ll  find  it  out  so.' — -Speakin*  of 
twin — 'says  Josiah. 

His  persistent  and  stiddy  follerin'  up  of  his  own  train 
of 'lihought,  and  the  twin,  was  lowerin'  me  down  now  aw- 
ful fast,  and  says  I,  sort  o*  concludin'  up,  *  Be  good  and 
kind  to  everybody,  and  Mr.  Spinks'es  folks,  as  you  have 
opportunity ;  but  before  you  make  bosom  friends  of  'em, 
wait  and  see  if  your  soul  speaks.'  Says  I,  firmly,  *  Mine 
don't  in  this  case.' 

•  Speakin'  of  twin,*  says  Josiah  agin, '  Did  you  ever  see 
so  beautiful  a  twin  as  Mr.  Spinks'es  twin  is  ?  What  a  pity 
they  lost  the  mate  to  it !  Their  ma  says  it  is  perfectly 
wonderful  the  way  that  babe  takes  to  me.  I  held  it  all 
the  while  she  was  ironin',  this  forenoon.  And  the  two 
boys  foller  me  round  all  day,  tight  to  my  heels,  instead 
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of  their  father.   Spink  says  they  think  I  am  the  prettiest 
man  they  ever  see,  almost  perfectly  beautiful.' 

I  give  Josiah  Alien  a  look  full  in  his  face,  a  curioug 
look,  very  searching  and  peculiar.  But  before  I  had  time 
to  say  anything,  only  jest  that  look,  the  door  opened, 
and  Spinks'es  wives  sister  come  in  unexpected,  and  said 
that  Miss  Spinks  wanted  to  borrow  the  loan  of  ten  pounds 
of  side  pork,  a  fine  comb,  some  flour,  the  dish-kettle,  and 
my  tooth-brush.' 

I  let  her  have  'em  all  but  the  tooth  brush,  for  I  was 
determined  to  use  'em  well.  And  Josiah  didn't  like  it 
at  all  because  I  didn't  let  that  go.  And  he  said  in  a  fault- 
findin',  complainin'  axent  *  that  I  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
be  sociable.' 

And  I  told  him  that  *  I  thought  borrowin*  a  tooth- 
brush was  a  little  too  sociable.' 

And  he  most  snapped  my  head  off,  and  muttered  about 
my  not  bein'  neighborly,  and  that  I  didn't  feel  a  mite 
about  neighborin'  as  he  did.  And  I  made  a  vow,  then 
and  there  (inside  of  my  mind),  that  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word  to  Josiah  Allen  on  the  subject,  not  if  they  borrowed 
us  out  of  hous«  and  home.  Thinkses  I,  I  can  stand  it  as 
long  he  can  ;  ii  they  spile  our  things,  he  has  got  to  pay 
for  new  ones  ;  if  they  waste  our  property,  he  lias  got  to 
lose  it ;  if  they  spile  our  comfort,  he's  got  to  stand  it  as 
well  as  I  have  ;  and,  knowin'  the  doggy  obstinacy  of  his 
sect,  I  considered  this  great  truth,  and  acted  on  it,  that 
the  stiller  I  kep',  and  the  less  I  said  about  'em,  the  quicker 
he'd  get  sick  of  'em  ;  so  I  hehl  firm.  And  never  let  on  to 
Josiah  but  what  it  was  solid  comfort  to  me  to  have  'em 
there  all  the  time  a  most ;  and  not  have  a  minute  I  could 
call  my  own ,  and  have  'em  borrow  everything  under  the 
sun  that  ever  was  borrowed :  garden-sass  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  looking-glass,  groceries,  the  old  cat,  vittles,  cook- 
in'  utensils,  stove-pipe,  a  featlier-bed,  bolsters,  bed- 
Qlothes,  and  th^  New  Test^^ment^ 
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They  even  borrowed  Josiah's  clothes.  Why,  Spinka 
wore  Josiah's  best  pantaloons  more  than  Josiah  did.  He 
got  so  he  didn't  act  as  if  he  could  stir  out  without  Jo- 
Biah's  best  pantaloons.  He'd  keep  a  tellin'  that  he  was 
jjoin'  to  get  a  new  pair,  but  he  didn't  get  'em,  and  would 
nang  onto  Josiah's.  And  Josiah  had  to  stay  to  home  a 
number  of  times  jest  on  that  account.  And  then  he'd 
Dorrow  Josiah's  galluses.  Josiah  had  got  kinder  run  out 
of  galluses,  and  hadn't  got  but  one  pair  of  sound  ones. 
And  Josiah  would  have  to  pin  his  pantaloons  onto  his 
rest,  and  the  pins  would  lose  out,  and  it  was  all  Josiah 
could  do  to  keep  his  clothes  on.  It  made  it  awful  bad 
tor  hira.  I  know  one  day,  when  I  had  a  lot  of  company, 
I  had  to  wink  him  out  of  the  room  a  number  of  times,  to 
fix  himself  so  he  would  be  decent.  But  all  through  it  I 
kep'  still,  and  never  said  a  word.  I  see  we  was  loosin' 
property  fast,  and  had  lost  every  mite  of  comfort  we  had 
enjoyed,  for  there  was  some  of  'em  there  every  minute  of 
the  time,  a  most,  and  some  of  the  time  two  or  three  of 
*em.  Why,  Miss  Spiinks  used  to  come  over  and  eat  break- 
fast with  as  lots  of  times.  She'd  say  she  felt  so  mauger 
that  she  could't  eat  nothin'  to  home,  and  she  thought 
mel'y  my  vittles  would  go  to  the  place.  And  besides 
loosin'  our  property  and  comfort,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't 
till  I' k  sometimes  that  I  should  lose  my  pardner  by  'em, 
they  worked  him  so.  But  I  held  firm.  Thinkses  I  to 
myself,  it  must  be  that  Josiah  will  get  sick  of  neighborin', 
after  a  while,  and  start  'em  oflf.  For  the  sufferin's  thai 
man  endured  couldn't  never  be  told  nor  sung. 

Why,  before  they  had  been  there  a  month,  as  I  told 
sister  Bamber, — she  was  to  our  house  a  visitin*,  and 
Josiah  was  in  the  buttery  a  chumin',  and  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  hear, — ^saj's  I :  *  They  have  borrowed  everything 
I  have  got,  unless  it  is  Josiah.' 

And  if  you'll  believe  it,  before  I  had  got  the  words  ouf 
^f  m^  raouth,  Miss  Spinks'es  sister  opene4  t|:^e  door,  t^^d 
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v'ulked  in,  and  asked  me,  '  if  I  could  spare  Mr.  Alien  to 
help  stretch  a  carpet.* 

And  I  whispered  to  sister  Baniber,  and  says  I :  *  If  they 
hain't  borrowed  the  last  thing  now ;  if  they  hain't  bor- 
rowed Josiah/ 

But  I  told  the  girl  *  to  take  him  an*  welcome.*  (I  was 
very  polite  to  'em,  and  meant  to  be,  but  cool.) 

So  I  took  holt  and  done  the  churnin'  myself,  and  let 
him  go.  And  he  came  home  perfectly  tuckered  out. 
Wasn't  good  for  nothin'  hardly  for  several  days.  He  got 
strained  somehow  a  pullin*  on  that  carpet.  But  after 
that  they  would  send  for  him  real  often  to  help  to  do 
some  job.  They  both  took  as  much  agin  liberty  with 
Josiah  as  they  did  with  me ;  they  worked  him  down  al- 
most to  skin  and  bones.  Besides  all  the  rest  he  suffered. 
Why,  his  cow-sufferin'  alone  was  perfectly  awful.  They 
had  a  cow,  a  high  headed  creeter ;  as  haughty  a  actin'  cow 
as  ever  I  see  in  my  life.  She  would  hold  her  head  right 
up,  and  walk  over  our  fence,  and  tramp  through  the  gar- 
den. I  didn't  know  how  Josiah  felt  about  it,  but  I  used 
to  think  myself  that  I  could  have  stood  it  as  well  agin  if 
it  hadn't  been  so  high  headed.  It  would  look  so  sort  o' 
independent  and  overbearin'  at  me,  wheii  it  was  a  walkin* 
through  the  fence,  and  tramplin'  through  the  garden. 
Josiah  always  laid  out  his  beds  in  the  garden  with  a 
chalk-line,  as  square  and  beautiful  as  the  pyramids,  and 
that  cow  just  levelled  'em  to  the  ground.  They  tied  her 
up  nigiits,  but  she  would  get  loose,  and  start  right  for  our 
premises ;  seemed  to  take  right  to  us,  jest  as  the  rest  of 
'em  did.  But  I  held  firm,  for  I  see  that  gettin'  up  night 
after  night,  and  goin'  out  in  the  night  air,  chasiii'  after 
that  cow  was  cooling  off  my  companion's  affection  for  the 
Spinkses. 

And  then  they  kept  the  awfulest  sight  of  hens.  I  know 
Josiah  was  dretful  tickled  with  the  idee  at  first,  and  said, 
'  mebby  we  coul4  swap  with  'om,  get  into  their  kind  of 
heua;  ^  ^ 
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A.nd  I  told  him  in  a  cautious  way  *  that  I  shoudn't 
wonder  a  mite  if  we  did.' 

Wall,  them  hens  seemed  to  feel  jest  as  the  rest  of  tha 
family  did ;  didn't  seem  to  want  to  stay  to  home  a  mi- 
nute, but  flocked  right  over  onto  us ;  staid  right  by  ua 
day  and  night ;  would  hang  round  our  doors  and  door- 
steps, and  come  into  the  house  every  chance  they  could 
get,  daytimes ;  and  nights,  would  roost  right  along  on  the 
door-yard  fence,  and  the  front  porch,  and  the  lilack 
buslies,  and  the  pump.  Why,  the  story  got  out  that  we 
was  keepin'  a  hen-dair}',  and  strangers  who  thought  of 
goin'  into  the  business  would  stop  and  holler  to  Josiah, 
and  ask  hira  if  he  found  it  profitable  to  keep  so  many 
hens.  And  I'd  see  that  man  shakin'  his  fist  at  'em,  after 
they  would  go  on,  be  would  be  that  mad  at  'em.  Some- 
how the  idee  of  keepin'  a  hen-dairy  was  always  dretful 
obnoxious  to  Josiah,  though  it  is  perfectly  honorable,  as 
far  as  I  can  see. 

Finally,  he  had  made  so  much  of  'em,  the  two  boys  got 
to  thinkin'  so  much  of  Josiah  that  they  wanted  to  sleep 
with  him,  and  he,  thinkin'  it  wouldn't  be  neighborly  to 
refuse,  let  'em  come  every  little  while.  And  they  kicked 
awfully.  They  kicked  Josiah  Allen  till  he  was  black  and 
blue.  It  come  tough  on  Josiah,  but  I  didn't  say  a  word, 
only  I  merely  told  him  *  that  of  course  he  couldn't  expect 
me  to  sleep  with  the  hull  neighborhood,'  so  I  went  off, 
and  slept  in  the  settin'-room  bedroom.  It  made  me  a 
sight  of  work,  but  I  held  firm. 

At  last  Spinks  and  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister,  got 
into  the  habit  of  goin'  off  nights  to  parties,  and  leavin'  the 
twin  with  Josiah.  And  though  it  almost  broke  my  heart 
to  see  his  sufferin's,  still,  held  up  by  principle,  and  the 
aim  I  had  in  view,  I  would  go  oft*  and  sleep  in  the  settin'- 
room  bedroom,  and  let  Josiah  tussle  with  it.  Sometimes 
it  would  have  the  colic  most  all  night,  and  the  infantum, 
and  the  snufllcs.  But,  though  I  could  have  wept  when  I 
beerd  my  pardner  a  groanin  and  a  sithein'  in  the  dead  of 
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night,  and  a  callin'  on  heaven  to  witness  that  no  othei 
man  ever  had  thi.  sufferin's  he  was  a  sufferin*,  still,  held 
up  by  my  aim,  I  would  lay  still,  and  let  it  go  on. 

It  wore  on  Josiah  Allen.  His  health  seemed  to  he 
runnin'  down ;  his  morals  seemed  to  be  loose  and  tot- 
terin';  he  would  snap  me  up  every  little  while  as  if  he 
would  take  my  head  ofT;  and  unbeknown  to  him  1  would 
hear  him  a  jawin'  to  himself,  and  a  shakin'  his  fist  at 
nothin*  when  he  was  alone,  and  actin'.  But  I  kep'  cool, 
ibr  though  he  didn't  come  out  and  say  a  word  to  me 
about  the  Spinkses,  still  I  felt  a  feelin'  that  there  would 
be  a  change.  But  I  little  thought  the  change  was  so  near. 

But  one  momin'  to  the  breakfast-table,  as  I  handed 
Josiah  His  fourth  cup  of  coffee,  he  says  to  me,  says  he : 

'  Samantha,  sposen  we  go  to  brother  Bamberses  to-day, 
and  spend  the  day,  I  feel,'  says  he,  with  a  deep  sithe,  *  i 
feel  as  I  need  a  change.' 

Says  I,  lookin'  pityingly  on  his  pale  and  haggard  face, 
*  you  do,  Josiah,'  and  says  I, '  if  I  was  in  your  place  I 
would  speak  to  brother  Bamber  about  the  state  of  your 
morals.'  Says  I,  in  a  tender  yet  firm  tone,  *  I  don't  want 
to  scare  you,  Josiah,  nor  twit  you,  but  your  morals  seem 
to  be  a  totterin';  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  back-slidin', 
Josiah  Allen.' 

He  jumped  right  up  out  of  his  chair,  and  shook  his  fist 
over  towards  the  Spinks'es  house,  and  hollered  out  in  a 
loud,  awful  tone : 

'  My  morals  would  be  all  right  if  it  wuzn't  for  them 
dumb  Spinkses,  dumb  'em.* 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  pin-feather 
(as  it  were),  I  was  that  shocked  and  agitated ;  it  had  all 
come  onto  me  so  sudden,  and  his  tone  was  so  loud  and 
shameful.  But  before  I  could  say  a  word  he  went  oi 
shakin'  his  fist  vehementer  and  wilder  than  I  ever  see  a 
fist  shook : 

*  I  guess  you  be  neighbored  with  as  I  have  been,  and 
slept  with  by  two  wild-cats,  and  be  kicked  till  you  are 
black  and  blue,  ftnd  mebby  you'd  bftck-sU4e  I* 
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Says  I :  *  Josiah  Allen,  if  you  don't  go  to  see  Brother 
Bamber  to-day,  Brother  Bamber  shall  come  and  see  you. 
Did  I  ever  expect  to  live,'  says  I,  with  a  gloomy  lace,  *  to 
see  my  pardner  rampagin'  round  worse  than  any  pirate 
that  ever  swum  the  seas,  and  shakin*  his  first,  and  actin . 
I  told  you  in  the  first  on't,  Josiah  Allen,  to  begin  as  you 
could  hold  out.* 

*  What  if  you  did  V  he  yelled  out  '  Who  thought  we'd 
be  borrowed  out  of  house  and  home,  and  visited  to  death, 
and  trampled  over  by  cows,  aid  roosted  on  ;  who  s'posed 
they'd  inin  me  over  with  twin,  and  work  me  down  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  foller  me  'round  tight  to  my  heels  all  day, 
and  sleep  with  me  nights,  and  make  dumb  lunatiks  of 
themselves?    Dumb  'em!* 

Says  I,  in  firm  accents,  *  Josiah  Allen,  if  you  swear 
another  swear  to-day,  I'll  part  with  you  before  Squire 
Baker.'  Says  I,  '  It  bettei-s  it,  don't  it,  for  you  to  start 
up  and  go  to  swearin'." 

Before  Josiah  could  answer  me  a  word,  the  door  opened 
and  in  comes  Miss  Spinks'es  sister.  They  never  none  of 
'em  knocked,  but  dropped  right  down  on  us  unexpected, 
like  sun-strokes. 

Says  she,  with  a  sort  of  haughty,  independent  mean 
onto  her  (some  like  their  cow's  mean),  and  directin'  her 
conversation  to  Josiah : 

*  Mr.  Spink  is  going  to  have  his  likeness  took,  to-day, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  borrow  the  loan  of  your  panta- 
loons and  galluses.     And  he  said  if  you  didn't  want  your 

Eantaloons  to  go  without  your  boots  with  'era,  he  guessed 
e'd  wear  your  boots,  as  his  had  been  heel-tapped  and 
might  show.  And  the  two  boys  bein*  so  took  up  with 
you,  Mr.  Allen,  their  Ma  thought  she'd  let  'em  come  over 
and  sleep  with  you  while  they  was  gone ;  they  didn't 
know  but  they  might  stay  several  days  to  her  folks'es,  ar 
they  had  heard  of  a  number  of  parties  that  was  goin'  to  be 
held  in  that  neighborhood.  And  knowin'  you  hadn't  nc 
littl«  childern  of  ^our  own,  she  thought  it  mi^ht  bo  &^>:q 
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able  to  you  to  keep  the  twin,  while  they  was  gone — and 
— and — ' 

She  hadn't  got  through  with  her  speech,  and  I  don't 
know  what  she  would  have  tackled  us  for  next.  But  the 
door  opened  without  no  wamin',  and  in  come  Miss  Spink 
herself,  and  she  said  that  '  Spink  had  been  urgin'  her  to 
be  took,  too,  and  they  kinder  wanted  to  be  took  holt  of 
hands,  and  thought  if  Josiah  and  me  had  some  kid  gloves 
by  us,  they  would  borrow  the  loan  of  *em ;  they  thought 
it  would  give  'em  a  more  genteel,  aristocratic  look.  And 
as  for  the  childem,'  says  she,  *  we  shall  go  ofi'  feelin'  jest 
as  safe  and  happy  about  'em  as  if  they  was  with  us.  they 
love  dear  Mr.  Allen  so.'  And  says  she  with  a  sweet  smile, 
'  I  have  lived  on  more  places  than  I  can  think  of  hardly 
— we  never  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  a  place,  some- 
how the  climates  didn't  agree  with  us  long  at  a  time.  But 
never,  in  all  the  places  we  have  lived  in,  have  we  ever 
had  such  neighbors,  never,  never  did  we  take  such  solid 
comfort  a-neighboring,  as  we  do  here.' 

Josiah  jumped  right  upon  his  feet,  and  shook  his  fist  at 
her,  and  says  he,  in  a  more  skareful  tone  thtin  he  had  used 
as  yet : 

*  You  have  got  to  stop  it.  If  you  don't  stop  neigh- 
berin'  with  me,  I'll  know  the  reason  why.* 

Miss  Spinks  looked  skairt,  and  agitated  awful,  but  I 
laid  hands  on  him,  and  says  I,  *  Bo  calm,  Josiah  Allen, 
and  compose  yourself  down.' 

'I  won't  be  calm  1'  says  Lc,  *I  won't  be  composed 
down.' 

Says  I,  firmly,  still  a-keepin'  between  him  and  her,  and 
still  a-layin'  holt  of  him,  *  You  must,  Josiah.* 

*  I  tell  you  I  won't,  Samantha !  I'll  let  you  know,*  saya 
he,  a-shakin'  his  fist  at  her  powerful.  '  I'll  let  j^ou  know 
that  you  have  run  me  over  with  twin  for  the  last  time ; 
I'll  let  you  know  that  I  have  been  trampled  over,  and  eat 
up  by  cows,  and  roosted  on,  and  slept  with  for  the  last 
time/  sa^s  he,  shf^kii^'  bo^|i  ^s^  ft^  \\^y.    *  Ypu  li^ v?  weigh- 
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bored  your  last  neighbor  with  me,  and  I'll  let  you  know 
you  have/ 

Says  I,  *  Josiah  Allan,  I  tell  you  to  compose  yourselt 
down.' 

'  And  I  tell  you  again,  Samantha,  that  I  wonH  /* 

But  I  could  see  that  his  voice  was  sort  o'  lowerin* 
down,  and  I  knew  the  woist  was  over.  J  spoke  sort  o' 
sooth in'ly  to  him,  and  told  him,  in  tender  axents,  that  he 
shouldn't  be  neighbored  with  another  mite;  and  finally, 
I  got  him  quieted  down.  But  he  looked  bad  in  the  face, 
and  his  sithes  was  fearful. 

My  feelin's  for  that  man  give  me  strength  to  give  Miss 
Spink  a  piece  of  my  mind.  My  talk  was  calm,  and  to 
the  purpose,  and  very  smart.  It  was  a  very  little  on  the 
allegory  way.  I  told  her  jest  how  I  felt  about  mejum 
courses;  how  sweet  and  happyfyin'  it  was  to  pursue  'em. 

Says  I,  *  Fire  is  first-rate,  dretful  comfortin'  for  warm- 
in'  and  cookin*  purposes  ;  too  much  fire  is  bad,  and  leads 
to  conflagrations,  martyrs,  and  etcetery.  Water  is  good  ; 
too  much  leads  to  drownin',  drop  .y,  and-so  forth.  Neigh- 
borin'  is  good,  first-rate,  if  followed  mejumly.  Too  much 
neighborin'  leads  to  weariness,  anarchy,  kicks,  black  and 
blue  pardners,  and  almost  delerious  Josiahs.* 

As  quick  as  I  mentioned  the  word  kick,  I  see  a  change 
in  Josiah 's  face ;  he  begun  to  shake  his  fist,  and  act ;  I 
see  he  was  growin'  wild  agin ;  Miss  Spink  see  it  too,  and 
she  and  her  sister  fled. 

That  very  afternoon  Josiah  went  to  Jonesville  and  served 
some  papers  onto  'era.  They  hadn't  made  no  bargn  in,  for 
any  certain  time,  so  by  losin'  all  his  rent,  he  got  rid  of 
'em  before  the  next  afternoon.  And  says  he  to  me  that 
night,  as  he  sot  by  the  fire  rubbin'  some  linement  onto  his 
legs  where  he  had  been  kicked,  says  he  to  me  : 

'  Samantha,  if  any  human  bein'  ever  comes  to  rent  that 
house  of  me,  I'U  shoot  W  clown,  just  fts  I  wvuld  ^ 
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1  knew  he  had  lost  over  two  hundred  dollars  by  'em, 
and  been  kicked  so  lame  that  he  couldn't  stand  on  hia 
feet  hardly.  I  knew  that  man  had  been  neighbored  al- 
most into  his  grave,  but  I  couldn't  set  by  calmly  and  hear 
him  talk  no  such  wickedness,  and  so  says  I : 

*  Josiah  Allen,  can't  you  ever  learn  to  take  a  mejum 
course  ?  You  needn't  go  round  huntin'  up  renters,  or 
murder  *em  if  they  come  nigh  you.*  Say£i  I,  *  You  must 
learn  to  be  more  moderate  and  mejum.' 

But  he  kep'  right  on,  a-pourin'  out  the  linement  on  his 
hand,  and  rubbin*  it  onto  his  legs,  and  stuck  to  it  to  the 
last.  Says  he,  'I'd  shoot  him  down,  jest  as  I  would  a 
mushrat ;  and  there  hain't  a  law  in  the  land  but  what 
would  bear  me  out  in  it' 
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MORALIZIN*  AND  EMSODlN*. 

ANYBODY  would  have  thought  that  this  episotle 
(Spink  episode)  would  have  sickened  Josiah  Allen 
of  launchin'  out  into  any  more  headwork,  and  tryiu'  to 
make  money  on  a  speck.  But  if  you'll  believe  it,  Jona- 
than Spinks'es  folks  hadn't  been  gone  three  weeks — for 
Kitty  come  back  the  day  after  Spinks'es  folks  left,  and 
she  only  stayed  with  us  two  weeks  that  time,  havin*  pro- 
mised to  stay  a  spell  to  Thomas  Jefferson's,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  days  after  she  went — and  then  I  knew  by 
Josiah's  legs — the  black-and-blue  spots  hadn't  begun  to 
wear  off;  they  had  just  begun  to  turn  yaller — and  then  I 
knew  by  my  head-dress,  too — when  that  man  come  home 
from  Jonesville  one  night,  cross  as  a  bear. 

I  said  I  knew  by  my  head-dress.  I  well  remember  1 
had  wore  it  that  afternoon  for  the  lirst  time,  some  expect- 
in*  very  genteel  company,  and  wantin'  to  look  well.  But 
the  company  didn't  come,  and  Kellup  Cobb  did.  He 
come  to  bring  home  a  wnt  be  had  borrowed  the  night 
before  at  the  missionary  moetin'  to  send  for  his  annual 
gift  to  the  heathens.  And  he  noticed  my  new  cap  in  a 
minute.  He  looked  witherin'  and  overbearin*  at  it,  and 
in  a  sort  of  a  back-handed,  underground  way,  that  I  can't 
bear,  nor  never  could,  he  hegun  to  throw  hints  at  me 
about  it.  About  married  women  and  members  of  meetin'- 
housen  spendin'  their  money  in  such  extravagance,  when 
they  might  spend  it  in  spreadin'  the  Gospel  in  benighted 
lands — and  about  how  awful  wicked  it  was  to  be  so  dressy 
^Hmd  et  cetery,  et  cetery. 
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My  cAp  iVuz  middlin'-foamin'  lookin'.  I  couldn't  deny 
it,  and  didn't  try  to.  It  wuzn't  what  you  might  will  over 
and  above  dressy,  but  it  was  handsome,  and  very  nice. 
The  ribbin  on  it  cost  me  18  pence  per  yard,  and  the  cap 
contained  two  yards  and  a  half ;  it  was  very  nice.  But 
none  too  good  for  me,  my  Josiah  said. 

He  is  what  you  may  call  a  close  man  at  a  bargain. 
(Tight,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  word  to  express  his 
situation.)  But  he  loves  dearly  to  see  me  look  beautiful. 
And  he  is  very  gay  in  his  tastes  ;  red  is  his  favorite  color, 
ana  the  more  fiery  shades  of  yellow  ;  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  me  dressed  in  these  tints  all  the  time.  But  I  don't 
encourage  him  in  the  idee.  Not  that  I  think  one  color 
is  wickeder  than  another,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  be- 
comin'  to  my  style  and  age. 

Now  this  new  head  dress,  I  had  picked  it  out  and 
selected  it  with  my  pardner  by  my  side,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  me  loud,  as  I  was  a-selectin*  of  it :  '  If  you  have 
got  to  have  a  new  cap,  Samantha,  for  mercy's  sake  get  a 
red  one.* 

But  I  whispered  to  him  that  I  should  look  like  a  fool 
with  a  red  cap  on,  and  to  keep  still. 

And  then  he  whispered  agin,  in  a  more  anxious  tone : 
'  Well  then,  for  pity's  sake  do  get  yeller,  or  sunthin'  that 
has  got  a  little  color  to  it.  Black  !  black  !  the  whole  of 
the  time ;  you  look  jest  like  a  mourner.* 

I  had  a  black  one  on  my  hand  at  that  time,  admirin* 
of  it,  and  most  settled  on  it.  But  Josiah's  mean  was  such 
as  I  was  a-settlin',  that  I,  as  a  devoted  pardner,  and  a 
woman  of  principle,  compromised  the  matter  with  Josiah 
and  Duty,  by  purchasin'  one  trimmed  with  a  sort  of  a 
pinky,  lilack  color.  It  was  very  becomin'  to  me.  But  I 
won't  deny,  as  a  woman  who  is  bred  to  tellin*  the  truth 
and  not  gin  to  deceit  and  coverin'  up, — I  won't  deny  that 
the  first  time  I  tried  that  head-dress  on  after  I  got  home 
1  had  my  curious  feelin's.  I  thought  mebby  it  was  wrong 
for  m©  to  buy  such  costly  ribbin,  and  so  much  of  it.  And 
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tlien  I  worried  about  the  color,  too.  Think ses  I,  mebby 
it  is  too  young  for  me  ;  too  young  for  a  womnn  who  owns 
a  bald-headed  pardner  and  a  grandchild,  and  who  has  but 
few  teeth  left  in  her  head. 

My  conscience  is  a  perfect  old  tyrent,  and  jest  drives 
me  round  more'n  half  the  time.  I  am  willin'  to  bo  drove 
bv  her  as  fur  as  I  ort  to  be.  But  sometimes,  I  declare 
for't,  I  get  so  tuckered  out  with  her  drivin's,  that  I  get 
fairly  puzzled,  and  wonderin'  whether  she  knows  herself 
all  the  time  jest  what  she  is  about ;  whether  she  is  certain 
that  she  is  always  a  drivin'  me  in  the  right  road ;  and 
how  fur  I  ort  to  be  drove  by  her,  and  when,  and  where 
to ;  and  whether  I  ort  to  let  my  intellect  and  common 
sense  lay  holt  and  help  he**  drive.  As  I  say,  she  run  me 
considerable  of  a  run  on  this  head-dress.  I  had  a  awful 
time  of  it,  and  won't  deny  it,  and  I  was  on  the  very  pint 
several  times  of  carry  in'  it  back.  But  when  Kellup  came 
right  out,  and  gin  such  powerful  hints  about  it ;  about 
extravagance,  and  wickedness,  and  vanity ;  and  about 
married  wimmen  settin'  sinful  pattern  to  them  outside  of 
roeetin'  housen,  and  that  it  didn't  look  likely,  and  et 
cetery,  et  ceteiy,  and  so  forth. 

Why,  as  he  went  on  a  hintin'  so  powerful  strong,  and 
givin'  such  burnin'  glances  onto  that  head-dress,  why,  I 
sort  o*  sprunted  up,  and  begun  to  see  things  on  the  other 
side  plainer  than  I  had  seen  'em. 

Then  says  I,  as  the  eyes  of  my  specks  rested  upon  the 
apple-boughs  that  filled  the  north  kitchen  winder  with  a 
glow  of  rosiness  and  sweetness : 

*  The  Lord  don't  seem  to  think  as  you  do,  Kellup.  Jest 
see  how  He  has  dressed  up  that  old  apple-tree.'  Says  1 : 
'  No  fashionable  belle  in  New  York  or  Paris  village  can 
ever  hope  to  wear  garments  so  daintily  fine  and  sweet 
No  queen  nor  empress  ever  wore  or  ever  will  wear  for 
their  coronation  robes  such  splendid  and  gorgeous  rai- 
iaei\t  as  the  common  spring  suit  of  that  old  apple-tree.' 
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Says  Kellup,  hol^an'  his  liead  well  up  in  the  air,  ami 
drawin'  his  lips  down  with  a  v«ry  self-righteous  drawin*, 
that  I  knew  meant  head-dress,  though  he  didn't  come 
right  out  and  say  it : 

*  I  despise  and  detest  the  foolishness  of  display.  There 
h  more  important  and  serious  business  on  earth  than 
dressin'  up  to  look  nice.* 

*  That  is  so ;  *  says  I,  '  that  is  jest  as  true  as  you  live. 
Now  that  old  apple  tree's  stiddy  business  and  theme  is  to 
muke  sweet,  juicy  apples;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
don't  hinder  her  from  dressin'  up,  and  lookin'  well.  The 
Lord  might  have  made  the  apples  grow  in  rows  right 
round  the  trunk  from  top  to  bottom  with  no  "  foolishness 
of  display  *'  of  the  rosy  coloring  and  perfume — but  He 
didn't.  He  chose  in  His  wisdom,  which  is  not  for  you 
or  me  to  doubt,  to  make  it  a  glorv  and  a  delight  to  every 
beholder.  So  beautiful  that  the  birds  sail  and  sing  with 
very  joy  in  and  out  of  the  sweet  branches,  and  the  happy 
bees  &um  delightedly  about  the  honey-laden  cells,  and 
she,  whose  name  was  once  Smith,  has  been  made  happy 
as  a  queen  all  day  long,  by  jest  lookin'  out  of  that 
window  down  into  the  fragrant,  rosy  depths  of  sweetness 
and  light.* 

'  Wall,'  says  Kellup,  lookin'  keen  at  my  head-dress,  *  I 
don't  consider  it  likely,  anyway,  to  spend  so  much  time  a 
dressin'  up — it  is  a  shiftless  waste  of  time,  anyway.* 

*  Why,*  says  I ;  for  the  more  he  scolded  me,  the  plainer 
I  see  the  other  side  of  things.  So  curious  are  human  bein'a 
constituted  and  sot. 

*  Nater  has  always  been  considered  likely — I  never 
heard  a  word  against  her  character,  and  she  is  stiddy 
minded,  too,  end  hard  workin*.  She  works  hard,  Nater 
does.  She  works  almost  beyond  her  strength  sometimes. 
She  has  sights  of  work  on  her  hands  all  the  hull  time, 
and  she  has  a  remarkable  knack  of  tumin*  off  tremendous 
day's  works.  And  I  never  in  my  hull  life  heard  her  called 
ihlftlcss  or  slack.     Bu^   what  a  case  she  is  to  omiment 
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herself  off;  to  rag  out  and  show  herself  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent colors.  And  if  she  feels  better  to  be  dressed  up 
and  fixed  off  kinder  pretty  while  she's  to  work,  I  don't 
know  whose  business  it  is.  I  never  was  no  case  myself 
to  dress  up  in  white  book  muslin,  or  pink  silk,  or  bobonet 
lace,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  when  I  was  a  doin'  hard 
jobs,  such  as  rnakin*  soap,  and  runnin'  candles,  and  clean- 
in'  house,  and  etcetery.  And  when  I  have  got  to  be  out 
in  the  rain  when  it  is  all  drabbly  and  muddy,  why  I  jest 
wrap  up  and  look  like  fury.  But  she  don't.  No !  I 
have  known  her  time  and  agin  to  tie  the  most  gorgeous 
and  shinin'  rainbow  round  her  old  waist  and  jest  lay  her- 
self out  to  look  foatnin'  and  dressy,  right  there  in  the 
rain. 

*  It  beats  all  how  she  does  fix  herself  up.  But  it  don't 
hurt  mv  feelin's  at  all.  I  never  was  a  mite  jealous  of 
other  females  lookin'  better  than  I  did.  The  better  they 
look,  the  better  I  enjoy  lookin'  at  'em.  And  if  Nater  can 
dress  up  better  and  look  better  while  she  is  doin'  her 
spring  work  and  all  her  other  ha^:d  jobs  than  I  can,  good 
land  !  how  simple  it  would  be  in  me  to  blame  her.  There 
is  where  I  use  such  cast-iron  reason.  You  don't  ketch 
me  a  blamin'  other  folks  for  their  little  personal  ways 
and  habits  that  don't  do  nobody  no  hurt.  She  is  well  off", 
Nater  is,  and  able  to  do  as  she  is  a  mind  to ;  she  has  got 
plenty  to  do  with ;  she  don't  have  to  scrimp  herself  to 
buy  flowers,  and  tossels,  and  rainbows.  If  she  did,  I 
shouldn't  approve  of  it  in  her,  not  at  all.  I  despise  folks 
^oin'  beyond  their  means  to  look  pretty.  I  think  it  is 
wicked,  and  the  height  of  dretfulness.  But  if  them  th?  t 
are  abundantly  able  and  willin'  want  to  look  nice,  I  say, 
let  'em  look.* 

And  I  cast  a  conscious  and  sort  of  a  modest  glance  up 
into  the  lookin'-glass  that  hung  over  the  table.  I  could 
jest  ketch  a  glimpse  of  my  head-dress,  and  I  see  «hat  its 
strings  floated  out  noble,  and  I  see  at  the  same  glance 
that  he  was  still  lookin'  witherin'  at  it.    But  I  didn  t  care 
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a  mito  for  it.  I  was  jest  filled  with  iny  subject  (that  side 
of  it,  for  every  subject  has  got  more*D  a  doze»'  sides  to  it), 
and  the  more  lie  cast  them  witherin'  looics  onto  me  the 
more  I  wuzri't  withered — but  soared  up  in  mind,  and  grew 
eloquent. 

And  I  went  on  fearfully  eloquent  about  Nater,  and  the 
way  she  fixed  herself  up  perfectly  beautiful — flight  when 
she  was  a  workin'  the  hardest. 

*  Why,'  says  I, '  when  si '^  goes  way  down  into  tlie  depth.-^ 
of  the  under  world  to  make  iron,  and  coal,  and  salt,  and 
things  that  has  got  to  bo  made,  and  she  has  got  to  make 
cm — why,  she  can't  be  contented  way  down  there  in  the 
dark,  all  alone  by  herself,  without  decking  herself  off 
with  diamonds,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  gems,  and  holdin' 
up  wreaths  of  shinin'  crystal,  enameled  fern  fronds,  and 
liangin'  clusteis  snowy  white,  and  those  shinin*  with  every 
dazzlin'  hue. 

•  And  way  down  on  the  ocean  floor,  fifteen  miles  or  so 
down  below,  where  she  would  naturally  expect  nobody 
would  come  a  visatin' — why,  way  down  there,  where  she 
must  know  that  there  hain't  no  company  liable  to  drop 
in  on  her  onexpected,  yet  every  minute  of  the  time  she 
is  all  ornamented  off  with  pearls,  and  opal-tinted  shells, 
(laintest  green  and  crimson  sea-gi*ass,  gem-like  purple 
rtstreas,  vonderful  pink  and  white  coral  wreaths — all 
strange  aud  lovely  blossoms  of  the  sea. 

'■  What  tongue  can  tell  the  wonders  of  the  beauty  she 
arrays  herself  with  way  down  there  in  the  daik  alone. 
How  every  little  bud  of  beauty  is  wreathed  around  with 
other  marvels  of  loveliness — how  all  about  one  tiny  little 
•it  of  a  blossom  will  be  twined  other  wonderful  little 
iiowerin'  vines,  starred  with  crystal  bells. 

'  No  tongue  can  ever  describe  it — not  mine,  certainly, 
for  I  say  but  little  myself,  and  that  little  is  far  too  small 
CO  express  these  wonders  of  beauty. 

'  And  th^n  ri^lit  round  here,  when  she  is  to  work  right 
liere  in  our  fiel^,  doin'  her  common  run  of  hard  work — 
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Buch  as  D  J  akin'  wheat,  and  oats,  and  other  grain.  No 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  is,  or  muggy ;  no  mattei 
whether  she  is  behindhand  with  her  work,  and  in  a  awful 
hurry — she  always  finds  time  to  scatter  along  in  the 
orderly  ranks  of  the  grain,  wild  red  poppies  and  blue-eyed 
asters.  And  I  never  in  my  life,  and  Josiah  never  did,  see 
her  ever  make  a  solid  ear  of  coni  without  she  hung  on  top 
of  it  a  long  silk  tossel.  And  I  don't  believe  she  ever  made 
a  ton  of  hay  in  the  world,  if  she  had  her  own  way  about 
it,  but  what  she  made  it  perfectly  gay  with  white  daisies 
and  butter-cups. 

'  And  all  the  gardens  of  the  world  she  gloiifies,  and  all 
the  roads,  and  hedges,  and  lanes  and  by-ways.  No  matter 
how  long  and  crooked  they  are,  or  how  tejus,  she  scattera 
blossoms  of  brightness  and  beauty  over  them  all. 

'And  clear  up  on  the  highest  mountains,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  everlastin'  snows,  she  will  stop  to  lay  a 
cluster  of  sweet  mountain  anemones  and  Alpine  ro3es  on 
the  old  bosom — for  she  is  gettin'  considerable  along  in 
years,  Nater  is.  Not  that  I  say  it  in  a  runnin*  way  at 
all,  or  spiteful,  or  mean.  But  I  s'pose  she  is  older  than 
we  have  any  idee  of — as  old  agin  as  folks  call  her.  But 
she  acts  young,  and  looks  so,  She  holds  her  age  remark- 
able, as  has  often  been  remarked  about  a  person  whose 
name  was  once  Smith, 

*  Why,  she  acts  fairly  frisky  and  girlish  sometimes. 
Way  down  in  the  lowest  valleys,  down  by  the  most  hidden 
brook-side,  she  will  sit  down  to  weave  together  the  most 
lovely  and  coquetish  bunches  of  fern  and  grasses,  and 
scarlet  and  golden  wild  flowers,  and  deck  herself  up  in 
'em  like  a  bride  of  16.  You  never  ketched  her  runnin'  in 
debt  for  a  lot  of  stuff  though — her  principles  are  too  firm. 
But  she  goes  on  makin'  beauty  and  gladness  wherever 
she  goes,  and  lookin'  handsome,  and  if  it  had  been  wicked 
the  Lord  wouldn't  have  let  hjr  go  on  in  it.  He  ccvild 
have  stopped  her  in  a  minute  if  He  had  wanted  to.  She 
does  jest  as  He  tells  her  to,  and  always  did. 
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'  And,*  says  I,  with  considerable  of  a  stem  look  onto 
Kellup, '  if  Nater — if  she  who  understands  the  unwritten 
language  of  God,  that  we  can't  speak  yet — if  she,  whose 
ways  seem  to  us  to  be  a  revelation  of  that  will  of  the  Most 
High — if  she  can  go  on  wreathing  herself  in  beauty,  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  afraid  of  gettin'  holt  of  all  we 
can  of  it — of  all  lovely  things.  And  I  don't  think,'  says 
I,  givin'  a  sort  of  a  careless  glance  up  into  the  lookin'- 
glass, '  that  there  should  be  such  a  fuss  made  by  the  world 
at  large  about  my  head-dress/ 

'  But,'  pays  Kellup,  a  groanin'  loud  and  violent,  *it  is 
the  wickedness  of  it  I  look  at.  To  follow  the  vile  ex- 
ample of  the  rich.  And  oh !  how  wicked  rich  folks  be. 
How  hard-hearted,  how  unprincipled,  and  vile.*  And  agin 
he  groaned,  deep. 

S  lys  I,  *  Don't  groan  so,  Kellup,*  for  it  was  truly  skair- 
ful  to  hear  him. 

Says  he,  '  I  will  groan!  *  Says  he,  '  The  carryin's  on 
and  extravagance  of  the  rich  is  enough  to  make  a  dog 


groan. 


I  see  I  couldn't  stop  his  groanin*,  but  I  went  on  a  talk- 
in'  reasonable,  in  hopes  I  could  quell  him  down. 

Says  I,  *  There  is  two  sides  to  most  everything,  Kellup, 
and  some  have  lots  of  sides.  That  is  what  makes  the 
world  such  a  confusin'  place  to  live  in.  If  things  and 
idees  didn't  have  but  one  side  to  'em,  we  could  grab  liolt 
of  that  side,  hold  it  close,  and  bo  at  rest. 

'  But  they  do.  And  you  must  look  on  both  sides  o( 
things  before  you  make  a  move.  You  mustn't  confine 
yourself  to  lookin'  on  jest  one  side  of  a  subject,  for  it 
hain't  reasonable.* 

'  I  won't  try  to  look  on  both  sides,*  oays  he  with  a  bitter 
look.  *  That  is  what  makes  folks  onsettled  and  onstabled 
in  their  views,  and  liberal.  But  I  won't.  I  am  firm  and 
decided.  I  am  satisfied  to  look  on  one  side  of  a  subject 
—on  the  good  old  orthodox  side.  You  won*t  ketch  me  a 
whifflin'  round  and  lookin'  on  every  side  of  a  idee.' 
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'  Wall,* says  I,  cnlmly,  for  to  convince,  an*^  not  to  rin^tr 
is  ever  my  theme  and  purpose.  And  knovvin'  ihat  to  the 
multitude  truth  is  most  often  palatable  if  presented  in  a 
parabolical  form,  and  has  been  for  centuries  ofttn  imbibed 
by  them  in  that  way,  entirely  unbeknown  to  them.  And 
knowin'  that  the  little  scenes  of  daily  life  are  as  good  to 
wrap  round  morals  and  cause  'em  to  be  swallowed  down 
unbeknowin',  as  peach  preserves  are  to  roll  round  pills,  I 
went  on  and  says : 

'  If  you  won't  look  on  only  one  side  of  a  subject,  Kellup, 
you  may  find  yourself  in  as  curious  a  place  as  Melvin  Case 
was  last  fall.  His  wife  told  it  herself  to  Miss  Gansey,  and 
Miss  Gansey  told  the  editor  of  the  Augurs'es  wife,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Augurs'es  wife  told  Miss  Mooney,  and  she 
told  the  woman's  first  husband's  mother-in-law  that  told 
me.    Jt  come  straight. 

*  It  was  a  very  curious  situation,  and  the  way  on't  was: 
Melvin  Case,  as  you  know,  married  Clarinda  Filler  of 
I'illcr  P'int,  down  on  the  Lake  Shore  road.  Wall,  they 
had  been  married  23  years  and  never  had  no  children,  and 
last  fall  they  had  a  nice  little  boy.  He  was  a  welcome 
child,  and  weighed  ov^er  9  pounds. 

*  Wall,  Malvin  thought  the  world  of  his  wife,  and  bein* 
very  tickled  about  the  boy,  and  feelin'  very  affectionate 
towards  his  wife  at  the  time,  he  proposed  at  once  that 
they  should  call  him  after  her  maiden  name — Filler.  Of 
course  she  give  her  willin'  consent,  and  they  was  both 
highly  tickled.  But  you  see,  bein*  blinded  by  affection 
and  happiness,  they  didn't  look  on  only  one  side  of  the 
idee,  and  thev  never  studied  on  how  the  two  names  was 
a  goin  to  look  when  they  v/as  put  together,  till  after  he 
had  wrote  it  down  in  the  Bible  ;  and  then  he  paused,  with 
his  pen  in  his  linnd,  and  looked  up  perfectly  horrified  at 
his  wife,  who  was  holdin'  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  look- 
in'  over  his  shoulder,  and  she  looked  perfectly  dumb- 
foundered  at  him,  for  they  see  it  looked  awful — Filler 
Case. 
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'Nowyoii  are  lookin*  at  one  side  of  the  subject,  Lull 
there  is  another  side  to  it,  Kellup, — there  is  as  sure  as  you 
live  and  breathe. 

*  God  knows  too  much  cannot  be  said  or  sung  about  the 
duty  the  rich  owe  to  the  poor.  They  cannot  study  too  cor- 
rectly, and  follow  too  closely  the  pattern  that  He,  the 
loving  Elder  Brother,  set  them.  He  who  was  so  tender  in 
His  compassion ;  so  helpful  and  thoughtful  to  the  claims 
of  the  poor  and  humble.  But  charity  is  a  big  word,  and 
it  has  more  than  one  side  to  it.  It  means  charity  to  the 
poor,  under  whose  lowly  roofs  He  once  entered,  a  child  of 
the  poor,  and  so  consecrated  them  honorable  for  all  time. 
Those  who  were  His  closest  friends  through  His  toilsome 
earthly  life ;  those  whom  He  loved  first,  and  loved  last ; 
cared  for  even  in  that  supreme  moment  of  His  most  tri- 
umphant and  glorious  ignominy.  Shall  not  His  followers 
forever  love  and  bless  those  He  hallowed  by  His  tender 
care  in  such  a  moment  ?  Yes,  charity  to  the  poor  first. 
But  we  mustn't  stop  there,  Kellup.  We  may  want  to  set 
right  down  in  front  of  that  side  of  the  word,  and  stay 
there.  But  we  mustn't.  If  we  want  to  view  this  heavenly 
word  on  every  side  we  must  walk  round  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  see  that  it  means,  too,  charity  to  the  rich.  A 
higher,  subtler  quality  of  charity  it  calls  for  in  us  than 
the  other. 

*  For  I  can  tell  you,  Kellup,  some  folks  say  it  is  a  tough 
job  for  one  to  keep  a  sweet,  charitable,  loving  spirit  to- 
wards them  that  are  richer,  more  successful,  and  happier 
than  they  be.  Hard  for  'em  to  rejoice  over  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  great.  Hard  for  'em  to  keep  from  judgin' 
them  severely — from  feelin*  envious  over  the  good  fortune 
they  cannot  share. 

'  We  are  exhorted  to  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  falls 
down  a.nd  breaks  his  leg.  We  are  exhorted  to  feel  chris- 
tian toward  that  humble  man.  But  though  there  hain't 
much  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  is 
enoug]\  sight  harder  to  feel  christian  towards  tliat  man 
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whon  we  are  a  layin'flat  on  the  ice,  or  slipjjer}*  rtiJt-walk, 
and  he  is  a  standin'  up  straight. 

*  It  is  easy  to  deceive  ourselves;  easy  to  give  very  big, 
noble  names  to  very  small  emotions.  And  if  we  feel  un- 
comfortable to  see  some  one  else  who  has  always  stood  on 
the  same  level  with  ourselves  suddenly  lifted  above  us, — 
no  matter  how  worthily  he  may  have  earned  that  more 
exalted  station, — we  may  call  that  uncomfortable  feelin' 
any  name  we  please.  We  may  call  it  a  holy  horror  of 
worldly-mindedness — a  hauntin'  fear  lest  he  be  jeopard- 
izin'  his  immortal  soul,  by  settin*  up  on  that  loftier  spear. 
And  mebby  it  is.  I  hain't  a  goin'  to  come  right  out  and 
say  that  it  hain't.  But  I  will  say  this,  for  there  hain't  no 
harm  in  it,  and  it  can't  make  no  trouble.  I  will  say  that 
if  we  feel  this  uncomfortable  feelin'  we  ort  to  keep  a  close 
watch  of  our  symptoms.  For  though  that  gripin'  pain  in 
the  left  side  may  be  a  religious  pain,  yet  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  envy.  And  if  it  is,  it  requires  fur 
different  treatment.  And  it  may  be  a  self-righteous, 
Pharasaical  feelin'  that  our  Lord  seemed  to  hate  worst  of 
any  feelin'  we  could  feel. 

*  J  tell  you  it  requires  the  very  closest  dognosing  (to 
use  a  high  learnt  medical  phrase)  to  get  the  symptoms 
exactly  right,  and  see  exactty  what  aches  we  are  a  achin'. 
For  the  heart  that  we  imagine  is  a  gripin*  and  a  achin' 
at  sinful  worldly-mindedness,  may  be  a  achin'  with  the 
consumin'  fever  of  spite,  and  envy  and  revenge,  the  heart- 
burnin'  desire  and  determination  to  bring  the  loftier  and 
the  nobler  down  in  some  way  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  if 
not  by  fair  means,  with  the  foul  ones  of  malice  and  slan- 
der and  lies. 

'  I  don't  say  it  is  so ;  but  I  say,  let  us  be  careful,  and 
let  us  be  charitable  to  all, — the  rich  and  the  poor, — for 
charity,  Kellup,  like  the  new  linen  ulsters,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sinners 

*  Now,'  says  I,  metaforin'  a  little,  as  I  might  have 
known  I  should  before  I  got  through, '  now  if  I  was  a  wo- 
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man,  and  should  sny  that  to  wear  diamonds  nas  wicked, 
or  to  live  in  a  beautiful  home  full  of  books  and  pictures, 
and  all  the  means  of  ease  and  culture  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  me,  and  wicked,  when  I  was  hankerin*  in  the 
very  depths  of  my  soul  to  be  wicked  in  jest  that  way,  if 
I  only  had  the  wherewith  to  be  wicked  with,  why,  that 
holy  horror  I  professed  would  be  vain  in  me ;  empty  as 
coundin'  brass  and  tinglin*  symbols.  Let  us  be  honest 
and  true  first,  and  then  put  on  more  ornamental  Christi- 
anity afterwards ;  there  hain't  no  danger  of  our  gettin* 
any  too  much  of  it,  that  is,  of  the  right  kind.  Envy  and 
hypocracy  and  cant  look  worse  to  me  than  diamonds ; 
and  I  would  wear  the  diamonds  as  quick  agin — if  I  got 
the  chance.' 

Kellup  didn't  look  a  mite  convinced.  But  I  kep'  right 
on,  for  though  I  am  woman  that  says  but  little,  yet  when 
I  begin  to  convince  anybody  I  always  want  to  finish  up 
the  job  in  a  handsome,  thorough  way,  and  then  I  felt 
real  eloquent ;  and  I  tell  you  it  is  hard,  even  for  a  close- 
mouthed  woman,  it  is  hard  for  'em  when  they  fe6l  as  elo- 
quent as  I  did  then  to  keep  from  swingin'  right  out  and 
talkin',  and  I  didn't  try  to  stop  myself;  I  kep'  right  on, 
and  says  I : 

'  It  is  a  mistake  in  you  and  in  me  if  we  think  that 
every  rich  person  is  necessarily  a  hard-hearted  one;  if  we 
think  a  tender  heart  cannot  beat  jest  as  warmly  and 
truly  aginst  a  ermine  robe,  as  a  shabby  overcoat ;  aginst 
a  rich  boddist  waist,  as  a  calico  bask.  There  are  little 
stingy,  narrow,  contracted  souls  in  every  station-house  of 
life,  high  ones  and  low  ones ;  and  there  are  loving,  gener- 
ous ones,  visey  versey,  and  the  same.  And  God  bless 
those  tender  hearts  wherever  they  are ;  those  who  in 
'  '*ty  places  organize  the  great  charities  whose  benefac- 
"ons  bless  the  nations  in  famine,  in  war,  and  in  the  cala- 
mity of  national  sickness  and  distress.  And  Heaven  bless 
the  lowly  toilers  of  life,  whose  humble  gifts  out  of  their 
scanty  means  are  in  God's  sight  equally  as  great. 
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•  The  little  blue  potato-blossom  laid  upon  the  pillow 
of  the  sick  by  the  child  of  ))overty — we  think  the  per- 
fume of  that  little  odorless  flower  will  rise  to  Heaven  as 
sweet  as  the  most  royal  blossom  given  by  the  children  of 
kings.  The  blossoms  of  true  charity  are  all  sweet  in 
Heaven's  sight.* 

And  says  I,  lookin'  up  to  the  ceilin'  in  a  almost  rapped 
eloquence  of  mean,  and  a  lofty  fervency  and  earnestness 
of  axent : 

*  Heaven  bless  all  the  generous,  loving  hearts  that  beat 
under  any  and  every  colored  robe ;  under  the  shabby 
garb  of  poverty;  the  somber  hue  of  some  consecrated 
sisterhood  of  compassion ;  under  the  quaint  Quaker  garb, 
or  the  bright  silks  of  the  Widder  Albert's  generous 
daughters ;  those  who  conscientiously  wear  sober  cloth- 
ing, and  those  who  jest  as  innocently  wear  brighter  ap- 
parel. Heaven  bless  them  all;  the  gray-robed  sister- 
hood of  mercy,  God's  dove-colored  angels,  who  Icfin  over 
the  beds  of  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing,  and  whose  sha- 
dows falling  by  the  beds  of  pain  the  sad-eyed  soldiers 
kiss ;  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whatever  their  creed,  they 
have  the  divinest  gift  of  the  three — the  divine  gift  oi 
Charit}^  God  made  them  all — the  rose  and  the  gray; 
the  blue  sky,  the  rainbow,  and  the  soft  shadow  of  the 
twilight  clouds.  He  made  the  earth  for  His  beloved ; 
nothing  is  too  good  for  them  or  too  beautiful.  And  why 
should  one  color  boast  over  another,  as  being  purer- 
minded,  and  less  wicked  ?  * 

I  had  been  very  eloquent,  and  felt  considerable  eloquent 
still,  but  happenin*  to  let  the  eye  of  my  speck  fall  for  a 
minute  on  Kellup,  I  see  by  the  awful  unbelievin'  look 
on  his  face  that  I  had  got  to  simplify  it  down  to  his  com- 
prehension. I  see  that  he  did  not  understand  my  soarin' 
idees  as  I  would  wish  'em  to  be  understood. 

Not  that  I  blamed  him  for  it.  Good  land  I  a  tow 
Rtring  hain't  to  blame  for  not  bein'  made  a  iron  spike. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  bad  and  wearisome  business 
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for  the  one  who  attempts  to  use  that  tow  string  for  n 
spike — tries  to  drive  it  into  the  solid  wall  of  argument 
and  clinch  a  fact  with  it.  I  had  said  a  good  deal  about 
beauty,  but  it  semede  as  if  I  wanted  to  say  sunthin' 
more,  and  I  went  on  and  said  it : 

*  Some  folks  seem  to  be  afraid  of  beauty ;  as  'fraid 
of  it  as  if  it  waa  a  bear.  They  seem  to  be  more  afraid  of 
lettin'  a  little  beauty  into  their  lives  than  they  be  of 
lottin'  the  same  amount  of  wickedness  in.  You  would 
think  a  man  was  awful  simple  who  would  spend  his  hull 
strength  in  puttin'  up  coverin's  to  his  windows  to  keep 
out  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  obnoxious  creeters,  wild-cats,  burglars,  and  etcetery 
that  was  comin'  right  into  the  open  front-door.  And  it 
hain't  a  mite  more  simple  than  it  is  for  them,  for  they 
take  so  much  pains  a  puttin'  up  iron  bars  (as  it  were) 
across  the  windows  of  their  souls  to  keep  beauty  and 
brightneas  and  iimocent  recreation  out  of  it,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  see  how  uncharitableness  and  envy  and 
malice  and  hatred  and  a  hull  regiment  of  just  6uch  ugly 
creeters  are  troopin'  right  into  the  front-door  unbeknown 
to  them. 

'  They  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  despisin*  beauty,  as  if 
it  was  a  merit  in  them  to  look  down  upon,  and  feel  hauty 
and  contemptuous  toward  the  divinest  and  loveliest  thing 
God  ever  made.  I  don't  feel  so,  Kellup.  I  don't  think  it 
is  wicked  for  me  to  lay  holt  of  all  the  beauty  and  happi- 
ness that  I  can,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  humanity 
and  Josiah. 

*  There  are  some  things  that  must  be  done  first  of  all. 
We  must  hold  the  spear  firm  and  upright.  We  must 
cairy  our  principles  stiddy  and  firm.  But  we  have  a  per- 
fect right  and  privilege  to  wreath  that  spear  and  them 
principles  with  all  the  blossoms  of  bnghtuess  and  inno- 
cent happiness  we  can  possibly  lay  holt  of.  Them  is  my 
opinions.     Howsomever,  everybody  to  their  own  mind.' 
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•  Deauty  the  divinest  tiling  God  ever  made !'  says  Kel- 
lup  in  a  hauty,  ironical  tone.  '  How  dare  you  bcso  wicked 
Josiah  Allen's  wife  ?     I  call  it  awful  wicked  to  talk  so.' 

Says  I, '  I  don't  believe  anything  is  wicked  that  lifts 
us  yi^ht  up  nearer  to  Heaven.  I  don't  mean  to  be  wicked.* 

*  Wall,  you  be,'  says  he,  speakin'  up  sharp,  *  Worshipin' 
beauty,  worshipin'  the  creature  instead  of  the  creator.* 

Says  I, '  Can  you  tell  me,  Kellup,  what  that  spirit  of 
beauty  is,  that  you  are  so  sot  against  ? '  Says  I,  feelin' 
more  and  more  eloquent  as  I  dove  further  and  further 
into  the  depths  of  the  subject  than  I  had  doven — and  the 
more  I  went  on  about  it  the  more  carried  away  I  wuz 
and  lost,  till  before  I  had  gone  on  2  minutes  I  was  entirely 
by  the  side  of  myself,  and  carried  completely  out  of  Kel- 
lup Cobb's  presence,  out  of  Josiah  Allen's  kitchen,  out 
into  the  mighty  waste  of  mystery  that  floats  all  round 
Jonesville  and  the  world : 

'  What  is  this  spirit  of  beauty — there  is  something, 
some  hidden  spirit,  some  soul  of  inspiration,  in  all  beauti- 
ful things,  pictures,  poetry,  melody — a  spirit  that  forever 
*»^udes  us,  flies  before  us,  and  yet  smiles  down  into  our 
souls  forever  with  haunting,  glorious  eyes.  What  is  this 
wonderful  S])irit,  this  inspiration  that  thrills  us  so  in  all 
sweetest  and  saddest  melodies,  in  lovely  landscapes,  in  the 
soft  song  of  the  summer  wind,  and  the  mournful  refrain 
of  ocean  waves,  in  sunset,  and  the  weird  stillness  of  a 
starry  midnight  ?  That  thrills  us  so  in  all  glorified  legends 
of  heroism — find  in  that  divinest  poem  of  a  noble  life. — 
That  haunts  us,  and  so  fills  our  souls  with  longing  that 
sometimes  we  imagine  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the 
<^lcar  look  of  some  inspired  6ye ;  but  almost  e'er  we  behold 
it,  it  is  gone.  Somefleetin'  echo  of  whose  voice  we  fancy 
we  have  caught  in  the  lofty  refrain  of  some  heavenly 
melody — but  e'er  our  soul  could  hardly  listen,  the  sweet 
strain  was  drowned  in  the  discord  of  human  voices  Ah  1 
sometimes  the  veil  has  seemed  but  thin  between  us,  as 
we  stood  for  brief,  blissful  moments  on  the  mountain  tops 
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of  our  best  and  noblest  emotions,  so  transparent,  and  glow- 
ing with  inner  brightness,  that  we  could  almost  behold 
tlio  face  of  an  angel  behind  the  shining  barriers.  But  the 
inists  swept  coldly  up,  and  the  sweet  tace  was  lost  in  the 
cloudy,  earthly  vapors. 

*  If  we  could  reach  it,  if  we  could  once  reach  out  our 
longing  arms,  and  touch  that  wonderful,  illusive  soul  of 
beauty,  if  we  could  hold  it  with  our  weak,  mortal  grasp, 
and  look  upon  it  face  to  face — can  you  tell  me  Kellup, 
what  it  would  be  ?  Can  you  tell  mo  how  pure,  and  holy, 
and  divine  a  shape  it  would  be  ?  The  Ideal  of  Beauty 
that  forever  rises  before  us — this  longing  for  perfection 
implanted  in  our  souls  ?  We  cannot  believe  by  bad  spirits, 
but  by  the  Ever  Good.  This  ideal  that  every  poet  and 
artist  soul  has  longed  for,  prayed  for,  but  never  reached 
— this  ideal  of  purity  which  we  strive  to  mould  in  clay ; 
poor,  crumblin,  imperfect  clay,  that  will  not,  however 
earnestly  we  toil,  take  the  clear  shape  of  our  dreams.  Can 
you  tell  me,  Kellup,  that  it  is  not  the  longing  of  the  mor- 
tal for  the  immortal,  the  deathless  cry  of  the  human  for 
the  divine  ? 

'  To  me,  it  is  the  surest  proof  of  immorti.dity.  For  we 
know  that  our  God  is  not  cruel,  and  we  cannot  think  He 
would  hold  out  to  us  a  lovely  gift  only  to  mock  us  with 
glimpses  of  its  glory,  and  then  withdraw  it  from  us  for- 
ever. 

'  And  this  ideal  of  perfection  that  we  have  so  striven 
and  prayed  to  realize — perhaps  these  longings  and  striv- 
ings are  perfecting  that  image  in  our  lives,  unbeknown 
to  us  ;  and  when  the  clay  that  wraps  it  round  drops  off, 
fihall  we  behold  it  in  glad  wonder  in  the  land  of  the  King  ? 
Shall  we  see  that  the  dull  stroke  of  care  and  the  keen 
blow  of  suffering  helped  mQst  to  mould  it  into  beauty  ? 
Surely,  surely.  He  will  one  day  give  the  desire  of  our 
souls.  Surely  there  is  a  land  of  immortal  purity,  immor- 
tal beauty,  where  to  the  souls  of  all  who  truly  aspire  the 
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dim  shadow  liglifc  of  our  hope  will  be  lost  in  the  bright 
glory  of  fulfilment/ 

Says  Kellup,  castin'  the  witherin'est  look  into  my  head- 
dress that  he  had  cast  onto  it,  and  clingin'  close  to  his  old 
idee,  as  close  as  a  idee  ever  was  clung  to,  says  he,  comin' 
out  plain : 

*  That  head-dress  is  a  shame,  and  a  disgrace.  You 
wouldn't  ketch  me  in  no  such  extravagance.  The  money 
had  better  have  been  took  and  distributed  round  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  country.' 

I  don't  s'pose  I  ort  to,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
it  happened  that  I  did,  but  1  won't  deny  it,  that  comin' 
down  so  awful  sudden  off  of  the  height  of  eloquence  I 
had  been  a  soarin*  on,  being  brought  down  so  awful  short 
and  sort  o'  onexpected,  it  did,  and  I  won't  deny  it,  it  did, 
for  as  much  as  a  minute  and  a  half,  make  me  mad.  It 
sort  o'  jarred  me  all  over,  and  I  spoke  up  sharp,  and 
says  I: 

*  There  are  exceptions  to  every  ruler,  as  scholars  have 
always  said.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  people,  who 
deny  themselves  all  the  beauty  and  biightncss  of  life,  are 
the  very  ones  who  deny  it  to  others.  Those  who  talk 
the  most  about  others'  extravagance,  and  what  great 
things  they  would  do  if  they  was  in  other  folks'es  places, 
are  the  very  ones  who,  if  they  wuz  there,  wouldn't  do 
nothin*.  It  is  the  tight  ones  of  earth  who  talk  the  most 
about  looseness :  how  awful  loose  they  would  be  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  I  believe,  and  Josiah  duz, 
that  they  wouldn't  under  the  very  loosest  circumstances 
ever  be  loose,  but  would  always  be  tight.  And  them  w^ho 
says  the  least  often  does  the  most.  Them  who  scold  the 
least  about  other  folks'es  duty,  often  do  their  own  duty 
best.     Curious.     But  so  it  is. 

'And  those  who  love  to  put  beauty  into  their  rwn 
lives,  are  often  the  ones  who  love  to  bless  other  lives — 
WQ  the  ones  whose  hearts  aehe  at  the  pleading  of  a  sor- 
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rowful  eye — whose  hearts  thrill  clear  to  their  center  at 
the  voice  of  a  hungiy  child. 

'And  if  the  heart  is  thrilled  in  the  right  way,  that  thrill 
always  trembles  right  down  into  the  portinoney,  and 
trembles  it  open,  and  jars  the  money  right  out  of  it.  The 
money  that  will  make  that  hungry  cry  change  into  a 
thankful  one,  and  that  wistful  look  change  into  a  re- 
joicin'  one. 

*  Why/  says  I  in  a  earnest,  lofty  tone,  wantin'  to  con- 
vince him,  *  look  at  that  female  I  have  been  talkin'  about; 
look  at  Nater.  See  what  she  duz.  You  have  had  to  give 
up  that  no  other  female  ever  loved  the  beautiful  as  she 
duz.  And  you  have  got  to  give  up  that  no  other  female 
was  ever  so  great-hearted,  so  compassionate  and  gen- 
erous.' 

And  havin'  by  this  time  got  all  over  my  little  tempor- 
ary madness,  I  went  on  agin  about  her,  beautiful.  Some- 
how I  always  do  talk  eloquent  about  Nater.  I  guess  it 
is  because  I  think  so  much  of  her. 

Says  I :  *  No  tenderer  care  does  she  give  to  the  mon- 
arch on  his  throne  than  she  gives  to  the  little  bare-foot 
peasant  child,  or  the  little  foolish  sparrer.  She  takes  no 
greater  thought  to  guide  the  great  ship  freighted  with 
noble  lives,  and  help  her  plow  her  way  through  the  bil- 
lows, than  she  takes  to  guide  the  way  of  the  sea-bird 
over  tlie  wild  waters,  or  the  flight  of  the  frightened  nor- 
thern birds  fleeing  southward  through  the  trackless  sky 
before  the  snows. 

'  Good  to  all,  generous,  helpful  to  all,  patient  to  all. 
And  at  the  last  she  just  opens  her  loving  arms  and  gives 
rest  to  all,  simple  and  gentle,  serf  and  monarch  ;  to  the 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  to  all  the  heavy-hearted,  all 
the  broken  hearted,  all  the  worn,  the  defeated,  the  des- 
pairin'  souls;  the  saint  and  the  sinner  alike,  without  re- 
buking or  questioning ;  she  jest  reaches  out  her  arms  to 
them  all,  and  gives  them  rest/ 
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Says  Kellup :  *  I  guess  I'll  go  out  and  look  at  Josiah  a 
new  stun-bolt.  I  don't  know  bub  what  I  shall  want  io 
borrow  it  bimeby  to  draw  some  stuns.' 

And  he  stai'ted  off— and  I  was  glad  he  did. 
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JOSIAH  UNDERTAKES  MORE  BUSINESS. 


"TTTALL  that  was  the  very  night,  as  I  said,  that  Josiah 
VV  Allen  came  home  so  awful  cross.  And  what 
under  the  sun  ailed  him  I  could  not  imagine.  He  had 
been  clever  when  he  left  home, — very ;  he  had  had  a 
extra  good  breakfast,  and  he  was  the  picture  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  his  morals  seemed  stiddy  and  firm.  And 
comin'  off  so  sudden  onto  such  fearful  fractiousness,  it  wor- 
ried me. 

But  little  did  I  think  he  was  planning  more  headwork. 
If  I  had  I  should  have  worried  fur  more.  But  he  wuz. 
Old  Ben  Mandagool,  a  friend  of  Josiah's,  was  takin'  in 
boarders,  and  makin'  money  by  'em.  And  that  very  day 
(unbeknown  to  me)  he  had  throwed  them  boarders,  six 
of  'em,  into  Josiah's  face,  and  the  pile  of  money  he  had 
made  by  'em,  and  twitted  him  that  if  it  wasn't  for  his 
wife  he  could  make  jest  as  much.  Old  Mandagool  knew 
well  how  I  felt  about  takin*  in  boarders ;  he  knew  I  was 
principled  against  it,  and  sot.  Mandagool  misuses  hia 
wife  shamefully;  makes  a  perfect  underlin*  of  her ;  works 
her  down  to  skin  and  bone;  they  don't  live  happy  together 
at  all.  And  he  seems  to  be  envious  of  an}/ body  that  does 
ae  agreeable  with  their  pardner,  and  loves  to  break  it  up. 
And  so  it  went  on  for  a  number  of  days ;  he  a  twittin' 
Josiah  how  if  it  wuzn't  for  his  wife  he  could  have  his 
way,  and  make  money  (and  Josiah  loves  to  have  his  own 
way  dearly),  and  throwin'  them  half  a  dozen  boarders  in- 
to his  face,  and  it  hain't  no  wonder  that  Josiah  felt  hurU 
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And  ifc  hain't  no  wonder,  constituted  as  mun  be,  that  he 
was  exceedingly  cross  to  me.  But  knovvin'  liow  cast-iron 
iny  mind  was  when  it  was  made  up,  he  never  let  on  what 
ailed  him.  And  I  was  skairt  most  to  death  to  see  him 
look  so  mauger,  and  act  so  restless  and  uneasy,  and  cros* 
ser'n  any  bear  out  of  a  circus. 

How  strange  and  mysterious  things  be  in  this  world. 
Lots  and  lots  of  things  we  can  see  the  effects  of, — power- 
ful effects, — but  can't  ketch  a  glimpse  of  the  cause.  I 
could  see  the  crossness,  and  bear  it ;  but  what  the  cause 
of  it  was,  was  concealed  from  me  by  a  impenetrable  vail. 
And  I,  jest  as  poor,  blind  mortal  bein's  will  do,  when  they 
stand  in  front  of  mysteries,  and  don't  want  to  own  they 
are  puzzled  by  'em,  would  make  up  reasons  in  my  own 
mind,  and  call  'em  facts.  Thinkses  I  to  myself :  he  is  a 
enjoyin'  poor  health,  or  else  he  is  a  gettin'  back-slid.  And 
one  day  I  says  to  him,  says  I : 

*  Josiah  Allen,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    You 
don't  act  like  the  same  man  you  did  several  days  ago.    I 
am  goin*  to  steep  up  some  catnip  and  thoroughwort  tea, 
and  see  if  it  won't  make  you  feel  better, — and  some  bone 
set.' 

*  I  don't  want  none  of  your  boneset  and  catnip.* 
Says  I:  'You  know,  Josiah  Allan,  that  you  are  en- 
joyin' very  poor  health.     You  enjoy  as  bad  agin  health 
as  you  did  along  in  the  winter.' 

*  My  health  is  well  enough,'  says  he  sort  o*  surly  like. 
'  Wall,  then,'  says  I  in  still  more  anxious  tones,     *  if  it 

hain't  your  health  that  is  a  suflferin',  is  it  your  morals  ? 
Do  they  feel  totterin',  Josiah  ?  Tell  your  pardner  how 
they  feel.' 

'  Dummit,  my  morals  feel  all  right.' 

Says  I  sternly :  '  Stop  that  swearin'  instantly  and  to 
once.'  And  I  went  on  in  reasonable  tones :  '  If  you  hain't 
enjoyin'  poor  health,  Josiah,  and  your  morals  are  firm, 
why  is  there  such  a  change  in  your  mean  ?'    Say«  !• 
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•  Your  mean  aon'fc  look  no  more  like  your  old  one  than  if 
it  belonged  to  another  man.* 

But  iustead  of  answerin'  my  affectionate  and  anxious 
inquiries,  he  jumped  up  and  started  for  the  bam.  And 
BO  it  went  on  for  over  4  days ;  I  a  knowin'  sunthin*  aileJ 
him,  and  couldn't  get  him  to  tell;  he  a  growin*  crosser 
and  crosser,  and  lookin'  maugerer  and  maugerer,  and  I  a 
growin'  alarmed  about  him  to  that  extent  that  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  And  nnally  one  momin'  to  the  breakfast 
table,  I  says  to  him  in  tones  that  would  be  answered  : 

'  Jobi«3i  Allen,  you  are  canyin'  sunthin'  on  your  mind.* 
And  says  I  firmly:  *  Your  mind  hain't  strong  enough  to 
carry  it  aione  ;  your  pardner  must  and  will  help  you  carry 
it.'  He  see  determination  in  my  eyebrows,  and  he  finally 
up  and  told  me.  How  he  was  a  hankerin'  to  take  in 
summer  boarders ;  how  he  wanted  to  get  back  the  money 
he  had  lost  in  some  way,  and  he  knew  there  was  piles 
of  money  to  made  by  it ;  and  it  was  such  pretty  business, 
too, — nothin'  but  fun  to  take  'em  in ;  anybody  could  take 
such  perfect  comfort  with  'em,  besides  bein'  so  awful  pro- 
fitable ;  and  knowin'  my  principles  rose  up  iike  cast-iron 
against  the  idee,  it  was  a  wearin'  on  him. 

I  didn't  say  nothin*.  Some  wimmen  would  have  throwed 
Jonathan  Spink  and  his  wife  in  her  pardner's  faoe  ;  and 
some  wimmen  would  have  thrown  the  twin  and  the  hull 
of  the  family.  But  I  didn't.  1  knew  my  pardner  was  a 
sufferin'  fearfully,  and  ray  affection  for  him  is  like  a  ox'es, 
as  has  been  often  remarked.  No,  I  only  said  in  a  cold, 
cautious  tone :  *  Will  you  pass  me  the  buckwheat-cakes, 
Josiah,  and  the  syrup  ?* 

But  them  words,  them  buckwheat-cakes,  was  only  a 
vail  (as  it  were)  that  I  threw  over  my  feelin's,  trvin'  to 
hide  'em  from  my  pardner.  For  oh  I  what  a  wild  com- 
motion was  goin*  on  inside  of  me  between  my  principlejj 
and  my  affection.  And  of  all  the  wars  that  ever  devas- 
tated the  world,  that  is  the  most  fearful  j  though  it  may 
be  like  many  others,  a  silent  warfare.    Yes,  when  lovo— • 
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wiHjIi  a  love  as  my  love  for  Josiah — and  principles  strong 
and  hefty  as  my  principles  are,  get  to  tightin'  with  each 
other,  and  kickin'  back  and  forth,  and  ragin',  and  as  I 
may  say,  in  a  practical  and  figurative  way,  snortin'  and 
prancin*, — then  ensues  and  follers  on  a  time  long  to  be 
remembered. 

I  was  principled  against  takin*  in  summer  boarders. 
I  had  seen  'em  took  in,  time  and  agin,  and  seen  the  effects 
of  it,  and  I  had  said,  and  said  calmly,  that  for  people  like 
us  boarders  was  a  moth.  I  had  said,  and  felt,  that  when 
a  woman  does  her  own  housework  it  was  all  she  ort  to  do 
to  take  care  of  her  own  men  folks,  and  her  house  and 
housen  stuff,  and  common  run  of  visitors, — and  hired  girls 
I  was  immovably  sot  against  from  my  birth. 

Home  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  peaceful  haven,  jest  large 
enough  for  two  barks, — Josiah's  bark  and  my  bark, — and 
when  foreign  schooners  (to  foller  up  my  poetical  simely), 
when  foreign  schooners  and  periogers  sailed  in,  they  gene- 
rally proved  to  be  ships  of  M'ar,  pirate  fleets  stealin'  happi- 
ness and  ease,  and  runnin'  up  the  skeliton  of  our  dead  joys 
at  their  mastheads.  But  I  am  a  episodin*  and  wanderin' 
off  into  the  fields  of  poesy,  and  to  resoom  and  go  on  : 

It  would  be  in  vain  and  only  harrow  up  the  reader's 
feelin's  to  tell  how  the  long  struggle  went  on  inside  of  my 
mind.  But  when  I  say  that  my  pardner  daily  grew  be- 
fore my  eyes  crosser  and  more  fearfully  cross,  and  mauger 
and  more  awfully  mauger,  any  female  woman  who  has 
got  a  beloved  companion,  and  a  heart  inside  of  her  breast 
bones,  knows  how  the  conflict  ended.  I  yielded  and  gin 
in,  and  the  very  day  I  gin  my  consent  Josiah  w^ent  and 
engaged  'era.  He'd  heard  of  'em  from  old  Mandagool. 
He  had  boarded  'em  the  summer  before,  and  he  said  they 
wanted  to  get  board  again  in  Jonesville,  though  for  some 
reason  Mandagool  didn't  seem  to  want  to  board  *em  him- 
self. I  thought  to  myself  that  looked  squally.  I  never 
liked  old  Mandagool, — not  for  a  minute, — 1)ut  I  didn't  say 
a  word    Neither  did  I  say  anything  when  he  told  me 
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there  was  4  childem  in  the  family  that  was  a  comiii'. 
No ;  [  held  firm.  The  job  was  undertook  by  me  for  the 
savin'  of  my  pardner.  I  had  undertook  it  in  a  martyr 
way,  and  1  wuzn't  goin*  to  spile  the  job  by  murmuiin's 
and  complainin's. 

But  oh !  how  animated  Josiah  Allen  was  the  day  he 
came  back  from  engagin*  of  *em.  His  appetite  came  back 
powerfully  ;  he  eat  a  immense  dinner.  His  crossness  had 
disappeared,  his  affectionate  demeanor  all  returned  ;  ho 
would  have  acted  as  spoony  as  my  big  iron  spoon  if  he 
had  had  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  encouragement  from  me. 
But  I  didn't  encourage  him.  There  was  a  loftiness  and 
majesty  in  my  mean  (caused  by  my  principles)  that  al- 
most awed  him.  I  looked  first-rate,  and  acted  so.  But 
oh,  how  highlarious  Josiah  Allen  was  !  He  was  goin'  to 
make  so  much  money  by  'em.  Says  he,  with  a  happy 
look, 

*  If  a  man  loses  money  by  one  speck,  he  must  launch 
out  into  another  speck  and  get  it  back  again.'  Says  he  : 
'  I  have  tried  to  make  money  easy,  time  and  agin,  and 
now  I  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  now  I  can  make 
up  my  loss,  and  get  independently  rich.  Why,  besides  the 
pure  happiness  we  shall  enjoy  with  'em,  the  solid  comfort, 
jest  think  of  four  dollars  a  week  for  the  man  and  his  wife, 
and  two  dollars  a  piece  for  the  childern.  Less  see/  says 
he  dreamily : 

*  Twice  4  is  8,  and  no  orts  to  carry ;  4  times  2  is  8,  and 
8  and  8  is  IG.  Sixteen  dollars  a  week.  Why,  Samantha,* 
says  he,  *  that  will  support  us ;  there  hain't  no  need  of 
our  liftin*  our  fingers  agin,  if  we  could  only  keep  'em  right 
here  with  us  always.* 

'  Who  is  goin'  to  cook  and  wait  on  'em  ? '  says  I  almost 
coldly.  Not  real  cold,  but  sort  o'  coldish  like.  For  I 
hain't  one  when  I  tackle  a  cross  to  go  carryin*  it  along 
groanin'  and  cryin'  out  loud  all  the  way.  No  !  if  I  can't 
carry  it  cheerfully,  I'll  drop  it.     So,  as  I  say,  my  tone 

\y«ksft't  frigid,  b^t  sQrt  9*  cqqI  \\k^    *  Who'U  wftii  o»  '^m  ? ' 
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•  Get  a  girl  I  get  two  girls  I  Think  of  sixteen  dollars  a 
week.  You  can  keep  a  variety  of  hired  girls  if  you  want 
to.  Yes/  says  he,  with  a  blissful  expression  and  joyous 
axent,  *  besides  the  sweet  rest  and  comfort  we  are  a  goin' 
to  take  with  *em,  we  can  have  everything  else  we  want. 
Thank  Heaven  we  have  now  got  a  compeatency.* 

*  Wall/  says  I  in  the  same  tones,  or  about  the  same,— 
coolish,  but  not  frigid, — *  time  will  tell/ 

Wall,  they  come  on  a  Monday  mornin',  on  the  six  o'clocli 
train.  Josiah  had  to  meet  *em  to  the  depot,  and  he  was 
so  afraid  he  should  miss  'em,  and  somebody  else  would 
undermine  him,  and  get  *em  as  boarders,  that  he  was  up 
about  three  o'clock,  and  went  out  and  milked  by  candle- 
light, so's  to  be  sure  and  be  there  in  season.  And  I  had 
to  get  up  and  get  his  breakfast  before  daylight,  feelin* 
like«,  fool,  too,  for  he  kep'  me  awake  ail  night  a'most, 
walkin'  round  the  house,  fallin'  over  chairs  and  things, — 
sort  o'  gropin'  round, — lightin'  matches  to  look  at  the 
clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  And  if  he  said  to  me  once, 
he  said  30  times  durin'  that  night :  '  It  would  be  jest  my 
luck  to  have  somebody  get  in  ahead  of  me  to  the  cars,  and 
undermind  me  at  the  last  minute,  and  get  'em  away  from 
me/ 

Says  I,  in  dry  tones  (not  so  dry  as  I  had  used,  but 
dryish) :  *  I  guess  there  won't  be  no  danger,  Josiah.* 

But  the  very  last  thing  I  heard  him  say,  in  fearful  and 
fractious  tones,  as  he  got  into  that  democrat,  was :  *  It 
would  be  jest  like  old  Mandagool  to  undermind  me.* 

Wall,  about  a  quarter  to  7  he  driv  up  with  *em.  A  tall, 
spindlin',  waspish-lookin*  woman,  and  4  childem.  The 
man,  they  said,  wasn't  comin*  till  Saturday  night.  I 
thought  the  woman  had  a  singular  look  to  her  when  1 
first  see  her,  and  so  did  the  oldest  boy,  who  was  about 
13  years  old.  I  thought  he  looked  dretful  white  in  the 
face,  and  sort  o'  strange  like.  He  looked  like  his  ma, 
only  he  was  fleshy, — dretful  sort  o'  fleshy, — flabby  like. 

Md  »s  they  w^lk^d  up  l^om  the  gate,  side  l?y  side.  I 
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thought  I  never  in  my  hull  life  see  a  waspisher  and  spin- 
dlener  woman,  or  a  curiouser  lookin'  couple.  The  other 
:j  childern  that  come  behind  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  ot 
a  a^e,  and  looked  healthy,  and  full  of  the  old  Harry,  as  wo 
found  out  afterwards  they  indeed  was. 

Wall,  I  had  a  hard  tussle  of  it  through  the  da^^  to  cook 
and  do  for  'em.  Their  appetites  was  tremen jous,  specially 
the  woman  and  the  oldest  boy.  They  wasn't  healthy 
appetites.  I  could  see  that  in  a  minute.  Their  eyes 
would  look  holler  and  hungry,  and  they  would  look 
voracioualy  at  the  empty  deep  dishes  and  tureens,  after 
they  had  eat  'em  all  empty, — eat  enough  for  4  men.  Why, 
it  did  beat  all.  Josiah  looked  at  me  in  silent  wonder  and 
dismay,  as  he  see  the  vittles  disappeer  before  that  woman 
and  boy.  The  other  three  childern  eat  about  as  common 
healthy  childern  do,— each  of  'em  about  twice  what  Josiah 
and  me  did.  But  there  wasn't  nothin'  mysterious  about 
them.  But  the  woman  and  boy  made  me  feel  curious, 
curiouser  than  I  had  ever  felt,  for  truly  I  thought  to  my- 
self if  their  legs  and  arms  hain't  holler,  how  do  they  hold 
it.  It  was  to  me  a  new  and  interesting  spectacle,  to  be 
studied  over  and  filosofied  upon.  But  to  Josiah  it  was  a 
canker,  as  I  see  the  very  first  meal.  I  could  see  by  the 
looks  of  his  mean  that  them  two  appetites  was  sunthin'  he 
hadn't  reckoned  aad  calculated  upon.  And  I  could  see 
pbiin,  havin'  watched  the  changes  of  my  pardner's  mean 
as  close  as  astronomers  watch  the  moon,  I  could  see  that 
them  two  appetites  was  a  wearin'  on  him. 

Wall,  I  thought  mebby  they  was  kinder  starved  out, 
comin'  right  from  a  city  boardin'-house,  and  a  few  of  my 
good  meals  would  quell  *em  down. 

But  no,  instead  of  growin'  lighter,  them  two  appetites 
of  their'n  seemed,  if  po.s'jible,  to  grow  consuminer  and 
consuminer,  though  I  cooked  lavish  and  profuse,  as  I  always 
did.  They  devoured  everthing  before  'em,  and  looked 
hungry  and  wistful  at  the  plates  and  table-cloth.  Jo.siah 
V)oked  on  in  perfect  agony  J  knew,  though  he  didn't  say 
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nothiu*  (he  is  very  close).  And  it  seemed  so  awfully 
mysterious  to  me.  I  would  get  so  lost  reasonin'  and  fil- 
osifyin'  on  it ;  whether  their  legs  was  holler  or  not  hol- 
ler ;  and  if  they  was  holler,  how  they  could  walk  round 
on  'em  ;  and  if  they  wasn't  holler,  where  the  vittles  went 
to.  Why,  studyin'  so  deep  into  it,  bringin'  all  the  deep 
scientific  facts  I  could  think  on  to  bear  onto  it,  I  don't 
know  but  I  should  have  gone  ravin'  distracted  if  she 
hadn't  herself  up  and  told  me  what  the  matter  was. 

They  had  got  tape-worms — she  and  the  eldest  boy  ; 
immense  ones,  so  the  doctor  said,  and  they  had  to  eat  to 
satisfy  'em.  That  explained  it,  and  I  felt  relieved.  And 
I  told  Josiah,  for  I  love  that  man,  and  love  to  happify 
him  when  I  possibly  can.  But  if  you'll  believe  it,  that 
man  was  mad ;  and  he  vowed  he  would  charge  extra  for 
'em.  It  was  after  we  went  to  bed  I  told  him,  and  I  had 
to  talk  low,  fur  their  room  was  right  over  our'n.  Says  I 
in  a  low  but  firm  whisper : 

*  Don't  you  do  no  such  thing,  Josiah  Allen.  Do  you 
realize  how  it  would  look  ;  what  a  sound  it  would  have 
to  community  ?' 

'  Wall,'  he  hollered  out,  '  do  you  s'pose  I  am  goin'  to 
board  all  the  tape-worms  in  the  world  free  of  expense  ? 
Do  you  s'pose  I  am  goin'  to  have  'em  all  congregate  here, 
and  be  boarded  on  me  for  nothin'?  I  took  men  and 
wimmen  and  childem  to  board.  I  didn't  agree  to  board 
anything  else,  and  I  won't  nuther.     It  wuzn't  in  the  bill.* 

*  Do  you  keep  still,  Josiah  Allan.  She'll  hear  you,*  I 
whispered. 

*  I  say  it  wuzn't  in  the  biii,  he  hollered  out  again.  I 
8*pose  he  meant  it  wasn't  in  the  bargain,  but  he  was  nearly 
delirious  (he  is  very  close — nearly  tight).  Bui  just  that 
minute, — ^before^I  could  say  a  word, — ^we  heard  a  awful 
noise  right  over  our  heads ;  it  sounded  as  if  the  hull  top 
of  the  house  had  fell  in. 

Says  Josiah  :  *  The  old  chimbly  has  fell  iii,* 
Says  I ;  *  I  think  it  is  the  ruff.' 
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And  we  both  started  for  up-stairs  on  the  run.  1  suni 
him  back  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  for  in  the  awful 
fright  he  hadn't  realized  his  condition,  and  wasn't  dressed. 
I  waited  for  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  for  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  dassent  go  on.  He  hurried  on  his  clothes  and  went 
in  ahead — and  there  she  lay ;  there  Miss  Danks  was  on 
the  floor  in  a  historical  fit.  Josiah,  tliinking  she  was 
dead,  run  in  and  ketched  her  up, and  went  to  puttin'  her  on 
the  bed ;  and  she,  jest  as  they  will  in  historicks,  clawed 
right  into  his  hair,  and  tore  out  above  half  he  had  on  that 
side.  She  struck  him  a  fearful  blow  in  the  eye — made  it 
black  and  blue  for  over  two  weeks.  She  didn't  know 
what  she  was  about ;  she  wuzn't  to  blame — though  the 
hair  was  a  great  loss  to  him,  and  I  won't  deny  it. 

Well,  we  stood  over  her  most  all  night  to  keep  the 
breath  of  life  in  her ;  and  the  ohlest  boy,  bein'  skairt,  it 
brought  on  some  fits  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  havin', — 
a  sort  of  fallin'  fits ;  he  would  fall  anywheres ;  he  fell 
onto  Josiah  twice  that  night,  and  almost  knocked  him 
down.  He  was  awful  large  for  his  age ;  dretful  big  and 
fat.  It  seems  that  there  was  sunthin'  wrong  about  his 
heft,  it  was  so  uncommon  hefty  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  He 
looked  bloated.  His  eyes,  which  was  a  pale  blue,  seemed 
to  be  kinder  sot  back  in  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  stood 
out  below,  some  like  baloons ;  and  his  mouth  was  kinder 
open  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  as  if  it  was  hard  work  for 
him  to  breathe ;  he  breathed  thick  and  wiieezy, — dretful 
uncomfortable.  His  complexion  was  bad,  too ;  sallow  and 
sort  o'  tallery  lookin'.  He  acted  dreadful  logy  and  heavy 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  in  them  tits  he  was  as  heavy  and 
helpless  as  lead. 

Wall,  that  was  the  third  night  after  they  got  there,  and 
from  that  night,  as  long  as  they  stayed  there,  she  had 
the  historicks  frequent  and  violent,  and  Bill  had  his 
fallin'  tits.  And  you  wouldn't  believe  if  you  hadn't  seen 
'em,  how  many  things  he  broke  a  fallin'  on  'em  in  them 
fits.    It  beat  all  liQw  uufprtunate  be  was.    They  always 
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come  onto  him  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
always  come  onto  him  while  he  was  in  front  of  sunthin* 
to  smash  all  to  bits.  And  I  says  to  Josiah,  says  I  :  '  Did 
you  ever  see,  Josiah  Allen,  anybody  so  unfortunate  as 
that  boy  in  his  fits  ?  It  seems  as  if  he'll  break  everything 
in  the  house  if  it  goes  on.* 

Says  he,  *  *Tis  a  pity  his  cussed  neck  don't  break  '* 
I  don't  kn  '  as  I  ever  gin  Josiah  Allen  a  firmer,  clo- 
quenter  lectui  ^  against  swearin*  than  I  did  then.  But  in 
my  heart  I  pitied, him,  for  it  was  only  the  day  before  that 
he  fell  as  he  was  a  lookin'  at  the  colt.  It  was  only  a  week 
old,  but  Josiah  sot  his  eyes  by  it,  and  the  boy  was  admirin' 
of  it — there  wasn't  nothin'  ugly  about  him — but  a  fit 
come  on,  and  he  fell  onto  the  colt,  and  the  colt  not  ex- 
pectip'  of  it,  and  being  unprepared,  fell  flat  down,  and 
the  boy  on  it ;  and  the  colt  jest  Uved,  that  is  all.  Josiah 
says  it  never  will  be  worth  anything  :  he  thinks  it  broke 
sunthin'  inside.  As  I  said,  there  wasn't  an  ugly  thing 
about  Bill.  He'd  be  awful  sorry  when  he  broke  things, 
and  squshed'em,and  flattened  them  all  out  a  fallin'  on  'em. 
All  I  blamed  him  for  was  his  prowlin'  round  so  much. 
I  thought  then,  and  I  think  still,  seeing  he  knew  his  own 
own  heft,  and  knew  he  had  'em,  and  w?.s  liable  to  have 
'em,  he'd  done  better  to  have  kep'  still,  and  not  tried 
to  got  round  so  much.  But  his  mother  said  he  felt 
restless  and  oneasy.  I  couldn't  help  likin'  the  boy  ; 
and  when  he  fell  right  into  my  l^ead  that  I  h^d  a 
risin*  and  spilte  the  hull  batch,  *»nd  when  he  fell  across 
the  table  in  the  parlor  and  broke  everything  that  was  on 
it,  and  when  he  fell  onto  a  chicken-coop  and  broke  it  down 
and  killed  a  hull  brood  of  chickens,  and  when  he  fell  into 
some  tomato  plants  of  a  extra  kind  which  Josiah  had 
bought  at  a  great  expense  and  sot  out,  and  broke  'emoff 
short,  I  didn't  feel  like  scoldin'  him.  I  s'pose  it  v/  mj  my 
hefty  principles  that  boyed  me  up ;  them  and  the  sweet 
thought  that  would  COWQ  to  me — mebby  Josiah  Alien 
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mil  hear  to  me  another  time,  mebby  he'll  get  sick  of  sum- 
mer boarders  and  to  takin'  of  'em  in. 

I  s'pose  it  was  those  lofty  feeiin's  that  kep*  me  up ; 
truly  if  it  hadn't  been  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
lived,  cookin'  as  much  as  I  had  to>  and  goin'  through 
with  what  I  did,  historicks,  and  fallin'  fits,  and  etcetery, 
t^tcetery. 

And  the  3  smaller  children  was  ugly ;  there  hain't  no 
otlier  name  made  that  will  describe  their  demeanors  and 
acts,  only  jest  that  word,  ugly. 

They  made  more  work  than  all  my  housework  put  to- 
gether. A  handlin*  everythin'  and  a  breakin'  everythin', 
and  a  ridin'  the  turkeys,  and  actin*,  and  performin'. 

I  s'pose  they  was  told  more'n  a  hundred  times  by  me 
and  Josiah  to  TCot  ride  that  turkey  gobbler.  And  I  don't 
s'pose  there  was  ever  any  other  children  on  earth,  only  jest 
tliem  3  that  would  have  dast  to  gone  near  it.  Why,  1  have 
seen  right-minded  and  moral  children  time  and  again 
weep  and  cry  when  they  seen  it  comin*  nigh  'em,  it  was 
so  powerful  lookin',  and  high -headed.  But  good  land  ! 
tirat  thing  I'd  know  I'd  see  one  on  'em  right  on  that  gob- 
bler, pretendin'  to  ride  it ;  they  almost  killed  that  Tom 
Turkey. 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  we'd  hear  the  fannin*  mill 
a  goin'  full  blpst,  and  Josiah  would  run  to  the  bam,  and 
tliere  they  would  be  a  runnin'  dirt  through  it,  slates, 
stiirs,  or  anything.  And  then  I'd  hear  the  wheel  a  goin' 
up  stairs,  buzzin*  as  if  it  would  break  its  old  band,  and  up 
I'd  go,  and  there  they'd  be  a  spinnin'  of  my  best  rolls. 
And  five  different  times  I  took  the  younge»t  one  out  of 
the  flour  barrel,  where  they  was  a  makin'  a  ghost  out  of 
him,  to  appear  to  the  oldest  one — they  loved  to  scare  that 
boy  into  fits,  they  loved  it  dearly. 

And  they'd  lay  to  and  eat  between  meais  all  the  pre- 
serves and  jell  and  honey  they  could  get  holt  of,  unbe- 
known to  me ;  they  wasted  twice  over  every  day  what 
t|^?ir  boa4'4  vow©  t9»     ^ut  I  ke|»'  siill,  und  held  firm 
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riiinkses  I  the  medicine  is  hittor,  but  it  is  goin'  to  do  good  ; 
the  patient  is  feelin'  the  effects  of  it.  For  Josiah  looked 
awful  as  the  days  went  b} .  He  see  he  had  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake ,  he  see  that  he'd  done  better  to  have  listened 
to  his  faithful  pardner.  He  see  where  he  had  missed  it. 
But  pride  kep'  him  silent,  only  in  the  little  unguarded 
speeches  that  he  would  make  in  sudden  moments  of  anger 
and  agony,  unbeknown  to  him.  Such  as  savin'  in  loud, 
quick  axents : 

*  Dummit,  I  can't  stand  it  so  much  longer.'  Or  in  low, 
plaintive  tones,  *  Did  Heaven  ever  witness  such  tribula- 
tion r 

I'd  ketch  him  a  sayin*  that  as  ht  would  be  a  bringin' 
Bill  in,  for  Josiah  would  have  to  lift  him  and  lug  him  in 
when  he  would  fall  out  doors.  That  in  itself  I  could  see 
was  a  underminin'  my  pardner's  strength  and  his  back 
bones.  And  I  shall  always  believe  that  was  the  reason 
why  Danks  stayed  out  of  the  way.  It  was  underhanded 
in  him  ;  he  knew  that  boy  was  heavy  as  lead,  and  he  knew 
he  would  fall  when  he  had  *em,  and  would  have  to  be 
fetched  in,  and  so  he  jest  stayed  away  and  let  Josiah  do 
all  the  luggin'  and  liRin'. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  that  man  come,  and  Josiah 
didn't  look  like  the  same  man.  What  with  chasin'  after 
them  three  littlest  boys,  and  carryin'  round  Bill  in  his 
fallin'  fits,  and  havin'  the  care  of  prov4din'  more  provisions 
than  was  ever  devoured  on  earth  before  by  the  same 
number  of  people,  and  bein'  kep'  awake  night  after  night 
by  Miss  Danks'es  historicks,  and  the  oldest  boy's  walkin' 
in  his  sleep  (I  don't  know  as  I  have  mentioned  it,  but 
Bill  was  liable  to  appear  to  us  any  time,  and  have  to  be 
headed  up  stairs  agin) — take  it  all  together,  J  osiah  looked 
like  a  shadder.  And  thinkses  I  to  myself,  almost  wildly, 
my  principles  was  hefty,  and  they  are  hefty  ;  I  have  said 
I  would  stand  firm,  and  I  have  stood  firm.  But  oh,  must 
I,  must  I  see  my  parduer  crumple  dQWtt  w4  cU^  WfQFQ 
luy  lace  and  e^es  ? 
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It  was  Josiah's  pride  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  startin" 
of  'em  off.  He  couldn't  bear  to  give  in  to  me  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong  on  it,  and  I  was  in  the  right  on  it.  He 
couldn't  bear  to  come  right  out  openly  and  own  up  to  hie 
pardner  iicw  deceived,  and  fooled,  and  took  in  he  had 
been.  Men's<  pride  is  high,  it  towers  up  like  a  meetin'- 
house  steeple,  and  when  it  totcles  and  falls  down,  gi*eat  is 
the  fall  thereof.  I  knew  this,  divin'  into  the  n:  vsterious 
ingregiencies  of  men's  naters  so  deep  as  I  had  doven,  I 
knew  this  great  filisofical  fact  as  well  as  I  knew  the 
dimensions  of  the  nose  on  my  pardner's  face.  And  so  I 
shuddered  to  myself  as  I  thought  it  over,  and  pondered 
on  what  the  end  would  be.  But  I  held  firm  on  the  out- 
side, and  never  let  on  how  agonized  and  burdened  in  soul 
I  was.  My  mind  is  like  a  ox'es  for  strength,  and  very 
deep. 

This  was  on  a  Friday  mornin*  that  I  had  this  melan- 
choly revery,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  buttery  window,  as  I 
stood  there  a  washin'  dishes  to  the  sink,  and  see  Josiah 
come  from  the  barn  a  luggin*  Bill  in.  He  had  had  a  fit, 
and  fell  acrost  the  grin'-stun  where  Josiah  was  a  grindin', 
and  Josiah  had  to  drop  everything  and  come  a  luggin*  of 
him  in.  He  broke  some  of  the  runnin*-gear  of  the  grin'- 
stun  that  time.  Josiah  had  it  fixed  so  he  could  put  a  pail 
of  water  on  top  of  it,  and  it  would  water  itself  while  he 
was  a  grindin',  but  Bill  had  fell  right  acrost  it  and  flatted 
it  all  down.  It  cost  Josiah  upv/ards  of  seven  shillin's  to 
make  that  loss  good. 

Wall,  that  night  old  Danks  come.  It  was  most  bed- 
time when  he  come,  and  I  didn't  see  him  much  that  night. 
She  had  the  historicks  the  first  part  of  the  night,  Miss 
Danks  did,  but  we  knew  he  was  with  her,  so  we  sort  o'  gin 
up  the  care  to  him.  Bill  got  up  in  his  sleep,  and  went  to 
prowlin'  round  as  usual  in  the  kitchen.  But  Josiah  headed 
him  off  up-stairs,  and  locked  the  chamber  door  onto  him, 
and  let  his  father  tussle  with  him.  He  had  a  falUn*  fit, 
we  both  think, — Josiah  and  me  do,  that  he  had, — and  fell 
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onto  his  father,  &nd  Itnock^d  him  down.  We  don't  know 
it  for  certain,  but  we  think  so.  For  we  heard  the  awful- 
est  katouse  you  ever  did  hear.  It  sounded  as  if  the  house 
was  a  comin'  down,  and  then  we  heard  groanin'  and  sithin' 
and  low,  very  low  swearin'. 

Of  course  we  couldn't  sleep  none  while  such  a  rumpus 
was  a  goin*  on,  and  historicks  and  everything,  and  he  a 
try  in*  to  quell  'em  down,  but  we  lay  and  rested,  which 
was  a  good  deal  for  us.  Wall,  in  the  momin',  if  you'll 
believe  it,  Danks  told  us  (Miss  Banks  and  the  childern 
had  gone  down  into  the  orchard  to  eat  some  strawberries), 
and  Danks  up  and  told  Josiah  and  me  that  he  was  goin' 
.  off  agin  that  day,  on  the  afternoon  train.  He  did  look 
bad,  I'll  say  that  for  him ;  his  sufferin's  was  great.  But 
he  hadn't  ort  to  shirk  'em  off  onto  somebody  else ;  he 
hadn't  ort  to  throwa  historicky  wife  onto  perfect  strangers, 
and  bring  a  lot  of  childern,  perfect  young  hyenas,  into  the 
world,  and  then  caper  off,  and  let  other  folks  tussle  with 
*em. 

But  I  held  firm.  I  knew  a  crysis  was  approachin*  and 
drawin'  nigh,  but  I  wasn't  goin'  to  say  nothin' ;  I  held 
firm ;  only  I  says  in  a  mecanical  and  sort  of  wonderin* 
way: 

*  Goin'  away  to-day  V 

*  Yes,'  said  Danks,  *  it  is  a  case  of  life  and  death ;  I 
must  go.' 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  Josiah  Allen  bust  right  out, 
and  oh !  what  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  rained  down  for 
the  next  several  moments.  Josiah  riz  riffht  up,  and  hol- 
lered out  to  Danks  louder  than  I  most  ever  beam  him 
holler — loud  enough  to  be  beam  for  hair  a  mile,  though 
Danks  was  within  half  a  foot  of  him.  Says  he,  in  thut 
loud,  scareful,  wild  tone  : 

*If  you  leave  this  house  for  half  a  minute,  without 
takin'  your  fanvily  with  you,  I'll  prosecute  you,  and  thro^ 
you  into  jail,  and  take  the  law  to  you,' 
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It  skairt  Danks  drefcfully  ;  it  come  so  unexpected  onto 
him,  he  fairly  jumped.  And  it  started  me  for  a  minute, 
though  my  principles  are  so  solid  and  hefty  that  they  hold 
down  my  composure  and  keep  it  stiddy  better'n  a  iron 
wedge,  makin'  my  presence  of  mind  like  a  ox'es  for 
strength. 

Says  Josiali,  in  that  awful  and  almost  deafenin*  tone  of 
hisen,  and  with  a  mean  as  wild  and  delerious  as  a  mean 
ever  looked  on  earth. 

*  1  hain't  a  wet-nurse,  and  I'll  let  you  know  I  hain't, 
and  Samantha  hain't  a  horsepittle.  Here  I  have,'  says 
he,  in  a  still  more  agonizin'  tone,  *  here  I  have  for  week 
after  week  kep*  stiddy  company  with  fallin'  fits  and  his- 
toricks.  I  have  been  broke  to  pieces  a  luggin'  boys  !  and 
rode  to  death  by  childern !  and  eat  up  by  tape-worms  ! 
And  there  has  got  to  be  a  stop  put  to  it,  or  somebody  is 
goin  to  get  hurt.' 

Ho  was  perfectly  delerious,  and  I  says  to  him  sooth- 
in'ly: 

*  Be  calm,  Josiah !' 

*  I  won't  be  calm,  Samantha  !* 

But  Danks  had  got  over  bein'  skairt,and  begun  to  look 
cross, — crosser'n  a  bear.  And  he  spoke  out,  in  a  pert, 
hateful  tone,  old  Danks  did,  and  says  he  • 

'  'Tain't  nothin*  to  me;  I  don't  have  the  fallin'  fits  nor 
the  historicks.'  He  looked  dretful  mad,  and  spoke  up  a» 
pert  and  impudent  to  my  pardner  as  if  it  was  Josiah's  busi- 
ness to  tussle  with  them  fits  and  things,  instead  of  hisen. 

I  had  thought  I  wouldn't  put  in  my  note  at  all,  but 
I  hain't  one  to  stand  by  and  see  my  pardner  imposed  upon 
And  then,  too,  I  felt  in  the  name  of  principle  I  ort  to 
spea^.  I  felt  a  feelin'  that  mebby  here  was  a  chance  for 
me  sjO  do  good.  And  when  he  spoke  out  agin,  more 
impudenter  and  hatefuler  than  before,  'that  it  wasn't 
nothin*  to  him,'  says  I : 

*  It  is  sunthin'  to  you.*  And  then  I  went  on  powerful  and 
eloquent.    I  can  tell  you  I  talked  deep  and  solemn  to  that 
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man  about  what  he  took  onto  himself  when  he  sot  out  in 
matrimony ;  about  the  responsibility  of  marriage,  and 
briiigin'  childern  into  the  world ;  the  responsibility  to  God 
and  man  of  usherin'  eternal  souls  into  this  world  for  ever- 
lasting joy  or  misery;  the  terrible  responsibility  to  these 
Bouls  and  to  God,  the  righteous  Judge ;  and  the  terrible 
responsibility  to  the  world  of  lettin'  loose  in  it  such 
mighty  powers  for  good  or  evil, — a  set  of  likely  creeters, 
blessings  and  benefactors  forever,  or  shacks  and  sources 
of  uncounted  misery,  made  so  greatly  by  early  care  and 
culture ;  influences  that  will  go  on  and  on  for  all  time, 
growing  and  widening  out  all  the  time,  till  no  mind  but 
the  Eternal  can  reckon  up  or  even  imagine  the  awful  con- 
sequences for  good  or  evil  of  one  human  soul.  'How 
dare  anyone,'  says  I,  *  lightly  and  irreverantly  even  think 
on  the  subject, — much  less  tackle  it/ 

I  talked  beautiful  on  the  subject,  and  deep,  deeper  than 
I  had  for  some  time.  I  felt  fearfully  eloquent,  and  acted 
so,  and  very  noble.  But  Danks  acted  mad,  mad  as  a  hen. 
And  he  snapped  out  agin : 

*  Who  made  any  calculations  or  fallin'  fits  and  such 
things  ?     I  didn't.' 

Why,  that  man  almost  took  my  head  off,  he  snapped 
me  up  so.  But  I  didn't  care ;  I  knew  I  was  a  talkin'  on 
principle,  and  that  reflection  is  a  high  rock  to  lean  and 
rest  the  moral  back  against.  That  thought  is  a  thick 
umberell  to  keep  off  the  little  hailstuns  of  impertinence 
and  impudence  that  might  otherwise  hurt  one's  self-re- 
spect and  mortify  it.  I  felt  well  and  noble  in  my  mind, 
and  acted  well,  very.  I  kep'  right  on  cool  and  collected 
together. 

And  says  T,  '  That  is  one  great  reason  why  any  one  ort 
to  consider  well  on't.  They  ort  to  know  that  this  is  one 
of  them  jobs  that  you  can't  calculate  on  exactly  how  it  is 
%  corain*  out.  You  must  take  the  chances.  There  is  lots 
of  undertakin's  jest  so — ^jest  as  hard  to  tell  now  it  is  a 
comin'  out  as  some  things  in  Nater.     Now  the  greatest 
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ot  inindB  can't  iigger  out  exactly  to  a  minute  what  timo 
the  butter  will  come — or  how  a  mairiasxo  is  a  goin'  to 
turn  out — or  jest  when  it  will  stop  rainiu',  or  begin — or 
when  the  old  hen  will  lay. 

*  The  world  is  a  curious  place,  and  in  lots  of  undertakin's 
you  have  to  step  out  blindfold  and  ketch  holt  of  the  con- 
sequences, good  or  bad.  The  blindeis  will  be  took  offen 
our  e^'es  sometime,  probable,  but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
And  marriage,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  very  reskiest  under- 
takin's you  can  undertake.  It  may  lead  you  into  a 
happiness  as  pure  and  lofty  as  a  certain  couple  I  could 
mention  have  enjoyed  for  the  neighberhood  of  20  years. 
It  may,  and  then  again  it  mayn't.  But  there  is  one  great 
comfort  in  this  that  there  hain't  in  some  things,  such  as 
rain,  and  thunder  storms,  and  etcetery.  You  needn't 
enlist  in  this  warfare  if  you  hain't  a  mind  to — that  is  a 
sweet  and  consolin'  thought — if  you  feel  scareful  over  it. 
But  if  you  do  enlist  you  must  take  the  chances  of  war, 
you  must  take  the  rcsks.  And  if  it  wasn't  a  resky  piece 
of  business  to  embark  in,  why  did  them  old  fathers  put 
these  words  in  the  marriage  service,  "  for  richer,  or  for 
poorer."  They  knew  what  they  was  about,  them  old 
fathers  did.  They  knew  they  couldn't  tell  whether  it 
would  turn  out  rich  as  rich  could  be  with  blessings  and 
bliss,  or  poor  as  poverty.  Them  old  fathers  knew  that, 
and  beia'  likely  men  and  sound-moraled,  they  fixed  that 
halter  so  that  folks  couldn't  squirm  their  necks  out  of  it 
every  time  they  got  oneasy  and  worrysome. 

*  Historical  fits,  and  etcetery,'  says  I,  in  reasonable  tones, 
'  might  come  under  the  head  of  "  worse."  But  you  can't 
slip  your  head  out;  that  vow  holds  you,  for  better  or 
worse.  You  no  need  to  have  tackled  that  vow,  but  you 
did,  and  now  you  ort  to  stand  up  under  it ;  that  is  law, 
and  that  is  gospel  too,  which  don't  always  go  together.' 

*  Well,  what  of  it,'  says  Danks ;  '  what  if  it  duz  ?  What 
Riij  you  lioin'  to  do  about  it  V 
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Oh,  how  surly  and  mad  that  man  did  look.  His  mean 
would  have  sknirt  some  wimmen,  but  it  didn't  me, 
mebby  it  would  if  I  hadn't  been  talkin'  on  such  high 
principle,  but  that  boyed  me  up. 

•  Wny/  says  I,  'as  1  have  said  more'n  40  times,  folks 
ort  to  get  it  into  their  lieads  that  It  is  a  great  and  serious 
subject  that  ort  to  Le  considered  and  prayed  over  and 
meditated  upon.  They  ort  to  realize  that  gettin'  married 
is  a  solemn  thing ;  sclemner,  if  anything,  than  it  is  not 
to,  and  that  has  always  been  consjidered  a  very  solemn 
thing,  very.  But  instead  of  lookin'  on  it  in  this  serious 
and  becomin*  way,  folks  will  caper  and  prance  off  into 
matrimony  in  jest  as  light  and  highlarious  and  triilin'  a 
way  as  if  they  was  headin'  a  row  of  fantasticks  on  the 
4th  of  July.  They  don't  consider  and  filosifize  on  it  that 
the  fantasticks  can  take  off  their  uniforms  at  night,  and 
be  themselves  agin,  but  the  matrimourners  can't.  They 
can't  do  it  nohow ;  there  they  be,  matrimourners.  No 
matter  how  bad  they  feel,  and  how  disappointed  they  be 
by  the  looks  of  the  state  they  have  got  into,  they  can't 
get  out  of  it.  They  are  matrimourners,  and  can't  help 
themselves. 

'The  state  of  wedlock  has  got  a  high,  slippery  wall 
round  it,  as  high  up  as  eternity,  and  as  low  down  as  the 
same.  It  is  a  wall  that  can't  be  stepped  acrost  and 
climbed  over.  It  is  a  wall  that  a  man  or  a  woman  can't 
sneak  out  and  creep  up  on  without  fallin*  back — it  is  too 
slippery.  It  is  a  wall  that  can't  be  broke  down,  and 
jumped  over  only  on  Bible  grounds.  And  then  when  you 
do  tjEike  that  jump  on  Bible  grounds,  oh  how  fatiguein' 
that  leap  is,  How  much  happiness  and  ease  of  mind  the 
matrimoumer  has  to  drop  in  the  jump,  drop  forever.  And 
how  much  tiouble  he  has  to  carry  with  him,  and  dis- 
quietude of  mind,  and  condemnation,  and  upbraidin's,  and 
gossip,  and  evil  speaking,  and  hateful  memories,  and 
hauntin'  ones,  and  travel  of  soul  and  body.  Oh,  what  a 
time  that  matrimoumer  duz  havoi' 
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*  I  thought/  says  he,  with  that  surly,  mad  look  of  hisen, 
*I  thought  you  was  one  that  preached  up  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  etcetery.' 

*  So  I  be,*  says  I.  *  Hain't  I  jest  been  a  doin*  of  it  ? 
Hain't  I  jest  said  that  no  man  or  woman  ort  to  be  drove 
into  the  state  of  matrimony  by  anybody  only  jest  their 
own  selves  ?  But  after  they  lay  holt,  and  drive  them- 
selves in,  they  ortn't  to  complain.  But,  as  I  have  said 
frequent,  they'll  find,  after  they  have  drove  themselves  in, 
that  it  is  the  curiousest  state  that  ever  was  made.  None 
of  our  States  of  Amenca  will  compare  with  it  for  curi- 
osity,— and  some  of  our'n  are  exceedingly  curious,  take 
'em  Jaws  and  all,  to  wit :  Havin'  a  man  in  congress  to 
make  laws  that  imprison  a  man  for  havin'  two  wives, 
while  he  himself,  proud  and  hauty,  a  settin'  up  a  makin' 
that  law,  has  four  on  'em.  Exceedingly  curious  that  is, 
and  to  wit :  Fixin'  penalties  against  crime  and  vice,  and 
then  sellin'  licenses  to  encourage  and  make  it  respectable. 
Oh  !  how  curious,  how  curious  some  of  our  states  be !  But 
the  state  of  matrimony  is  far  curiouser.  It  is-  cur'ouser 
in  the  beginning — some  like  a  conundrum.  States  have 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union ;  a  union  admits  you  into 
that  state.  And  then  it  is  bounded  on  every  side  by 
divinest  possibilities  of  happiness,  or  the  most  despairin' 
ones,  and  no  knowin'  which  will  break  over  the  frontier, 
and  capture  you.  Sweetest  and  most  rapturous  joys  may 
cover  its  soil  as  thick  as  blossoms  on  a  summer  prairie,  or 
angry  passions  and  disappointments  and  cares  may  crunch 
'em  down  under  foot,  and  set  fire  to  'em.  Peace  and  trust 
and  tenderness  may  rain  over  that  state,  or  anarky  and 
sizm.* 

*  Yos,  and  fallin'  fits,*  says  Banks,  with  a  bitter  tone, 
'  and  historicks.' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  calmly,  *  matrimourners  ort  to  take  all  the 
blessings  and  enjoyments  and  comforts  with  a  thankful 
heart,  and  they  ort  to  have  the  courage  and  the  nobility 
and  the  common  sense  to  take  all  the  evils,  fallin'  fits. 
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Iiistorick"   411(1  ctcotory,  and  etcetciy,  witli  a  uiliiii*  mm<l 
You  ort/hays  I  tinnly,  'you  ort  to  have  figuiod  it  all  out. 
You  ort  to  have  figured  out  the  hull  sum,  oits  and  all,  an«l 
seen  what  was  to  carry,  and  got  the  rght  answer  to  it, 
before  you  drove  yourself  into  that  state.' 

'  How  could  I  see  to  carry  historicks  ?  how  could  1 
figured  'em  out  V  says  he  bitterly. 

But  I  kep'  right  on  :  'You  ort  to  have  studied  it  out, 
whether  you  was  strong  enough  to  stand  the  cliinatu,  wiih 
its  torrid  weather  and  its  frigid  zones,  its  sweet  suinmciv 
winds  and  its  blasts,  its  sqnalls  and  hurrycains.  But  as  I 
have  said  40  times,  if  I  have  once,  after  you  have  drove 
yourself  into  that  state,  you  ort  to  hist  up  your  moral 
umb'irell,  and  make  the  best  on't.* 

Danks  didn't  look  convinced  at  all.  He  muttered  sun- 
thin'  agin  about  fits  and  other  things,  and  how  he  hadn't 
made  no  calculations  on  'em ;  and  I  felt  fairly  out  of 
patience,  and  went  to  allegorin',  as  I  might  have  known 
I  should  before  I  got  through.  (It  is  next  to  impossible 
for  me  to  be  so  eloquent  as  I  was  then  without  alegorin' 
some.) 

'  Why,'  says  I, '  when  a  man  buys  a  farm,  he  must  be  a 
na;  jral  fool,  or  else  a  luny,  if  he  expects  and  calculates 
the  sun  to  shine  on  it  every  day  the  year  round.  He 
must  make  calculations  for  rain  and  snow,  sunshine  and 
thunder.  He  can't  expect  it  all  to  be  ripe  wheat  and 
apple-sass.  He  buys  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  buys  it  with 
all  its  possibilities  of  good  or  evil ;  and  don't  expect,  if 
be  hain't  a  fool,  to  shirk  out  of  carryin'  of  'em.* 

'  Who  has  shirked  out  of  carryin'  of  'em  ?'  says  Danks. 
*1  hain't' 

*  You  have !'  says  Josiah,  a  jumpin*  up  and  hollerin*  at 
him  agin  ;  and  his  face  was  red  as  a  fire-bran', 

*I  hain't!'  says  Danks. 

*  You  have  !'  says  Josiah.  *  And  don't  you  dispute  me 
agin  if  you  know  what  is  good  for  yourself.  You  have 
nhirked  out  of  carryin'  that  dumb  boy  of  yom-'n,  in  his 
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dumb  fits.  And  I  let  you  know  that  T  have  broke  my 
back  for  the  last  time  a  luggin'  him  round,  or  somebody 
or  sunthiu'  is  goin*  to  get  hurt,  and  I  can  tell  you  so — 
dummit  1' 

I  felt  as  I  should  sink.  My  Josiah  was  almost  doin* 
what  Miss  Job  advised  Mr.  Job  to  when  he  was  smote 
with  agony  and  biles.  He  was  almost  a  swearin'.  But 
hero  was  where  I  and  the  late  Miss  Job  differ.  I  knew 
my  pardner's  sufferin's  was  intense,  and  them  sufferin's 
was  ter  '  o  to  me.  But  still  I  says  in  a  reprovin',  but 
tendei  ,       'n'  tone : 

'  Be  c     .,  Josiah!' 

'  I  won't  be  calm !'  says  he. 

Says  I :  *  Jo;siah,  you  must ;  you  are  almost  delerious.* 
Says  I :  '  You  are  a  swearin*,  Josiah  !  be  calm !' 

'  Wall,  I  tell  you  agin  that  I  won't  be  calm ;  and  I  tell 
you  agin,  dummit !  there  now  !  dummit ! ' 

Oh  !  how  my  pardner  did  look,  how  his  axent  did  sound, 
as  he  muttered  them  fearful  and  profane  words.  And 
then  before  I  could  put  in  a  soothin  word  to  soothe  him, 
Danks  spoke  right  out,  and  says  he : 

*  You  promised  to  i»kQ  *em  for  aL  summer,  and  if  you 
don't  I  won't  pay  yoa  a  oesit  for  their  board,  and  you 
can't  make  ma' 

Here  Josiah  turned  as  white  as  a  white  milk-pail,  and 
groaned  to  that  extent  that  I  thought  he  was  a  goin'  to 
faint  away. 

And  as  it  turned  out,  the  law  was  on  Danks'es  side. 
Josiah  made  'em  all  go  that  very  day,  but  he  couldn't  get 
a  cent  from  'em.  He  hired  a  lawyer  to  prosicute  Danks, 
but  Danks,  bein'  sharp-witted  and  ugly  (and  sometimes  I 
think  that  such  trials  as  he  underwent,  if  anybody  don't 
take  'em  as  a  means  of  grace,  makes  anybody  ugly.  I 
can't  help  feelin'  sorry  for  Danks,  after  all).  But  as  I  was 
a  say  in',  Danks  worked  it  in  such  a  way  that  Josiah  lost 
the  case,  and  had  to  pay  the  costs  on  both  sides.  They 
Was  heavy  bills, — most  as  heavy  as  Bill  Danks, — and  take 
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it  with  what  we  lost  hoardin'  of  'cm,  and  what  the  chil« 
dern  tore  to  pieces,  and  Bill  smashed  and  squshed  down, 
a  fallin'  on  em, — take  it  all  together,  it  id  a  loss  that 
makes  Josiah  Allen  groan  now  every  tim^'  he  thinks  on 
it.  We  don't  either  of  us  think  his  back  will  ever  feel  aa 
it  did  before.    He  stiuined  it  beyond  its  utrength. 
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IT  was  about  a  week  aftei;'  the  Danks*es  departure  and 
exodus.  It  was  a  cool  day  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  very  windy.  And  I  was  settin'  calm  and  peaceful, 
hullin*  some  strawberries  for  dinner.  For  my  companion, 
Josiah  Allen,  had  gone  to  Jonesville,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
dinner  ready  by  the  time  of  his  arrival.  But  I  had  only 
jest  got  my  potatoes  pared  and  over  the  stove,  when  I 
heard  the  old  mare  and  him  drive  into  tlie  barn-yard. 
He  had  come  sooner  than  I  looked  for.  But  it  didn't 
excite  me  ;  I  was  prepared.  For  not  knowin'  exactly  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  I  had  made  ready  for  any  emergency. 
I  had  drawed  the  table  out,  and  put  the  table-cloth  on  ; 
and  I  felt  at  rest  and  peaceful. 

Let  wimmen  whose  pardners  are  w*  it  to  rampage 
round  and  act,  when  they  come  in  and  find  dinner  only 
jest  begun^et  *em  not  tell  any  wrong  stories  or  exage- 
1  ations  or  parables,  let  'em  not  bandy  words  or  argue,  but 
let  'em,  jest  before  he  comes  in,  draw  out  the  table  and 
throw  the  table-cloth  on,  and  everything  will  move  on 
peaceful ;  their  pardners  will  think  dinner  is  most  ready, 
and  as  they  glance  at  that  snowy  tablecloth  their  wrath 
will  leave  'em,  and  they  will  demean  themselves  like 
lambs. 

I  only  tell  what  I  have  learnt  from  experience.  And 
any  little  crumbs  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  I  have 
gained  by  hard  experience,  and  through  tribulation,  I  am 
willin'  to  share  freely,  without  money  and  without  price, 
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with  the  female  sect ;  I  think  so  much  of  'em,  and  wish 
'em  so  well.  Now  jest  this  one  little  receipt, —  this  table- 
cloth performance, — would  have  been  worth  dollars  and 
dollars  to  me  if  I  had  known  it  when  I  was  first  a  pard- 
ner.  But  I  never  found  it  out  till  I  had  been  married 
o^•er  thirteen  years,  and  had  been  jawed  accordingly, 
when  I  was  belated  and  dinner  wasn't  ready.  Wliy  no 
woman  would  have  any  idee  of  its  value  till  they  try  it. 
Men  are  as  likely  creeters  as  the  earth  affords,  if  you  only 
know  how  to  get  along  with  'em.  And  wimmen  has  to 
try  various  ways  and  measures.  I  learnt  this  jest  by 
tryin'  it  as  a  experiment.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  ex- 
periments— little  harmless  ones  like  this.  Some  of  'em 
work,  and  some  don't. 

Wall,  I  sot  there  hullin'  my  berries,  and  listenin'  to  the 
wind,  which  was  a  roarin'  round  the  house.  Seems  as  if 
I  never  heard  it  bl  nr  no  harder.  It  blowed  for  all  the 
world  as  if  't  had  n«.en  kep'  in  through  sickness  in  its 
family,  or  sunthin',  and  was  out  now  for  the  first  time, 
on  a  regular  spree. 

And  though  it  didn't  come  right  out  and  sing  'em  m 
plain  words,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  roarin'  it  down  the 
chimbley,  and  blowin'  it  through  the  orchard  and  round 
the  corners  of  the  house,  and  whistlin'  it  thi'ough  the  open 
buttery  window — the  song  that  other  elevated  and  gay 
spirits  indulge  in,  about  bein'  fairly  determined  and  sot 
to  not  go  home  till  mornin'. 

It  blowed  fearfully.  But  I  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
knowin'  the  table-cloth  was  on,  and  Josiah  would  act 
first-rate.  And  then,  when  a  tempest  is  a  howlin*  and 
a  actin*  out- doors,  it  seems  as  if  I  enjoy  more  than  ever 
ihe  safety  and  sweet  repose  and  happiness  of  my  own 
hearth-stun  (which  last  is  a  poetical  simely,  our  hearth 
not  bein'  stan  at  all,  but  iron,  with  a  nickel  platin' 
around  it). 

Wall,  there  I  sot,  feelin'  well  and  lookin'  well.  I  had 
eomued  my  hair  slick,  and  put  on  a  clean  gingham  dress, 
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.^when  Josiah  Allen  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
He  glanced  at  the  table-cloth,  and  a  calm,  contented  look 
settled  upon  his  eye-brow,  but  he  left  the  door  open  be- 
hind him  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  a  saw- 
mill ;  and  says  I : 

'Josiah  Allen,  if  there  was  a  heavy  fine  to  pay  for 
shettin'  up  doors,  you  wouldn't  never  loose  a  ceni  of  your 
property  in  that  way.'  And  says  I,  clutchin'  my  pan  of 
strawberries  with  a  firmer  grip,  for  truly  it  was  a  movin' 
and  onstiddy,  and  my  apron  was  a  flutterin'  like  a  banner 
in  the  cold  breeze ;  *  If  you  don't  want  me  to  blow  away, 
Josiah  Allen,  shet  up  that  door.' 

'  Oh  shaw  !  Samantha.  You  won't  blow  away ;  you 
are  too  hefty.  It  would  take  a  hurrycane  and  a  simon, 
too,  to  tackle  you  and  lift  you.* 

*  Simon  who  V  says  I,  in  cold  axents,  caused  partly  by 
my  frigid  emotions  and  the  cool  blast,  and  partly  by  his 
darin'  to  say  any  man  could  take  me  up  and  carry  me 
away. 

*  Oh  !  the  Simons  they  have  on  the  desert.  We  beam 
Thomas  J.  read  about  'em.  They'll  blow  camels  away, 
and  everything,* 

Says  I  dreamily :  *  Who'd  have  thought  twenty  years 
ago,  to  have  heard  that  man  a  courtin'  me,  and  callin'  me 
a  zephire  and  a  pink  posy  and  a  angel,  that  he'd  ever  live 
to  3ee  the  day  he'd  call  me  a  camel.* 

*  I  hain't  called  you  a  camel.  I  only  meant  you  was 
hefty,  and  camels  was  hefty,  and  it  would  take  a  simon 
or  two  to  lift  you  round,  either  on  you.* 

*  Wall,*  says  I,  in  frigid  tones,  *  what  1  want  to  know 
is,  are  you  a  goin'  to  shet  that  door  ?* 

*  Yes,  I  be,  jest  as  quick  as  I  change  my  clothes.  I 
don't  want  to  fodder  in  these  new  briches.* 

I  rose  with  dignity, — or  as  much  dignity  as  I  could  lay 
holt  of,  half  bent,  try  in*  to  keep  five  or  six  quarts  of 
strawberries  from  spillin'  all  over  the  floor, — and  went 
and  shut  the  door  myself,  which  I  might  have  known 
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enough  to  done  in  the  first  piace,  and  saved  time  ano 
breath.  For  shettin'  up  doois  is  a  accomplishment  that 
Josiah  Allen  never  will  master.  I  have  tutored  him  up 
on  lots  of  things  since  we  was  married,  but  in  this  branch 
of  education  he  has  been  too  much  for  me.  Experiments 
have  been  vain ;  I  have  about  gin  up. 

In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Josiah  come  out 
of  the  bedroom  lookin*  as  pleasant  and  peaceful  as  you 
please,  with  his  hands  in  his  pantaloons'  pockets,  seemin'ly 
searchin'  their  remotest  depths,  and  says  he  in  a  off-hand, 
careless  way : 

*  I'll  be  hanged  if  there  hain't  a  letter  for  you,  Saman- 
tha.' 

*  How  many  weeks  have  you  carried  it  'round,  Josiah 
Allen  V  says  I.  *  It  would  scare  me  if  you  should  give 
me  a  letter  before  you  had  carried  it  round  in  your  pocket 
a  month  or  so.' 

*  Oh  !  I  guess  I  only  got  this  two  or  three  days  ago.  1 
meant  to  handed  it  to  you  the  first  thing  when  I  got 
home.  But  I  hain't  had  on  these  old  breeches  sence  that 
day  I  went  to  mill.' 

'Three  weeks  ago  to-day,'  says  I,  in  almost  frosty 
axents,  as  I  opened  my  letter. 

*  Wall,'  says  Josiah  cheerfully,  as  he  hunted  round  in 
the  bedroom  for  his  old  hat,  *  I  knew  it  wuzn't  long,  any- 
way.' 

I  glanced  my  gray  eye  down  the  letter,  and  says  I  in 
agitated  tones: 

'  Come  out  here,  Josiah  Allen,  and  let  me  look  at  you, 
and  wither  you  !  She  that  was  Alzina  Ann  Allen  is  comin' 
here  a  visatin'.  She  wrote  me  three  weeks  ahead,  so's  to 
have  me  prepared.  And  here  she  is  liable  to  come  in  on  us 
any  minute,  now,  and  find  us  all  unprepared.'  Says  I, 
*  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  a  ten-cent  bill  to  had 
one  of  the  relation  on  your  side  come  and  ketch  me  in 
Biich  a  condition.  There  the  curtains  are  all  down  in  the 
■paro  room.    Bill  Danks  fell  and  dragged  'em  down  onto 
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the  floor  under  him,  and  mussed  'em  all  up,  and  1  waKhed 
'em  yesterday,  and  they  hain't  ironed.  And  the  carpet  in 
the  sittin'  room  up  to  mend  where  he  fell  onto  it  with  a 
lighted  cai^dle  in  his  hand  and  sot  it  afire.  And  not  a 
mite  of  fiuit-cake  in  the  house,  and  she  a  comin'  here  to- 
day. I  am  mortified  most  to  death,  Josiah  Allen.  And 
if  you  had  give  me  that  letter  I  should  have  hired  help 
and  got  everything  done.  I  should  think  your  conscience 
would  smart  like  a  bum  if  you  have  got  a  conscience, 
Josiah  Alien.* 

*  Wall,  less  have  a  little  sunthin*  to  eat,  Samantha, 
and  I'll  help  round.' 

Help  !  What'U  you  do,  Josiah  Allen  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I'll  do  the  barn  chores,  and  help  all  I  can.  I 
guess  you'd  better  cook  a  little  of  that  canned  sammen 
1  got  to  Jonesville.' 

Says  I  coldly,  *  I  believe,  Josiah  Allen,  if  you  was  od 
your  way  to  the  gallus,  you'd  make  'em  stop  and  gei 
vittles  for  you — meat  vittles,  if  you  could.* 

I  didn't  say  nothin'  more,  for,  as  the  greatest  poets 
jiave  sung,  *  the  least  said,  the  soonest  mended.*  But  1 
rose,  and  with  outward  calmness  opened  the  can  of  sal- 
mon, and  jest  as  I  put  that  over  the  stove,  with  some  sweet 
cream  and  butter,  if  you'll  believe  it,  that  very  nunute  she 
that  was  Akina  Ann  Allen  drove  right  up  to  the  door,  and 
come  in.  You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  hen's 
feather  (as  it  were),  my  feelin's  was  such ;  but  I  con- 
cealed 'em  as  well  as  I  could,  and  advanced  to  the  door, 
and  says  I : 

'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Rickerson  ? '  She  is  married  to 
Baldad  Rickerson,  old  Dan  Ricker8r»n's  oldest  boy. 

She  is  a  tall,  bony  woman,  light-complected,  sandy- 
haired,  and  with  big,  light-blue  eyes.  I  hadn't  seen  her 
for  nineteen  j'ears,  but  she  seemed  dretful  tickled  to  see 
me,  and  says  she : 

'  You  look  younger,  SaniMitha^  than  you  did  the  first 
time  I  ever  seen  you,* 
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'  Oh,  no ! '  says  I,  *  that  can't  be,  Alziiia  Ann,  for  that 
is  in  the  neighberhood  of  thirty  years  ago.' 

Says  she,  *  It  is  true  as  I  live  and  breathe,  you  look 
younger  and  handsomer  than  I  ever  see  you  look.' 

I  didn't  believe  it,  but  I  thought  it  didi  't  look  well  to 
dispute  her  any  more ;  so  I  let  it  go ;  auv'  mebby  she 
thought  she  had  convinced  me  that  I  did  loot  younger 
than  I  did  when  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty.  3ut  I  only 
said  *  That  I  didn't  feel  so  young  any  way,  .^  had  spells 
of  feelin'  mauger.' 

She  took  oft"  her  things,  or  *  wrappers,'  as  Tirzah  Ann 
says  it  is  more  genteel  to  call  'em.  She  was  dressed  up 
awful  slick,  and  Josiah  helped  the  driver  bring  in  her 
trunk.  And  I  told  her  jest  how  mortified  I  wuz  about 
Josiah's  forgettin'  her  letter,  and  her  ketchin'  me  unpre- 
pared. But  good  land  !  she  told  me  that  *  she  never  in 
her  whole  life  see  a  house  in  such  beautiful  order  as 
mine  was,  and  she  had  seen  thousands  and  thousands 
of  different  houses.* 

Says  I, '  I  feel  worked  up  and  almost  mortified  about 
my  settin'-room  carpet  being  up.' 

But  she  held  up  both  hands — they  was  white  as  snow, 
and  all  covered  with  rings — and  says  she,  *  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  love  to  see  more  than  another  it  is  to 
see  a  settin'-room  carpet  up,  it  gives  such  a  sort  of  free, 
noble  look  to  a  room.' 

Says  I, '  The  curtains  are  down  in  the  spare  bed-room, 
and  I  am  almost  entirely  out  of  cookin'.' 

Says  she, '  If  I  had  my  way,  I  never  would  have  a 
curtain  up  to  a  window.  The  sky  always  looks  so  pu^e 
and  innocent  somehow.  It  is  so  beautiful  to  set  and  look 
up  into  the  calm  heavens,  with  no  worldly  obstructions 
between,  such  as  curtains.  It  is  so  sweet  to  sit  in  your 
chair,  and  knit  tattin',  and  commune  with  holy  nature. 
And  cookin','  says  she,  with  a  look  of  complete  disgust  on 
her  face, '  why  1  fairly  despise  cookin'.  What's  the  use  of 
it  ?  *  says  she,  with  a  sweet  smile* 
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*  Why/  says  I,  reasonably,  *  if  it  wasn't  for  cookin'  vit- 
ties  and  eatin^  era,  I  guess  we  shouldn't  stand  it  a  great 
while,  none  of  ns; 

I  didn't  really  like  the  wa^'  she  went  on.  Never,  never, 
through  my  whole  life,  was  I  praised  up  by  anybody  as 
I  was  by  her  durin'  the  three  days  that  she  stayed  with 
us.     She  praised  everything  fur  beyond  they  would  bear. 

I  believe  in  praisin'  things  that  will  stand  praisin*. 
Nothin'  does  any  one  more  good  than  appreciation.  Hon- 
est admiration,  sympathy,  and  got  ..-will  put  into  words 
are  more  inspirin'  and  stimulatin*  than  tongue  can  tell. 
They  are  truly  refresh  in'.  I  think  as  a  rule  we  New  Eng- 
landers  are  too  cold  in  our  means.  Mebby  it  is  settin' 
on  Plymouth  Rock  so  much,  or  leanin'  up  against  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument ;  or  mebby  we  took  it  from  our  old 
Puriten  four-fathers,  and  mebby  them  four  old  men 
ketched  cold  in  their  demeaniers  from  settin'  under  the 
chilly  blue  light  of  their  old  laws,  or  took  the  trait  from 
the  savages.  Any  way,  we  are  too  undemonstrative  and 
reticent.  Them  are  very  hefty  words,  and  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  I  harness  up  a  span  of  such  a  size  to  carry  my 
idees. 

As  a  general  thing  I  don't  have  idees  so  hefty  but  what 
I  can  draw  'em  along  with  considerable  small  words. 
And  I  prefer  'em  always,  as  bein'  easier  reined  in,  and 
held  up,  and  governed.  Why,  I  have  seen  such  awful 
big  words  harnessed  in  front  of  such  weak  little  idees 
that  they  run  away  with  'em,  kicked  in  the  harness,  got 
all  tangled  up,  and  made  a  perfect  wrack  iind  ruin  of  the 
little  idee.  Hence,  I  am  cautious,  and  if  I  ovmed  droves 
of  'em,  I  should  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  handle  'em  care- 
ful and  not  drive  'em  hardly  any.  But  these  two  I  have 
heard  Thomas  J.  use  in  jest  this  place,  and  hain't  a 
doubt  but  they  are  safe  and  stiddy  as  any  ever  was  of 
their  size. 

Thomas  J.  said,  and  I  believe,  that  we  are  too  bashful, 
^r  shy,  or  sunthin*,  too  afraid  of  expressin'  our  hearty 
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appreciation,  the  honest,  friendly  admiration  and  regard 
we  entertain  for  our  friends.     But  if  my  friends  like  me, 
f>r  my  work,  I  want  'em  to  tell  me  of  it,  to  give  me  the 
Kelp,  and  encouragement,  and  insperation  this  knowledge 
will  bring.    A  few  sympathetic,  cheerin'  words  and  a 
wai'm  smile  and  hand-clasp  will  do  more  good  than  to 
wait  and  cut  the  praise  on  marble,  when  the  heart  they 
would  have  cheered  and  lightened  is  beyond  the  touch  of 
joy  or  pain.     I  think  it  is  not  only  silly,  but  unchristian, 
to  be  so  afraid  of  tellin'  our  friends  frankly  how  pleasant 
and  admirable  we  think  them,  if  we  do  think  so.     But  let 
us  not  lie.    Let  us  not  praise  what  won't  stand  praisin'. 
N«w  when  Alzina  Ann  Rickerson  told  me  that  I  was  as 
pretty  as  any  wax  doll  she  ever  see  in  her  life — and  if  my 
intellect  and  Shakespeare's  intellect  was  laid  side  by  side, 
Shakespeare's  would  look  weak  and  shiftless  compared 
with  mine — and  when  she  said  that  my  old  winter  bunnet 
that  I  had  wore  on  and  off  for  thirteen  years  was  the 
most  genteel  and  fashionable,  and  the  loveliest  piece  of 
millionary  she  ever  sot  her  eyes  on,  she  was  goin'  too  fur. 
Why,  that  old  bunnet  wouldn't  hardly  hold  together  to 
^tand  her  praisin'.    And  she  praised  up  everything.    She 
flattered  Kellup  Cobb  so,  when  he  happened  to  come  in 
there  one  mornin',  that  it  skairt  him  most  to  death. 

He  had  been  up  by  on  his  father's  business,  and  as  ho 
come  along  back  he  stopped  the  hearse  and  come  in  to  sec 
when  Kitty  was  a  comin'  back,  and  to  see  if  he  could 
borrow  Josiah's  stun-bolt  that  afternoon  to  draw  some 
stuns.  He  was  goin'  to  wait  till  Josiah  come  back  from 
the  factory  to  see  about  it,  but  Alzina  Ann  praised  him 
up  so,  and  looked  so  admiringly  at  him,  that  he  dassent. 
As  a  general  thing  I  think  Kellup  is  af  raider  than  he 
need  to  be  of  doin'  hurt  and  gettin*  winimen  in  love  with 
him,  but  now  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  blame  him  for  thinkin' 
he  was  doin'  damage.  Why,  she  praised  him  up  tp  tlie 
very  skiesi 
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She  pretended  to  think  that  his  hair  and  whiskers  and 
eyebrows  was  the  natural  color.  They  was  a  sort  of  a 
greenish  color  that  mornin* — he  had  been  a  tamperin' 
with  'em  agin,  and  tryin'  experements.  He  had  been 
a  usin'  sinaitweed  and  sage,  as  I  found  out  afterwards, 
and  they  bein'  yellow  before,  the  two  colors  together 
.  made  'em  a  sort  of  a  dark  bottle-green — made  him  look 
as*  curious  as  a  dog,  and  curiouser  than  any  dog  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on. 

But  oh,  how  Alzina  Ann  did  praise  'em  up.  You'd  have 
thought,  to  heard  her  go  on,  that  she  had  all  her  hull  life 
been  longin*  to  ketch  a  glimpse  of  jest  such  colored  hair 
and  whiskers.  She  said  they  looked  so  strikin',  and  she 
never  had  seen  anything  like  'em  in  her  life  before,  which 
last  I  don't  doubt  at  all.  And  then  she  would  glance  out 
at  the  hearse,  and  tell  him  he  looked  so  noble  and  impres- 
sive on  it,  it  g'  e  him  such  a  lofty,  majestic  look,  so  be- 
comin  to  his  style.  And  then  she  would  branch  off  again 
and  praise  up  his  looks. 

Why,  I  don't  wonder  a  mito  that  Kellup  thought  he 
was  ensnarin'  her  affections  and  doin'  harm. 

He  foUered  me  out  into  *.he  back  stoop,  where  I  was 
feedin*  a  chicken  that  the  old  hen  had  forsook,  and  I  was 
bringin'  up  as  a  corset.  He  foUered  me  out  there,  and 
whispered,  with  a  anxious  look,  that  he  was  goin'  to  start 
for  home  that  minute,  that  he  dassent  wait  another  minute 
to  see  Josiah  about  the  stun-bolt ;  and,  says  he,  with  a 
awful  anxious  look  . 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  hurt  as  it  is,  but  Heaven 
knows  I  didn't  mean  to.' 

I  threw  the  corset  another  handful  of  dough,  and  told 
him,  in  a  encouragin'  tone,  that  *  I  guessed  he  hadn't  done 
much  harm.* 

'  Why,*  says  he,  *  don't  you  s'pose  I  could  see  for  my- 
self what  I  was  a  doin'  ?  She  was  a  gettin'  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  me.  And/  says  he,  frownin*  and 
knittin'  up  his  eyebrows ; 
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*  What  good  will  it  do  to  have  another  married  womaft 
a  droopin'  round  after  me  V 

Says  I,  mechanically,  as  I  put  some  fresh  water  on  the 
corset's  dish : 

*  I  thought  yovL  wanted  to  see  Josiah  about  the  stun- 
bolt,  you  said  you  needed  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  need  the  stun-bolt,  but  I  need  a  easy  conscience 
moi*^.  I  had  rather  lug  the  stuns  in  my  arms,  and  crack 
my  oack,  and  bruise  my  stomach,  than  crack  the  com- 
mandments and  strain  my  principles.  I  see  from  her 
actions  that  I  have  got  to  leave  at  once,  or  no  khowin* 
what  the  consequences  will  be  to  her.  I  am  afraid  she 
will  suffer  now,  suffer  intenselv.  But  what  can  a  man 
d  )  V  says  he,  fro wnin' heavily.  *  They  have  to  go  around 
some,  and  do  errants.  And  if  wimmen  lay  traps  for  'em 
on  every  side,  and  make  fools  of  themselves,  what  is  a 
man  to  do  ?  But  I  don't  want  to  do  harm,  Heaven  knows 
I  don't.' 

And  he  started  for  the  gate  almost  on  the  run.  And  I 
was  jest  a  goin'  in  when  Alzina  Ann  come  out  to  the  back 
door  herself,  and  happenin'  to  see  the  corset,  she  said  '  she 
should  rather  have  it  for  a  pet,  and  it  was  far  handsomer 
and  more  valuable  than  any  mockin'-bird,  or  canary,  or 
parrot  she  ever  laid  eyes  on.'  And  so  she  kep'  on  in  jest 
that  way.  And  one  momin'  when  she  had  been  goin'  on 
dretfully  that  way,  I  took  Josiah  out  one  side  and  told 
him  *  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  her  go  on  so,  and  I  believed 
there  was  sunthin'  wrong  about  it.* 

*  Oh,  no,*  says  he, '  she  means  every  word  she  says.  She 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  creeters  on  earth.  She  is  most  a 
angel.  Oh !'  says  he,  dreamily,  *  What  a  sound  mind  she 
has  got.    How  fur  she  can  see  into  things.* 

Says  I,  *  I  heard  her  a  tellin'  you  this  momin'  that  you 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  she  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and 
didn't  look  a  day  over  twenty-one.' 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  with  the  doggy  firmness  of  his  sect, 
*8h9  thiiiksBo;  she  sap  jest  exactly  whfvt  she  thinks.' 
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And  says  Tie,,  in  firm  axents,  *I  am  a  good-lookin*  feller, 
Samantha — a  crackin'  good-lookiu'  chap ;  but  I  never 
could  make  you  own  up  to  it.* 

I  didn't  say  nothin',  but  my  gray  eye  wandered  up,  and 
lighted  on  his  bald  head.  It  rested  there  seawhiu'ly  and 
very  coldly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  says  I  sternly, 
'  Bald  heads  and  beauty  don't  go  together  worth  a  cfent. 
But  you  was  always  vain»  Josiah  Allen.* 

Says  he,  *  What  if  I  wuz  V  And  says  he, '  She  thinks 
different  from  what  you  do  about  my  looks.  She  has  got 
a  keen  eye  in  her  head  for  beauty.  She  is  very  smart, 
very.    And  what  she  says,  she  means.' 

*  Wall,*  says  I,  *  I  am  glad  you  are  so  happy  in  your 
mind.  But  mark  my  words,  you  won't  always  feel  so 
neat  about  it,  Josiah  Allen,  as  3'ou  do  now.' 

Says  he  in  a  cross,  surly  way, '  I  guess  I  know  what  1 
do  know.' 

I  hain't  a  jealous  hair  in  the  hull  of  my  foretop  or  hack 
hair^  but  I  thought  to  myself,  I'd  love  to  see  Josiah  Allen's 
eyes  opened  ;  for  I  knew  as  well  as  I  knew  my  name  was 
-Josiah  Allen's  wife,  that  that  woman  didn't  think  Josiah 
was  so  pretty  and  beautiful.  But  I  didn't  sec  how  I  was 
(^oin*  to  convince  him,  for  he  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I 
told  him  she  ■WUs  a  makin*  of  it ;  and  I  knew  she  would 
stick  to  what  she  had  said,  and  so  there  it  was.  But  I 
held  firm,  and  cooked  good  vittles,  and  done  well  by  her. 
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CASSANDRA'S  TEA  PARTY. 


ri'^HAT  very  afternoon  we  was  all  invited  to  take  tea 
I  with  she  that  was  Cassandra  Allen,  Miss  Nathan 
Spooner,  that  now  is,  And  we  all  went,  Alzina  Ann, 
Josiah,  and  me. 

Cassandra  didn't  use  to  be  likely.  She  had  a  misfor- 
tune when  she  was  a  girl.  It  is  six  years  old  now.  But 
rU  of  a  sudden  she  took  a  turn,  and  went  to  behavin'. 
She  learnt  the  dress -m.^ker's  trade,  experienced  religion, 
and  jined  the  Methodist  Church.  And  folks  begun  to 
make  of  her.  I  didn't  use  to  associate  with  her  at  aU, 
Josiah  didn't  want  me  to.  though  she  is  his  2nd  cousin  on 
his  father's  side.  But  jist  as  quick  as  she  went  to  be- 
Imvin',  we  went  to  makin*  of  her.  And  the  more  she 
behaved,  the  more  we  made ;  till  we  make  as  much  of 
her  now  as  we  do  of  any  of  the  relation  «n  my  side,  or  on 
hisen.  And  last  fall  she  was  married  to  Nathan  Spooner. 
She  got  acquainted  with  him  about  two  years  ago. 

Nathan  is  a  likely  feller,  all  that  ails  him  is  he  is  bash- 
ful, too  bashful  for  any  sort  of  comfort.  But  Cassandra 
is  proud-spirited,  and  holds  him  up,  and  I  tell  Cassandra 
•I  dare  say  he'll  get  over  it  by  the  time  he  gets  to  be  a 
rid  man.*  I  tell  her  *  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  by  the 
time  he  got  to  be  seventy  or  eighty,  he  would  talk  up 
quite  well.'  I  try  to  make  her  feel  well,  and  encourage 
her  all  I  can. 

But  bein'  proud-spirited,  it  works  her  up  awfully  to 
have  Nathan  get  over  the  fence,  rather  than  meet  a  strange 
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woman,  and  walk  in  the  lot  till  he  gets  by  her.  And  it 
mortified  her  dretfully,  I  s'pose,  when  sue  introduced  him 
to  our  new  minister  and  his  wife,  to  have  him  instead  of 
bowin'  to  'em,  and  speakiu',  turn  his  back  to  'em,  and 
snicker. 

But  he  couldn't  help  it,  I  told  her  he  couldn't,    I  was 

f)resent  at  tlie  time,  and  1  could  see,  his  mouth  bein'  a 
ittle  o[)en,  that  his  tongue  was  dry,  and  parched,  and  his 
eyes  wild  and  sot  in  his  head. 

He  has  the  worst  of  it,  as  I  told  Cassandra — it  don't 
hurt  nobody  else  so  bad  as  it  does  him.  But  I  s'pose  it 
has  been  almost  the  means  of  his  death,  time  and  agin — 
through  his  not  dastin'  to  call  for  anything  to  eat  when 
he  is  away  from  home,  and  not  dastin'  to  eat  it  when  it 
is  on  the  table.  And  then  again,  sometimes,  through  his 
not  dastin'  to  stop  eatin'  when  he  gets  at  it. 

He  went  to  Bobbets'  one  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year, — 
it  was  a  year  ago  this  piesent  fall.  Cassandra  was  a 
sewin'  for  Miss  Bobbet.  They  had  jest  had  some  new 
corn  ground)  and  they  had  a  new  corn  puddin'  and  milk 
for  dinner. 

Nathan  had  been  to  dinner  jest  before  he  went  in  there. 
His  mother  had  had  a  boiled  dinner,  and  mince  pie,  and 
etcetery — he  had  eat  a  awful  dinner,  and  was  so  full  he 
felt  fairly  uncomfortable.  But  Miss  Bobbet  urged  him  to 
set  down  and  eat,  and  wouldn't  take  no  refusal.  She 
thought  he  was  refusin'  because  he  was  bashful,  and  she 
urged  him  out  of  his  way,  telling  him  he  must  eat,  and 
he,  not  dastin'  to  refuse  any  longer,  thought  he  would  bot 
down  and  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  if  he  could,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  couldn't  get  down  another  mouth- 
ful. 

But  when  he  stopped,  Cassandra,  thinkin*  it  was  bash- 
fulness  that  made  him  stop,  and  thinkin'  a  good  deal  of 
bim  then — and  wantin'  him  to  eat  all  the  puddin'  he 
wanted,  she  told  him  she  shouldn't  think  he  showed  good 
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.way.  So  he  dassent  do  anything  else  then,  only  jest  eat 
as  long  as  they  wanted  him  to,  and  he  did.  Miss  Bobbet 
would  press  him  to  have  his  bowl  tilled  up  agjxin  with 
milk,  and  Cassandra  would  urge  him  to  have  a  little  more 
p  iddin',  and  he  not  dastin'  to  stop,  after  she  had  said 
what  she  had,  I  spose  he  eat  pretty  nigh  three  quarts.  It 
almost  killed  him.  He  vomited  all  the  way  home,  and 
was  laid  up  bedsick  for  more'n  two  weeks. 

And  he  has  destroyed  his  clothes  dretfully.  Now  hats, 
■ — I  spose  it  took  pretty  nigh  all  he  could  earn  to  keep 
himseK  in  hats.  AVhen  he  would  go  to  any  new  place,  or 
evenin'  meetings  or  anything,  he  would  muss  'em  so,  rub 
*em,  and  every  thii*  —why,  he  couMii't  keep  no  nap  on  a 
hat  at  all,  not  for  any  length  of  timo — he  would  rub  'em 
so,  and  poke  at  'em,  and  jab  'em,  and  wring  'em  when  he 
was  feelin'  the  worst.  Why,  he  got  holt  of  Josiah's  hat, 
thinkin'  it  was  hisen,  one  night  at  a  church  social;  they 
fippointed  Nathan  to  some  office,  and  he  wrung  that  hat 
till  there  wasn't  no  shape  of  a  hat  to  it.  When  Josiah 
put  it  on  to  go  home,  it  was  a  sight  to  behold.  Anybody 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  Allen  fam- 
ily to  wear  hats  for  night-caps,  and  this  had  been  the 
family  hat  to  sleep  in  for  years.  Josiah  was  for  .  ^'^kin' 
him  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  it.  But  I  wouldn't  near 
a  word  to  it.  I  told  him  breakin'  bruised  reeds,  or  smok- 
in'  flax,  would  be  tender-hearted  business  compared  to 
makin'  anybody  pay  for  such  sufferin's  as  Nathan  Spoonei 
had  suffered  that  night.  Says  I,  '  if  he  wrung  one  mite 
of  comfort  out  o'  that  hat,  for  pity  sake  don't  bcgrech  it 
t)  him.* 

Why,  I  have  been  so  sorry  for  that  feller  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Now  when  he  was  a  courtin'  Cassan- 
('ra(and  how  he  ever  got  up  spunk  enough  to  court  a 
mouse,  is  a  mystery  to  me),  Cassandra  used  to  sew  for  me. 
and  he  would  come  there  evenin's  to  see  her,  and  get  the 
hull  evenin'  long  and  not  say  nothin',  but  jest  look  at  her, 
W^dJtwW  his  tbviwb^  9ft©  over  th©  Pfter.   ^^  I  ^0)4  ^q&^ 
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'  I  felt  bad  for  him,  and  it  deemed  as  if  his  thumbs  must  give 
out  after  a  while,  and  it  looked  fairly  solemn  to  me,  to  see 
'era  a  goin'  :^o,  for  evenin'  after  evenin*,  and  week  after 
week,  without  any  change.' 

i-  And  Josiah  said  there  was  a  change.  He  said  about 
the  middle  of  the  evenin'  he  changed  thumbs,  and  twirled 
'em  the  other  wav. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  I  couldn  t  see 
no  change ;  and  I  told  Josiah  I  couldn't. 

How  under  the  sun  he  ever  got  up  courage  to  ask  her 
to  marry  him,  is  another  deep  and  mysterious  mystery, 
and  always  has  been.  But  there  are  strange  things  in 
this  world  that  there  hain't  no  use  tryin'  to  pry  into  and 
explain.  But  in  his  feeble  way,  he  courted  her  a  good 
deal,  and  thought  everything  of  her,  anybody  could  see 
that.  And  he  popped  the  question  to  her,  or  she  to  him, 
or  it  popped  itself, — anyway  it  was  popped,  and  they  was 
married. 

They  said  he  suffered  dretfully  the  day  he  was  married, 
and  acted  strange  and  bad.  They  said  he  seemed  to  act 
sort  0*  paralyzed  and  blind.  And  she  had  to  take  the 
lead,  and  take  holt  of  his  hand,  and  lead  him  up  to  the 
minister,  instead  of  his  leadin'  her. 

Some  made  fun  of  it,  but  I  didn't.  I  told  'em  I  pre- 
sumed he  was  fairly  blind  for  the  time  bein',  and  sort  o' 
numb,  and  didn't  sense  what  was  passin'  round  him. 

It  made  it  as  bad  agin  for  him,  to  think  he  fell  jest  after 
they  was  married.  You  see  he  sort  o'  backed  off  to  set 
down,  for  he  needed  rest.  And  feelin'  so  weak  and  wob- 
blin'  and  sort  o'  tottlin',  he  didn't  back  quite  fur  enough, 
and  sot  right  down  on  the  floor.  It  hurt  him  awfully,  i 
s'pose,  from  their  tell.  He  was  tall,  and  they  say  he 
struck  hard.  But  he  was  too  bashful  to  have  a  doctor,  or 
make  any  fuss,  only  jest  set  there  where  he  wuz.  Some 
think  he  would  have  sot  there  all  right,  and  not  tried  to 
make  s^  move  towards  gettin'  up  at  all    But  Cftss^di'ft 
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was  proud-spirited,  and  helped  him  up  onto  his  feet.  But 
they  said  he  acted  jest  exactly  like  a  fool. 

And  I  told  'em  in  reasonable  axents  *  that  I  presumed 
he  wuz  a  fool  for  the  time  bein'.'  Says  I,  *  When  any- 
body's senses  are  gone,  they  are  a  fool.'  Says  I,  *  It  is  jest 
as  bad  to  be  skairt  out  of  'em,  as  be  born  without  *em,  as 
long  as  it  lasts.' 

But  says  I,  *  He  knows  enough  when  he  hain't  skairt 
to  death.*  And  he  does.  He  is  industrious,  and  so  is 
she,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  got  along  first-rate, 
and  done  well. 

Wall,  when  we  got  there,  Nathan  was  settin*  by  the 
stove  in  thesettin'-room.  He  was  afraid  of  Alzina  Ann, 
and  was  too  bashful  to  set  down,  or  stand  up,  or  speak, 
or  anything.  And  when  she  asked  him  '  how  his  health 
was,'  he  didn't  say  nothin',  but  looked  down  on  the  floor, 
and  under  his  chair,  and  into  his  hat,  as  if  he  was  tryin* 
to  find  his  health,  and  drive  it  out,  and  make  it  tell  how 
it  was. 

But  she  asked  him  over  agin — she  was  perfectly  heart- 
less,  or  else  she  didn't  notice  his  sufferin's.  And  the 
second  time  she  asked  him,  he  sort  o'  looked  under  his 
chair  agin,  and  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  seemed  to  give 
up  findin'  his  health  and  makin*  it  speak  for  him,  so  h« 
said,  sort  o'  dry  and  husky,  sunthin'  about  being  *  com* 
fortable.* 

Which  was  one  of  the  biggest  stories  Nathan  Spooner 
had  told  since  he  j'ined  the  meetin' -house,  for  he  wuzn't 
comfortable;  far  from  it.  His  face  was  red  as  blood 
and  he  was  more  than  half  blind,  I  could  see  that  by  the 
looks  of  his  mean.  But  after  awhile  he  seemed  to  revive 
up  a  little.  He  wuzn't  afraid  of  me  and  Josiah,  not  very. 
And  after  Alzina  Ann  and  Cavssandra  got  engaged  in 
talkin*,  he  said  quite  a  number  of  words  to  us,  as  rational 
and  straight  as  anybody.  But  Alzina  Ann  had  to  bring 
*^k  his  sufferin's  agin,  aud  WQne  than  h©  had  suff^rocj 
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1  hadn't  said  a  word  to  Alzina  Ann  about  Uassandra's 
misfortune  ;  I  hadn't  mentioned  the  child  to  her.  He  is  a 
dretful  humble  child,  about  the  humblest  boy  I  ever  see 
in  my  life.  He  looks  fairly  pitiful  he  is  so  humbly,  and 
he  hain't  more  than  half-witted,  I  think.  But  Alzina  Ann 
couldn't  keep  still ;  she  had  to  flatter  somebody,  or  sun- 
thin',  so  she  had  to  begin  agin : 

'  How  much !  how  much !  that  beautiful  little  boy 
looks  like  his  pa  1  Don't  you  think  so  ?  *  says  she  to 
Cassandra. 

*  Hain't  it  a  comfort  to  you  to  think  he  looks  so  much 
like  his  pa  ? ' 

And  Cassandra's  face  would  get  red  aa  blood,  and  I 
could  see  by  her  looks  that  she  hadn't  t.ie  least  idee 
what  to  say,  or  do,  she  was  so  awful  wretched,  and  feer- 
fully  uncomfortable.  And  truly  if  Nathan  Spooner  could 
have  sunk  right  down  through  the  floor  into  the  suller, 
right  into  the  potato-ben,  or  pork-barrell,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  blessed  reliefs  to  him  that  he  ever 
enjoyed. 

If  she  had  said  what  she  had  to  say,  and  then  left  off"; 
but  Alzina  Ann  never'U  do  that;  she  has  to  enlarge  on  her 
Hiees.  And  so  she  would  keep  a-askin'  Cassandra  in  that 
rapturous,  admirin'  way  of  her'n,  if  she  didn't  think  her 
boy  had  the  same  noble,  handsome  look  and  manners  that 
his  father  had.  And  Cassandra's  face  and  Nathan's  would 
be  as  red  as  two  red  woolen  shirts.  And  then  Alzina  Ann 
would  look  at  the  child's  pug  nose,  and  then  at  Nathan's, 
which  is  a  sort  of  a  Roman  one,  and  the  best  feature  on  his 
face,  as  Josiah  says.  She  would  look  from  one  nose  to  the 
other  as  if  she  admired  both  of  'em  so  she  couldn't  hardly 
stop  lookin'  at  'em,  and  would  ask  Nathan  *  if  folks  hadn't 
told  him  before  how  much  his  little  boy  resembled  his 
pa?' 

And  Nathan  didn't  say  nothin'  but  jest  set  there  real 
as  blood,  his  eyes  fixed  and  glarin*  on  the  opposite  wall, 
9,  wfl^hui'  it  fts  9l(>§9  Mjd  wis^f^l  AS  if  he  expected  to  s^q 
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a  reJier  party  set  out  from  it  to  befriend  him,  and  shool 
him  down  where  he  sot,  or  drag  him  off  into  captivity. 
Anything  that  would  reUeve  him  of  his  present  sufferin's 
he  would  have  hailed  gladly.  I  could  see  that  by  his 
mean. 

But  at  supper-time  worse  was  in  store  for  him.  Her 
supper  was  good — good  enough  for  anybody,  She  hain't 
got  a  great  deal  to  do  with,  but  bein'  a  little  afraid  of 
Alzina  Ann,  and  bein'  proud-spirited  and  wantin*  to  make 
a  good  appearance,  Cassandra  had  sent  over  and  borrowed 
her  mother-in-law's  white-handled  knives,  and  entirely 
unbeknown  to  Alzina  Ann  I  had  carried  her  over  some 
tea-spoons  and  other  things  for  her  comfort,  for  if  Cas- 
sandra means  to  do  better,  and  try  to  get  along  and  be  re- 
spectable, I  want  to  encourage  her  all  I  can,  so  I  carried 
her  the  spoons. 

But  all  the  time  Cassandra  was  a  settin'  the  table, 
Nathan  looked  worse  and  worse;  he  looked  so  bad  it 
didn't  seem  as  if  we  could  keep  him  out  of  the  suUer.  He 
realized  what  w^as  in  front  of  him.       ■ 

You  see  Cassandra,  bein'  so  determined  to  do  better, 
and  start  right  in  the  married  life,  made  a  practice  of 
makin'  Nathan  ask  a  blessin*.  But  he  bein'  so  uncommon 
bashful,  it  made  it  awful  hard  for  him  when  they  had 
company.  He  wuzn't  a  professor,  nor  nothin',  and  it  come 
tough  on  him.  He  looked  more  and  more  as  if  he  would 
sink  all  the  while  she  was  a  gettin'  the  supper  onto  the 
table.  And  when  she  was  a  setten'  the  chairs  round  the 
table  he  looked  so  bad  that  I  didn't  know  but  what  he 
would  have  to  have  help  to  get  to  the  table.  And  he 
would  give  the  most  pitiful  and  beseechin*  looks  onto 
Cassandra  that  ever  was,  but  she  would  shake  her  head 
at  him,  and  look  decided,  and  then  he  would  look  as  if  he 
would  wilt  right  down  agin. 

So,  when  we  got  set  down  to  the  table,  Cassandra  give 
him  a  real  tirm  look,  and  he  gave  a  kind  of  a  low  groan, 
»nd  ahet  up  \h  eye^,  ftnd  Cf^s8ftndr§,  md  ipo,  e^nd  'Topiab 
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t)tlt  on  a  becomin'  look  for  the  occasion,  and.shetup  our  u, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  Alzina  Ann — s  le  never  asked  a 
blessin'  in  her  own  house,  and  forgot  that  other  folks  did 
—  she  spoke  out  in  a  real  loud,  adniirin  tone,  and  says 
she: 

'  There  !  I  will  say  it,  I  never  see  such  beautiful  knives 
as  them  be,  in  my  hull  life.  White-handled  knives,  with 
a  gilt  of  sun-flowers  on  'em,  is  something  I  always  wanted 
to  own,  and  always  thought  I  would  own.  But  never, 
never  did  I  see  any  that  was  so  perfectly  beautiful  as 
these  are ' 

And  she  held  her  knife  out  at  arm's  length,  and  looked 
at  it  admirin'ly,  and  almost  rapturusly. 

Nathan  looked  bad,  dretful  bad,  for  he  see  by  Cassan- 
dra's looks  that  she  wiizn't  goin'  to  set  him  free  from  the 
blessin*.  And  he  sort  o'  nestled  round,  and  looked  under 
the  table,  a  wishful  and  melancholy  look,  as  if  he  had 
hopes  of  findin'  a  blessin'  there  ;  as  if  he  thought  mebby 
there  might  be  one  a  layin'  round  loose  on  the  floor  that 
he  could  g8t  holt  of,  and  so  be  sot  free  himself.  But  we 
didn't  none  on  us  reply  to  Alzina  Ann,  and  she  seemed  to 
kind  o'  quiet  down,  and  Cassandra  give  Nathan  another 
look,  and  he  bent  his  head,  and  shet  up  his  eyes  agin,  and 
she,  and  me,  and  Josiah  shet  up  our'n.  And  Nathan  was 
jest  beginnin*  agin,  when  Alzina  Ann  broke  out  afresh, 
and  says : 

*  What  ■>  ^uldn't  I  give  if  I  owned  some  knives  like 
them  ?  What  a  proud  and  hajipy  woman  it  would  make 
me.' 

That  rousted  us  all  up  agin,  and  never  did  I  see — unless 
it  was  on  a  funeral  occasion — a  face  look  as  Nathan's 
face  looked.  Nobody  could  have  blamed  him  a  mite  if 
he  had  gin  up  then,  and  not  made  another  eflbrt.  But 
Cassandra bein'  so  awful  determined  to  do  jest  right,  and 
start  right  in  the  married  life,  she  winked  to  Nathan 
agin',  as  tirm  and  decided  a  wink  as  I  ever  see  wunk,  and 
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jhet  up  her  eyes,  and  Josiah  and  I  d*^ 
jhet  up  our'n. 

And  Nathan  (feelin*  as  if  he  mu  .nk),  gofc  all  ready 
to  begin  agin.  He  had  jest  got  his  mouth  opened,  when 
says  Alzina  Ann,  in  that  rapturus  way  of  her'n : 

*  Do  tell  me,  Cassandra,  how  much  did  you  give  for 
these  knives,  and  where  did  you  get  'em  ?' 

Then  it  was  Cassandra's  turn  to  feel  as  if  she  must  sink, 
for,  bein'  so  proud-spirited,  it  was  like  pullin'  out  a  sound 
tooth  to  tell  Alzina  Ann  they  was  borrowed.  But  bein' 
so  sot  in  try  in'  to  do  right  she  would  have  up  and  told 
her.  But  1,  feelin'  sorry  for  her,  branched  right  off,  and 
asked  Nathan  '  if  he  layed  out  to  vote  republican  or 
democrat.' 

Cassandra  yithed,  and  went  to  pourin*  out  the  tea.  And 
Nathan,  feelin'  so  relieved,  brijjfhtened  up,  and  spoke  up 
like  a  man,  the  first  words  he  .ipoke  out  loud  and  plain, 
like  a  human  bein',  that  day — says  he : 

*  If  things  turn  out  with  me  as  I  hope  they  will,  I 
calc'late  to  vote  for  old  Peter  Cooper.' 

I  could  see  by  the  looks  of  Josiah's  mean  that  he  was 
a  gettin'  kinder  sick  of  Alzina  Ann,  and  (though  I  hain't 
got  a  jealous  hair  in  the  hull  of  my  back-hair  and  fore- 
top)  I  didn't  care  a  mite  if  he  wuz.  But  truly  worse  wuz 
to  come. 

After  supper  Josiah  and  me  was  a-settin*  in  the  spare 
room  close  to  the  window,  a-lookin*  through  Cassandra's 
album,  when  we  heard  A'i-'sina  Ann  and  Cassandra  out 
under  the  wi:  idow  a-lookin'  at  the  posy  beds,  when  Alzma 
Ann  says : 

*  You  musii  excuse  my  lookin*  at  you  so  much.  Ctusoan- 
dra,  but  you  are  so  lovfily  and  fair-lookin'  that  I  jan't 
keep  my  eyes  offen  you.  And  what  a  noble-?.; p^  ;rin' 
husband  you  have  got — perfectly  splendid !  Ana  how 
pleasant  it  is  here  to  your  house — perfectly  beauwiial  I 
beein'  we  are  such  friends  to  her,  I  feel  fre^  to  tell  ^ou 
what  ft  awful  state  I  find  Josiah  Allen's  wife's  house  in, 
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Nol  a  mite  of  a  carpet  on  lier  settin  -room  floor,  and 
nothin'  gives  a  room  such  a  awful  look  as  that.  She  said 
it  was  up  to  mend,  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  be* 
iieve  a  word  of  it.  I  believe  it  was  up  for  some  othei 
purpose,  somethin'  she  didn't  want  to  tell. 

*  And  the  curtains  was  down  in  my  room,  and  I  had  to 
sleep  all  the  fii'st  night  in  that  condition.  I  might  jest 
as  well  set  up,  for  I  could  not  sleep,  it  looked  so.  And 
when  she  got  'em  up  the  next  mornin',  tl  ^ly  wuzn't 
nothin*  but  plain,  white  muslin.  I  should  think  she  could 
afford  something  a  little  more  decent  than  that  for  her 
spare  room.  And  she  hadn't  a  mite  of  fruit  cake  in  the 
house,  only  two  kinds  of  common-lookin'  ciike.  She  said 
Josiah  forgot  to  give  her  my  letter,  and  she  didn't  get 
word  I  was  comin*  till  about  ten  minutes  before  I  got 
there ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  never  believed  that 
for  a  minute.  I  believe  they  got  up  that  story  between 
'em  to  excuse  it  off,  things  lookin'  so.  If  I  wuzn't  such  a 
friend  of  hem,  and  didn't  think  such  a  sight  of  her,  I 
wouldn't  mention  It  for  the  world.  But  I  think  every- 
thing of  her,  and  everybody  knows  I  do,  so  I  feel  free  to 
talk  about  her. 

'  How  humbly  she  has  growed  !  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
And  her  mind  seems  to  be  kind  o'  rumiin*  down.  For 
how  under  the  sun  she  can  think  so  much  of  that  simple 
old  husband  of  h^rn  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  she  ia 
growin*  foolish.  If  it  was  your  husband,  Cassandra,  no- 
body would  wonder  at  it,  such  a  splendid,  noble-appearin' 
gentleman  as  he  is.  But  Josiah  Allen  was  always  a  poor, 
insigniticant-lookin'creeter;  and  now  he  is  the  humbliest, 
and  foolishest,  and  meachin'est-lookin'  creeter  I  ever  see 
in  human  shape.  And  he  looks  as  old  as  Grandfather 
Rickerson,  ever  mite  as  old,  and  he  is  most  ninety.  And 
he  is  vain  as  a  peahen.' 

I  jest  glanced  round  at  Josiah,  and  then  instinctively  I 
looked  away  agin.  His  countenance  was  perfectly  awfuL 
Truly,  the  hi^er  we  are  up  the  worse  it  nurts  ua  to  fall 
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down.  Bein*  lifted  up  on  such  a  height  of  vanity  and 
vain  glory,  and  fallin*  down  from  it  so  sudden,  it  most 
broke  his  neck  (speakin'  in  a  poetical  and  figurative  way). 
I,  myself,  havin'  had  doubts  of  her  all  the  time,  didn't 
feel  nigh  so  worked  up  and  curious,  it  more  sort  o'  madded 
me,  it  kind  o'  operated  in  that  way  on  me.  And  so,  when 
she  begun  agin  to  run  Josiah  and  me  down  to  thr  lowest 
notch,  called  us  all  to  naught,  made  out  we  wuzn'l  hardly 
fit  to  live,  and  was  most  fools,  and  then  says  agin  : 

*  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  aginst  'em  for  the  wo^'ld  if  1 
wuzn't  such  a  friend  to  'em — ' 

Then  I  riz  right  up,  and  stood  in  the  open  window  ; 
and  it  come  up  in  front  of  me  some  like  a  pulpit,  and  I 
s'pose  my  mean  looked  considerable  like  a  preacher'/H  when 
they  get  carried  away  with  the  subject,  and  almojt  bv 
the  side  of  themselves. 

Alzina  Ann  quailed  the  minute  she  sot  hei  eyes  on  me,  as 
much  or  more  than  any  minister  ever  made  a  congr'^^ga* 
tion  quail,  and,  says  she,  in  tremblin*  tones : 

'  You  know  anybody  will  take  liberties  with  a  friend 
that  they  wouldn't  with  anybody  else.' 

Says  I,  in  deep,  awful  tones,  *T  never  believed  in 
knockin'  folks  down  to  show  off  that  we  are  intimate  with 


em. 


'Wall,'  says  she,  'you  know  I  do  think  everything 
in  the  world  of  you.  You  know  1  shouldn't  have  said  a 
word  against  you  if  I  wuzn't  such  a  warm  friend  of  yourn.' 

*  Friend !  *  says  I,  in  awful  axents,  *  friend  !  Alzina  Ann 
Rickerson,  you  don't  know  no  more  about  that  word  than 
if  you  never  see  a  dictionary.  You  don't  know  the  true 
meanin'  of  that  word  no  more  than  a  African  babe  knows 
about  slidin'  down  hill.' 

Says  I,  '  The  Bible  gives  a  pretty  good  idee  of  what  it 
means :  it  speaks  of  a  man  layin'  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.  Dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life.  Do  you  s'pose 
such  a  friendship  as  that  would  be  a  mistrustin'  round,  a 
tryin*  to  rake  up  every  little  fault  they  could  lay  holt  of, 
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ind  talk  'em  over  with  everybody?  Do  you  s*pose  it 
would  creep  round  under  windows  and  backbite  and  slan- 
der a  Josiah  ?  * 

I  entirely  forgot  for  the  moment  that  she  had  be«n  a 
talkin'  about  me,  for  truly  abuse  heaped  upon  my  pardner 
seems  ten  times  as  hard  to  bear  up  under  as  if  it  was 
heaped  upon  me. 

Josiah  whispered  to  me :  *  That  is  right,  Samantha  1 
give  it  to  her  1  and,  upheld  by  duty  and  that  dear  man, 
I  went  on,  and  says  I : 

*  My  friends,  those  I  love  and  who  love  me,  are  sacred 
to  me.  Their  well-being  and  their  interest  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  own.  I  love  to  have  others  praise  them,  prize 
them  as  I  do ;  and  I  should  jest  as  soon  think  of  goin* 
round  tryin'  to  rake  and  scrape  sunthin'  to  say  aginst  my- 
self as  affinst  them.* 

Agin  1  paused  for  breath,  and  agin  Josiah  whispered : 

*  That  is  right,  Samantha !  give  it  to  her !  * 

W  orshipin'  that  man  as  I  do,  his  words  was  far  more 
inspirin*  and  stimulatin'  to  me  than  root  beer.  Agin  I 
went  on,  and  says  I : 

*  Maybe  it  hain't  exactly  accordin'  to  Scripture,  but 
there  is  somethin'  respectable  in  open  enmity — in  beginnin* 
your  remarks  about  anybody  honestly,  in  this  way :  "Now 
I  detest  and  despise  that  man,  and  I  am  goin'  to  try  to 
relieve  my  mind  by  talkin'  about  him  jest  as  bad  as  I 
can;"  and  then  proceed  and  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  straight 
forward,  manly  way.  I  don't  s'pose  such  a  course  would 
be  upheld  by  the  'postles.  But  there  is  an  element  of 
boldness  and  courage  in  it  amountin'  almost  to  grandeur, 
when  compared  to  this  kind  of  talk :  "I  think  everything 
in  the  world  of  that  man.  I  think  he  is  jest  as  good  as 
he  can  be,  and  he  hain't  got  a  better  friend  in  the  world 
than  I  am ; "  and  then  go  on,  and  say  all  you  can  to  injure 
him.  ^^-^ 

*  Why  a  pirate  runs  up  his  skeleton  an^AjroM-bars  when 
be  is  goin'  to  rob  and  pillage.    I  think,  Alzina  Ann,  if  I 
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was  in  your  place  I  would  make  a  great  effort,  and  try 
and  be  as  noble  and  magnanimous  as  a  pirate.' 

Aizina  Ann  looked  like  a  white  hoUyhawk  that  had 
been  withered  by  a  untimely  Irost.  But  Cassandra  looked 
tickled  (she  hadn't  forgot  her  sufferin's,  and  the  sutferin's 
of  Nathan  Spooner).  And  my  Josiah  looked  proud  and 
triumphant  in  mean.  And  he  told  me  in  confidence  a 
goin'  home  (and  I  wouldn't  wish  it  spoke  of  agin,  for 
folks  might  think  it  was  foolish  in  me  to  tell  such  little 
admirin'  speeches  that  a  companion  will  make  in  moments 
of  harmony  and  confidence).  But  he  said  that  he  hadn't 
seen  me  look  so  good  to  him  as  I  did  when  I  stood  there 
ni  the  winder,  not  for  much  as  thirteen  years.  Says  ho : 
*  Samantha,  you  looked  almost  perfectly  beautiful.' 
That  man  worships  tbA  ground  I  waJk  on,  arid  I  do 
hiMib 
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JOSIAH  ALLEN  is  awful  tickled  to  think  he  is  a  man 
He  has  said  so  to  me  time  and  agin.  And  I  don't 
wonder  a  mite  at  it.  Men  are  lirst-rate  creeters,  and  con- 
siderable good-lookin'.  I  hav^  always  said  so.  And  they 
have  such  glorious  chances  to  be  noble  and  grand,  and  to 
work  for  the  true  and  the  right,  that  I  don't  wonder  a 
mite  that  Josiah  feels  just  as  he  duz  feel. 

And  wlien  Josiah  tells  me  how  highly  tickled  he  is  he 
IS  a  man — when  he  says  it  in  a  sort  of  a  pensive  and 
dreamy  way,  kinder  miselanious  like — I  don't  resent  it 
in  him,  but  on  the  contrary  approve  of  it  in  him  highly. 
But  once  in  a  while  he  will  get  to  feelin'  kind  o' cross  and 
uppish,  and  say  it  to  me  in  a  sort  of  a  twittin'  way,  and 
boastin'. 

Mebby  he  will  begin  by  readin'  out  loud  to  me  sunthin* 
against  wimmen's  rights,  in  the  World  or  almanac,  or 
some  other  high-toned  periodical ;  sometimes  it  will  be 
awful  cuttin'  arguments  aginst  wimmen.  And  after  he 
geti  through  readin'  it  he  will  spe>ak  out  in  such  a  sort  of 
hurailiatin'  way  about  how  awful  tickled  he  is,  he  is  a 
man,  so  he  can  vote,  and  help  keep  the  glorious  old  state 
of  New  York  on  its  firm  basis  of  nobility,  morality,  and 
wise  economy. 

Why,  says  he  to  me  the  other  afternoon  (feelin*  frac- 
tious was  the  cause  of  his  sayin'  it  at  the  time),  says  he : 
'  Wimmen  are  dretful  simple  creeters ;  gossipin',  weak, 
weak-minded,  frivolous  bein's;    extravagant,  given   to 
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foolish  clisplay.  They  don't  mind  the  cost  of  things  if 
they  cau  only  make  a  big  sliow.  So  different  from  men, 
they  be.  Why,'  wsays  he  proudly  and  boastfully,  'you 
never  in  your  life  ketched  a  man  gossipin'  over  their 
neighbors'  affairs.  You  never  see  'em  meddlin'  the  least 
mite  with  scandal  and  evil  talkin'.  Men  are  economical, 
sound-minded.  They  spend  only  jest  what  they  need, 
what  is  useful — nothin'  more,  not  a  cent  more.  Why,' 
says  he,  *  take  it  with  wimmen's  foolish  extravagance  and 
love  of  display,  what  would  the  glorious  old  state  of  New 
York  come  to  if  it  was  sot  under  her  rain  ?  And  they 
are  so  weak,  too, — wimmen  be.  Why,  old  Error  would 
take  'em  by  the  nose '  (Josiah,  I  think,  is  a  practicin* 
allegory.  He  uses  flowery  rhetoricks  and  simelys  as 
much  agin  as  he  used  to  use  'em.)  And  he  repeated  agin, 
with  a  haughty  look  :  *  Old  Error  would  take  *em  by  the 
nose,  as  it  were,  and  lead  'em  into  all  sorts  of  indiscro- 
•ions,  and  weakness  and  wickedness,  before  they  knew  it. 

*  Why,  if  we  men  of  New  York  State  had  a  woman's 
incapability  of  grapplin'  with  wrong  and  overthrowin' 
of  it ;  if  we  had  her  love  of  scandal  and  gossip  ;  if  we  had 
her  extravagance  and  love  of  display,  where  would  the 
glorious  old  state  of  New  York  be  to-day  ?  Where  would 
her  morals  be  ?  Where  would  her  finankle  ai  1  money 
affai js  be  ?  * 

And  Josiah  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  crossed  his 
legs  over  each  other,  as  satisfied  and  contented  a  crossin* 
as  I  ever  see,  and  says  agin : 

*  If  I  was  ever  proud  and  tickled  about  anything  in 
my  life,  Samantha  Allen,  I  am  tickled  to  think  I  am  a 
man.' 

He  had  lieen  readin'  a  witherin'  piece  out  of  the  almanac 
to  me — an  awful  deep,  skareful  piece  aginst  wimmen's 
suffrage.  And  feelin'  cross  and  fractious,  he  did  look  so 
awful  overbearin'  and  humiliatin',  onto  me,  on  account  of 
my  beiu'  a  woman,  that  I  sprunted  right  up  and  freed 
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my  tniud  io  him.    I  am  veiy  close-mouthed  naturaiiy, 
and  say  but  very  little,  but  I  can't  stand  everything. 

While  he  was  taJKin'  I  had  been  a  fixin  a  new  tow  mop 
that  1  had  been  a  spinnin'  into  my  patented  mop-stick, 
and  had  lest  ^oi  it  done.  And  I  riz  right  up  and  pinted 
with  it  at  a  picture  o2  the  new  capitol  at  Albany  that 
hung  over  the  sink.  At  was  a  noble  and  commandin'  ges- 
ture (though  hard  to  the  wrist).  It  impressed  him  dret 
fully,  I  coula  see  it  did.  i  had  that  sort  of  a  lofty  way 
with  me  as  I  gestured,  aiici  went  on  in  awful  tones  to 
say: 

'When  you  look  at  that  buildin',  Josiah  Allen,  no 
wonder  you  talk  about  wimm<>ii's  extravagance  and  fool- 
ish love  of  display,  and  the  eiv>nimy  and  firm  common 
sense  of  the  male  voters  of  the  wtate  of  New  "Vork,  and 
their  wise  expenditure  «^f  public  money.  When  you  and 
a  passel  of  other  men  get  together  and  vote  to  build  a 
house  costin'  nine  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  make  laws 
in  so  small  that  wimmin  might  well  be  excused  for 
thinkin'  they  was  made  in  a  wood -shed  or  behind  a  barn- 
door.' 

Says  1,  lowerin*  down  my  mop-stick,  for  truly  my  arm 
was  weary — gesturin'  in  eloquence  with  a  mop-stick  is 
awful  fatiguin' — says  I,  *  As  long  as  that  monument  of 
man's  wisdom  and  econimy  stands  there,  no  man  need  to  be 
afraid  that  a  woman  will  ever  dast  to  speak  about  wantin' 
to  have  any  voice  in  public  affairs,  any  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  her  own  property  and  income  tax.  No,  she 
won't  dast  to  do  it,  for  man's  thrifty,  prudent,  common 
sense  and  superior  econimy  has  been  shown  in  that  buil- 
din' to  a  extent  that  is  fairly  skaref  ul.' 

It  is  a  damper  onto  anybody  when  they  have  been  a 
fcalkin'  sarcastical  and  ironical,  to  have  to  come  out  and 
Bxplain  what  you  are  a  doin*.  But  I  see  that  I  had 
i^ot  to,  for  ever  since  I  had  lowered  my  mop-stick  and 
ixent,  Josiah  had  looked  chirker  and  chirker,  and  now 
he  sot  there,  lookin'  down  at  his  almanac,  as  satisfied 
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and  important  as  a  gander  walkin'  along  in  front  of  nine- 
teen new  goslin's.  He  thought  I  was  a  praisin'  men. 
And  says  T,  comin*  out  plain,  look  up  here,  Josiah  Allen, 
and  let  me  wither  you  with  my  glance  !  I  am  a  talkin' 
Sarcastical,  and  would  wish  to  be  so  understood  1  * 

But  I  was  so  excited  that  before  I  had  fairly  got  out  of 
that  ironical  tone,  I  fell  into  it  agin  deeper  than  ever 
(though  entirely  unbeknown  to  me),  and  says  I : 

*  As  to  woman's  love  of  gossip  and  scandal,  and  man's 
utter  aversion  to  it,  let  your  mind  fall  back  four  years, 
Josiah  Allen,  if  you  think  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  tbe 
fall/ 

And  I  went  on  in  a  still  more  ironicler  tone.  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  see  a  more  ironicler  axent  in  my  hull  life 
than  mine  was  as  I  went  on,  and  says : 

'  How  sweet  it  must  be  for  men  to  look  back  and  re- 
flect on  it,  that  while  wimmen  gloated  over  the  details  of 
that  scandalous  gossip,  not  a  man  throughout  the  nation 
ever  gave  it  a  thought.  And  while  female  wimmen. 
crazy  and  eager-eyed,  stood  in  knots  at  their  clubs  and 
on  street  corners  holdin'  each  other  by  the  bunnet-strings 
a  talkin'  it  over,  and  rushed  eagerly  to  the  post-office  to 
try  to  get  the  latest  details,  how  sweet  to  think  that  the 
manly  editor  all  over  the  land  stood  up  in  man's  noble 
strength  and  purity,  and  with  a  firm  eye  on  the  public 
morals  and  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  innocent,  njid 
happily  ignorant,  refuse  J  to  gratify  woman's  ram  pent 
curiosity,  and  said  nothing  of  the  matter,  not  a  word,  in 
editorial  or  news  column;  but  all  through  those  long 
months  filled  up  their  pages  with  little  moral  essays,  and 
cuttin'  articles  on  their  hatred  of  gossip  and  scandal. 
And  when,  with  unsatisfied,  itchin'  ears,  wives  would 
question  their  husbands  concerning  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama,  their  pure-minded  husbands  would  rebuke  th  mo 
and  sav,  "  Cease,  woman,  to  trouble  mo.  We  know  th  ii* 
not.     Wc  have  as  yet  spake  no  w(>rd  upon  the  subje  \ 
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and  we  will  not  be  led  into  speakin'  of  it  by  any  woman, 
not  even  the  wife  of  our  youth."  * 

Josiah  looked  meachener  and  meachener,  till  as  I  got 
through,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  got  to  the  very  bounds  of 
meach.  He  knew  well  how  many  times  that  old  mare 
had  gone  to  Jonesville  for  the  last  World,  long  before  its 
time,  so  in  hopes  it  would  be  a  little  ahead  of  its  time,  so 
he  could  get  the  latest  gossip  and  scandal,  and  get  ahead 
of  old  Gowdey,  who  took  the  TimeSj  and  old  Cypher,  who 
took  the  Sun.  He  knew  jest  how  that  post-office  was 
fairly  blocked  up  with  men,  pantin'  and  sweaty  with 
runnin*,  every  time  tht  other  mails  come  in.  And  he 
knew  well,  Josiah  Allen  did,  how  he  and  seven  or  eight 
other  old  Methodist  brethren  got  to  t«,lkin*  about  it  so 
engaged  out  under  the  meetin'-house  shed,  one  day,  that 
they  forgot  themselves,  and  never  come  into  meetin'  at  all. 
And  we  wimmen  sisters  had  to  go  out  there  to  find  'em, 
after  the  meetin'  was  over.  He  remembered  it,  Josiah 
Allen  did,  I  see  that  by  his  mean. 

He  didn't  say  a  word,  but  sot  there  smit  and  conscience- 
struck.  And  then  I  dropped  my  ironical  tone,  and  took 
up  my  awful  one,  that  I  use  a  talkin'  on  principle.  I 
took  up  my  very  heaviest  and  awf  ulest  one,  as  I  resumed 
lind  continued  on. 

*  I  would  talk  if  I  was  in  your  place,  Josiah  Allen,  about 
wimmen's  ruinin'  old  New  York  State  if  they  voted.  I 
would  soar  off  into  simelys  if  i  was  in  your  place,  and  talk 
about  there  bein'  led  by  the  nose  into  wickedness — and 
grow  eloquent  over  their  weakness  and  inability  to  grap- 
ple with  error — when  ten  hundred  thousand  male  voters 
of  the  state  stand  wHh  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
whittlin'  shingles,  or  trad  in' jack-knives,  or  readin'  alman- 
acs, and  etcetery,  and  let  an  evil  go  right  on  in  their 
midst  that  would  have  disgraced  old  Sodom. 

*  Why  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  pure  waters  of  old 
Oneida  don't  fairly  groan  as  they  wash  up  on  the  shores 
that  they  can't  cleanse  irom  this  impuiity,  but  would  il 
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they  could,  1  knotr.  She  don't  approve  of  it,  that  old  lake 
don't — she  don't  approve  of  anything  of  that  kind,  no  more 
than  I  do.  She  and  I  and  the  other  wimmen  of  the  state 
would  make  short  work  of  such  iniquities  if  we  had  oui 
say. 

'But  there  them  ten  hundred  thousand  male  voters 
stand,  calm  and  happy,  all  round  the  Community,  in  rows 
and  clusters ;  porin  over  almanacs,  and  whistlin*  new  and 
various  whistles  (Josiah  had  broke  out  into  a  very  curious 
whistle)  and  contemplate  the  sin  with  composure  and  con- 
tentment. 

*  And  superintendents  of  Sabbath-schools  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  will  make  excursions  to  ad- 
mire them  and  their  iniquity,  to  imbibe  bad  thoughts  and 
principles  unconsciously,  but  certainly,  as  one  inevitably 
must  when  they  behold  a  crime  masked  in  beauty,  in  gar- 
ments of  peace  and  order  and  industry.  And  railroad 
managers  will  carry  the  young,  the  easily-impressed,  and 
the  innocent  at  half  price,  so  eager,  seemin'ly,  that  they 
should  behold  sin  wreathin'  itself  in  flowers,  guilt  arrayim' 
itself  in  festal  robes  to  lure  the  unwary  footsteps.* 

*  Wall,'  says  Josiah, '  I  guess  I'll  go  out  and  milk.' 
And  I  told  him  he  had  oetter. 
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WALL,  the  very  next  momin'  Josiah  got  up  with  a 
new  idee  in  his  head.  And  he  broached  it  to 
me  to  the  breakfast  table.  They  have  been  havin'  sights 
of  pleasure  exertions  here  to  Jonesville  lately.  Every 
week  a'most  they  would  go  off  on  a  exertion  after  plea- 
sure, and  Josiah  was  all  up  on  end  to  go  too. 

That  man  is  a  well-principled  man  as  I  ever  see,  but  if 
he  had  his  head  he  would  be  worse  than  any  young  man 
I  ever  see  to  f oiler  up  picnics  and  4th  of  Julys  and  camp- 
meetin's  and  all  pleasure  exertions.  But  I  don't  encour- 
age him  in  it.  1  have  said  to  him  time  and  again: 
*  There  is  a  time  for  everything,  Josiah  Allen,  and  after 
anybody  has  lost  all  their  teeth  and  every  mite  of  hair 
on  the  top  of  their  head,  it  is  time  for  'em  to  stop  goin' 
to  pleasure  exertions.* 

But  good  land  !  I  might  jest  as  well  talk  to  the  wind ! 
If  that  man  should  get  to  be  as  old  as  Mr.  Methusler,  and 
be  goin*  on  a  thousand  years  old,  he  would  prick  up  his 
ears  if  he  jhould  hear  of  a  exertion.  All  summer  long 
that  man  has  beset  me  to  go  to  'em,  for  he  wouldn't  go 
without  me.  Old  Bunker  Hill  himself  hain't  any  sounder 
in  principle  than  Josiah  Allen,  and  I  have  had  to  work 
head-work  to  make  excuses  and  quell  him  down.  But 
<ast  week  they  was  goin*  to  have  one  out  on  the  lake,  on 
a  island  and  that  man  sot  his  foot  down  that  go  he 
would. 
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We  was  to  the  breakfast- table  a  talkin'  it  over,  auil 
says  I : 

*  I  shan't  go,  for  I  am  afraid  of  big  water,  anyway.* 
Says  Josiah :  'You  are  jest  as  liable  to  be  killed  in 

one  place  as  another.' 

Says  I,  with  a  almost  frigid  air,  as  I  passed  him  his 
coffee :  *  Mebby  I  shall  be  drounded  on  dry  land,  Josiah 
Allen,  but  I  don't  believe  it.' 

Says  he,  in  a  complainin'  tone :  '  I  can't  get  you  started 
onto  a  exertion  for  pleasure  any  way.' 

Says  I,  in  a  almost  eloquent  way :  '  I  don't  believe  in 
makin'  such  exertions  after  pleasure.  As  I  have  told 
you  time  and  agin,  I  don't  believe  in  chasin  of  her  up, 
Let  her  come  of  her  own  free  will.  You  can't  ketch  her 
by  chasin'  after  her  no  more  than  you  can  fetch  up  a 
shower  in  a  drowth  by  goin'  out  doors  and  runnin'  after 
a  cloud  up  in  the  heavens  above  you.  Sit  down  and  be 
patient,  and  when  it  gets  ready  the  refreshin'  rain-drops 
will  begin  to  fall  without  none  of  your  help.  And  it  is 
jest  so  with  pleasure,  Josiah  Allen ;  you  may  chase  her 
up  over  all  the  oceans  and  big  mountains  of  the  earth, 
and  she  will  keep  ahead  of  you  all  the  time ;  but  set 
down  and  not  fatigue  yourself  a  thinkin'  about  her,  and 
like  as  not  she  will  come  right  into  your  house  unbe- 
known to  you.' 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  *  I  guess  I'll  have  another  griddle -cake, 
Sam  an  th  a.' 

And  as  he  took  it,  and  poured  the  maple-syrup  over  it, 
he  added  gently,  but  firmly : 

'  I  shall  go,  Samantha,  to  this  exertion,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  present  at  it,  because  it  seems  jest  to  me 
as  if  I  should  fall  overboard  durin'  the  day.' 

Men  are  deep.  Now  that  nan  knew  that  no  amount 
of  religious  preachin'  could  stir  me  up  like  that  one  speech. 
For  though  I  hain't  no  hand  to  coo,  and  don't  encourage 
him  in  bein'  epoony  at  all,  he  knows  that  I  am  wrapped 
ilmoBt  completely  up  in  him.    I  went. 
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Wall,  the  day  before  the  exertion  Kellup  Cobb  come 
into  our  house  of  a  errant,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  goin' 
to  the  exertion  ;  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  go  but  he 
dassent. 

'  Dassent !  *  says  T.     '  Why  dassent  you  ? ' 

*  Why,'  says  he,  *  how  would  the  rest  of  the  wimmen 
round  Jonesville  feel  if  I  should  pick  out  one  woman  and 
wait  on  her  ? '  Says  he  bitterly  :  '  I  hain't  perfect,  but  1 
hain't  such  a  cold-blooded  rascal  as  not  to  have  any  re- 
gard for  wimmen's  feelin'a  I  hain't  no  heart  to  spile  all 
the  comfort  of.  the  day  for  ten  or  a  dozen  wimmen.' 

*  Why,*  says  I,  in  a  dry  tone,  *  one  woman  would  be 
happy  accordin'  to  your  tell.* 

'  Yes,  one  woman  happy,  and  ten  or  fifteen  gauled — 
bruised  in  the  tende^est  place.' 

*  On  their  heads  ? '  says  I  enquirin'ly. 

'  No,'  says  he,  *  their  hearts.  All  the  girls  have  probable 
had  more  or  less  hopes  than  I  would  invite  'em — make  a 
choice  of  *em.  But  when  the  blow  was  struck,  when  I 
passed  'em  by  and  invited  some  other,  some  happier  wo- 
man, how  would  them  slighted  ones  feel  ?  How  do  you 
s'pose  they  would  enjoy  the  day,  seein'  me  with  another 
woman,  and  they  droopin'  round  without  me  ?  That  is 
the  reason,  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  that  I  dassen't  go.  It 
hain  t  the  keepin'  of  my  horse  through  the  day  that  stops 
me.  For  I  could  carry  a  quart  of  oats  and  a  little  jag  of 
hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  buggj^  If  I  had  concluded  to 
pick  out  a  girl  and  go,  I  had  got  it  all  fixed  ouii  in  my 
mind  how  I  would  manage.  I  had  thought  it  over,  while 
I  was  ondecided,  and  duty  was  a  strugglin'  with  me.  But 
I  was  made  to  see  where  the  right  way  for  me  lay,  and  I 
am  goin'  to  foUer  it.  Joe  Purday  is  goin*  to  have  my 
horse,  and  give  me  seven  shillin's  for  the.  use  of  it  and  it's 
keepin'.  He  come  to  hire  it  just  before  J,  made  up  my 
mind  that  1  hadn't  ort  to  go. 

*  Of  courae  it  is  a  cross  te  me.  But  I  am  willin*  to  beai 
crosses  for  the  fair  sect.     Why/  sa^  ho,  a  comin*  out  in 
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a  open,  generous  way,  '1  would  be  willin'  if  necessary  for 
the  general  good  of  the  fair  sect — T  would  be  willin'  to 
sacrifice  ten  cents  for  'em,  or  pretty  nigh  that,  I  wish  so 
well  to  'em.  I  hain't  that  enemy  to  'em  that  they  think 
I  am.  I  can't  marry  'em  all,  Heaven  knows  I  can't,  but 
I  wish  'em  well.' 

*  Wall,'  says  I,  *  I  guess  my  dish-water  is  hot ;  it  must 
be  pretty  near  bilin'  by  this  time.* 

And  he  took  the  hint  and  started  off.  I  see  it  wouldn't 
do  no  good  to  argue  with  him,  that  wimmen  didn't  wor- 
ship him.  For  when  a  feller  once  gets  it  into  his  head 
that  female  wimmen  are  all  after  him,  you  might  jest  as 
well  dispute  the  wind  as  argue  with  him.  You  can't  con- 
vince him  nor  the  wind — neither  of  'em — so  what's  the 
use  of  was  tin'  breath  on  'em.  And  I  didn't  want  to  spend 
a  extra  breath  that  day,  anyway,  knowin'  I  had  such  a 
hard  day's  work  in  front  of  me,  a  finishin*  cookin'  up  pro- 
visions for  the  exertion,  and  gettin*  things  done  up  in  the 
house  so  I  could  leave  'em  for  all  day. 

We  had  got  to  start  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  for 
the  lake. was  15  miles  from  Jonesville,  and  the  old  mare 
bein'  so  slow,  we  had  got  to  start  an  hour  or  two  ahead  of 
the  rest.  I  told  Josiah  in  the  first  on't,  that  I  had  jest  as 
lives  set  up  all  night,  as  to  be  routed  out  at  two  o'clock. 
But  he  was  so  animated  and  happy  at  the  idee  of  goin' 
that  he  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  he 
said  that  he  would  go  to  bed  before  dark,  and  get  as  much 
sleep  as  we  commonly  did.  So  we  went  to  bed  the  sun 
an  hour  high.  And  I  was  truly  tired  enough  to  lay  down, 
for  I  had  worked  dretful  hard  that  day,  almost  beyond 
ray  strength.  But  we  hadn't  more'n  got  settled  down  in- 
to the  bed,  when  we  heard  a  buggy  and  a  single  wagon 
stop  at  the  gate,  and  I  got  up  and  peeked  through  the 
window,  and  I  see  it  was  visitors  come  to  spend  the 
evenin'.  Elder  Bamber  ajid  his  family,  and  Deacon 
Dobbins'es  folks. 
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Josiah  vowed  that  he  wouldn't  stir  one  step  out  of  that 
bed  that  night.  But  I  argued  with  him  pretty  sharp, 
while  I  was  throwin'  on  my  c^lothes.  and  I  finally  got  him 
started  up.  I  hain't  deceitful,  but  I  thought  if  I  got  my 
clothes  all  on,  before  they  came  in,  I  wouldn't  tell  'em 
tliat  I  had  been  to  bed  that  time  of  day.  And  I  did  get 
all  dressed  up,  even  to  my  handkerchief  pin.  And  I 
guess  they  had  been  there  as  much  as  ten  minutes  before 
i  thought  that  I  hadn't  took  my  night-cap  of.  They 
looked  dretful  curious  at  me,  and  I  felt  awful  meachin'. 
But  I  jest  ketched  it  off,  and  never  said  nothin*.  But 
when  Josiah  came  out  of  the  bedroom  with  what  little 
hair  he  hai5  got  standin'  out  in  every  direction,  no  two 
hairs  a  layin'  the  same  way,  and  one  of  his  galluses  a 
hangin'  most  to  the  floor  under  his  best  coat,  I  up  and  told 
'em.  I  thought  mebby  they  wouldn't  stay  long.  But 
Deacon  Dobbins'es  folks  seemed  to  be  all  waked  up  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  they  proposed  we  should  turn  it 
into  a  kind  of  conference  meetin' ;  so  they  never  went 
home  till  after  ten  o'clock. 

It  was  most  eleven  when  Josiah  and  me  got  to  bed 
agin.  And  then  jest  as  I  was  gettin'  into  a  drowse,  I  heerd 
the  cat  in  the  buttery,  and  I  got  up  to  let  her  out.  And 
that  rousted  Josiah  up,  and  he  thougiit  he  heerd  the  cat- 
tle in  the  garden,  and  he  got  up  and  went  out.  And 
there  we  was  a  marchin'  round  most  all  night. 

And  if  we  would  get  into  a  nap,  Josiah  would  think  it 
was  mornin',  and  he  would  start  up  and  go  out  to  look  at 
the  clock.  He  seemed  so  afraid  we  would  be  belated,  and 
not  get  to  that  exertion  in  time.  And  there  we  was  on 
our  feet  most  all  night.  I  lost  myself  once,  for  I  dreampt 
that  Josiah  was  a  drowndin',  and  Deacon  Dobbins  was  on 
the  shore  a  prayin'  for  him.  It  started  me  so,  that  I  jist 
ketched  holt  of  Josiah  and  hollered.  It  skairt  him 
awfully,  and  says  he,  '  What  does  ail  you,  Samantha?  I 
hain't  been  asleep  before,  to-night,  and  now  you  have 
rousted  me  up  for  good     I  wondor  what  time  it  is  T 
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And  then  he  got  out  of  bed  again,  and  went  and  looked 
at  the  clock.  It  was  half- past  one,  and  he  said  '  He  didn't 
believe  we  had  better  go  to  sleep  again,  for  fear  we  would 
be  too  late  for  the  exertion,  and  he  wouldn't  miss  that 
for  nothinV 

*  Exertion  ! '  says  T,  in  a  awful  cold  tone.  '  I  should 
think  we  had  had  exertion  enough  for  one  spell.' 

But  as  bad  and  wore  out  as  Josiah  felt  bodily,  he  was 
all  animated  in  his  mind  about  what  a  good  time  he  was 
a  goin'  to  have.  He  acted  foolish,  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
wanted  to  wear  my  brown  and  black  gingham  and  a 
shaker,  but  Josiah  insisted  that  I  should  wear  a  new 
lawn  dress  that  he  had  brought  me  home  as  a  present, 
and  I  had  jest  got  made  up.  So,  jest  to  please  him  I  put 
it  on,  and  my  best  bonnet. 

And  that  man,  all  I  could  do  and  say,  would  put  on  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  I  had  been  a  makin'  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. They  was  gettin*  up  a  railatary  company  to  Jones- 
ville,  and  these  pantaloons  was  blue,  with  a  red  stripe 
down  the  sides — a  kind  of  a  uniform.  Josiah  took  a 
awful  fancy  to  'era,  and  says  he : 

'  I  will  wear  'em,  Samantha,  they  look  so  dressy.* 

Says  I :  *  They  hain't  hardly  done.  I  was  goin*  to 
stitch  that  red  stride  on  the  left  leg  on  again.  They 
hain't  finished  as  they  ort  to  be,  and  I  would  not  wear 
'em.    It  looks  vain  in  you.' 

Says  he :  *  I  will  wear  'em,  Samantha.  I  will  be  dressed 
up  for  once.* 

I  didn't  contend  with  him.  Thinks  I :  we  are  makin* 
fools  of  ourselves  by  goin'  at  all,  and  if  he  wants  to  make 
a  little  bigger  fool  of  himself,  by  wearin'  them  blue  panta 
loons,  I  won't  stand  in  his  light.  And  then  I  had  got 
some  machine  oil  onto  'em,  so  I  felt  that  I  had  got  -to 
wash  *em,  anyway,  before  Thomas  J.  took  'em  to  wear. 
So  he  put  'em  on. 

I  had  good  vittles,  and  a  sight  of  *em.  The  basket 
wouldn't  hold  *em  all,  so  Josiah  had  to  put  a  bottle  of  red 
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rofls-berry  jell  into  the  pocket  of  his  dress-eoat,  and  lot« 
of  other  little  things,  such  as  spoons  and  knives  and  forks; 
in  his  pantaloons  and  breast-pockets.  He  looked  like 
Captain  Kidd,  armed  up  to  the  teeth,  and  I  told  him  so. 
But  good  land !  he  would  have  carried  a  knife  in  his 
mouth  if  I  had  asked  him  to,  he  felt  so  neat  about  goin,' 
and  boasted  so  on  what  a  splendid  exertion  it  was  goin* 
to  be. 

We  got  to  the  lake  about  eight  o'clock,  for  the  old  mare 
went  slow.  We  was  about  the  first  ones  there,  but  they 
kep'  a  comin',  and  before  ten  o'clock  we  all  got  there. 

The  young  folks  made  up  their  minds  they  would  stay 
and  eat  their  dinner  in  a  grove  on  the  mainland.  But 
the  majority  of  the  old  folks  thought  it  was  best  to  go 
and  set  our  tables  where  we  laid  out  to  in  the  first  place. 
Josiah  seemed  to  be  the  most  rampant  of  any  of  the  com- 
pany about  goin'.  He  said  he  shouldn't  eat  a  mouthful 
If  he  didn't  eat  it  on  that  island.  He  said,  what  was  the 
use  of  goin'  to  a  pleasure  exertion  at  all  if  you  didn't  try 
to  take  all  the  pleasure  you  could.  So  about  twenty  old 
fools  of  us  sot  sail  for  the  island. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  from  the  first  on't  to  face 
trouble,  so  it  didn't  put  me  out  so  much  when  Deacon 
Dobbins,  in  gettin'  into  the  boat,  stepped  onto  my  new 
lawn  dress,  and  tore  a  hole  in  it  as  big  as  my  two  hands, 
and  ripped  it  half  offen  the  waist.  But  Josiah  havin* 
felt  so  animated  and  tickled  about  the  exertion,  it  worked 
him  up  awfully  when,  jest  after  we  had  got  well  out  onto 
the  lake,  the  wind  took  his  hat  ofi^  and  blew  it  away  out 
onto  the  lake.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look  so 
pretty  that  day  that  it  worked  him  up  awfully.  And 
then  the  sun  beat  down  onto  him ;  and  if  he  had  had  any 
hair  onto  his  bead  it  would  have  seemed  more  shady. 

But  I  did  the  best  I  could  by  him.  I  stood  by  him 
and  pinned  on  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief  onto  his 
head.  But  as  I  was  a  fixin'  it  on,  I  see  there  was  sunthin' 
more  than  mortification  ailed  him.    The  lake  was  rough 
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and  the  boat  rocked,  and  1  see  he  "vras  beginnln'  to  be 
awful  sick.  He  looked  deathly.  Pretty  soon  I  felt  bad, 
too.  Oh  !  the  wretchedness  of  that  time.  I  have  enjoyed 
noor  health  considerable  in  my  life,  but  never  did  I  enjoy 
Mj  much  sickness  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did  on  that  plea- 
sure exertion  to  that  island.  I  s'pose  our  bein'  up  all 
niffht  a'most  made  it  worse.  When  we  reached  the  island 
we  was  both  weak  as  cats. 

I  iot  right  down  on  i  stun  and  held  my  head  for  a 
Hpell,  for  it  did  seem  afj  if  it  would  split  open.  After  a 
while  I  staggered  up  onto  my  feet,  and  finally  I  got  so  I 
could  walk  straight,  and  sense  things  a  little.  Though  it 
was  tejus  work  to  walk,  anyway,  for  we  had  landed  on  a 
sand-bar,  and  the  sand  was  so  deep  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  wade  through  it,  and  it  was  as  hot  as  hot  ashes 
ever  waa. 

Then  I  began  to  take  the  things  out  of  my  dinner- 
basket.  The  butter  had  all  melted,  so  we  had  to  dip  it 
out  with  a  spoon.  And  a  lot  of  water  had  swashed  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  so  my  pies  and  tarts  and  delicate 
cake  and  cookies  looked  awful  mixed  up.  But  no  worse 
than  the  rest  of  the  company's  did. 

But  we  did  the  best  we  could,  and  the  chicken  and 
cold  meat  bein'  more  solid  had  held  together  quite  well, 
so  there  was  some  pieces  of  it  considerable  hull,  though 
it  was  all  very  wet  and  soppy.  But  we  separated  'em 
GUI  as  well  as  we  could,  and  begun  to  make  preparations 
to  eat.  We  didn't  feel  so  animated  about  eatin*  as  we 
should  if  we  hadn't  been  so  sick  to  our  stomachs.  But 
we  felt  as  if  we  must  hurry,  for  the  man  that  owned  the 
boat  said  he  knew  it  would  rain  before  night,  by  the  way 
the  sun  scalded. 

There  wasn't  a  man  or  a  woman  there  but  what  the 
presperation  and  sweat  jest  poured  down  their  faces. 
We  was  a  haggard  and  melancholy-lookin*  set.  There 
vaa  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  wajs  o%  but  it  was  up  quite 
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A  rise  of  ground,  and  there  wasn't  one  of  us  but  what  had 
t)ie  rheurnatiz  more  or  less. 

We  made  up  a  fire  on  the  sand,  though  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  hot  enough  to  steep  the  tea  and  coffee  as  it  was. 

After  we  got  the  fire  started,  I  histed  a  umberell  and 
sot  down  under  it,  and  fanned  myself  hard,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  a  sunstroke. 

Wall,  I  guess  I  had  set  there  ten  minutes  or  more 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought,  where  is  Josiah  ?  I 
Hadn't  seen  him  since  we  had  got  there.  I  riz  up  and 
asked  the  company  almost  wildly  if  they  had  seen  my 
companion,  Josiah. 

They  said, '  no,  they  hadn't.* 

But  Celestine  Wilkin's  little  girl,  who  had  come  with 
her  grandpa  and  grandma  Qowdy,  spoke  up,  and  says 
she: 

•  I  see  him  goin*  off  towards  the  woods.  He  acted 
dretful  irtrange,  too;  he  seemed  to  be  walkiu'  off  side- 
ways.* 

*  Had  the  sufferin*s  he  had  undergone  made  him  dele- 
rious  ?  *  says  I  to  myself ;  and  then  I  started  off  on  the 
run  towards  the  woods,  and  old  Miss  Bobbet,  and  Miss 
Gowdy,  and  Sister  Bamber,  and  Deacon  Dobbins'es  wife 
all  rushed  after  me. 

Oh,  the  agony  of  them  two  or  three  minutes !  my  mind 
so  distracted  with  forebodin's,  and  the  presperation  and 
sweat  apourin'  down.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  we  found  him.  Miss  Gowdy  weighin*  a 
little  less  than  me,  mebby  a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  had 
got  a  little  ahead  of  me.  He  sot  backed  up  against  a  tree, 
in  a  awful  cramped  position,  with  his  left  leg  under  him. 
He  looked  dredful  uncomfortable.  But  when  Miss  Gowdy 
hollered  out : 

'  Oh,  here  you  be.     "We  have  been  skairt  about  you 
What  is  the  matter  ?* 

He  smiled  a  dredful  sick  smile,  and  says  he : 
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*  Oh,  I  tliouglit  I  would  come  ont  here  and  meditate  a 
spell.     It  was  always  e-  real  treat  to  me  to  meditate.* 

Just  then  I  come  up  a  pantin'  for  breath,  and  as  the 
wimmen  all  turned  to  face  me,  Josiah  scowled  at  me,  and 
shook  his  fist  at  them  four  wimmen,  and  made  the  most 
mysterious  motions  of  his  hands  towards  'em.  But  the 
minute  they  turned  round  he  smiled  in  a  sickish  way,  and 
pretended  to  go  to  whistlin'. 

Says  i, '  What  is  the  matter,  Josiah  Allen  ?  What  are 
you  off  here  for  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  meditatin*,  Samantha.* 

Says  I,  *  Do  you  come  down  and  jine  the  company  this 
minute,  Josiah  Allen.  You  was  in  a  awful  takin'  to  come 
with  'em,  and  what  will  they  think  to  see  you  act  so  ?  * 

The  wimmen  happened  to  be  a  lookin'  the  other  way 
for  a  minute,  and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  take 
my  head  off,  and  made  the  strangest  motions  towards  'em; 
but  the  minute  they  looked  at  him  he  would  pretend  to 
smile,  that  deathly  smile. 

Says  T,  '  Come,  Josiah  Allen,  we're  goin*  to  get  dinner 
right  away,  for  we  are  afraid  it  will  rain.* 

*  Oh,  wall,'  'la^  ^  he,  *a  little  rain,  more  or  less,  hain't  a 
goin'  to  hendei  a  man  from  meditatin'.' 

I  was  wore  out,  and  says  I,  *  Do  you  stop  meditatin 
this  minute,  Josiah  Allen  1  * 

Says  he,  *  I  wont  stop,  Samantha.  I  let  you  have  your 
way  a  good  deal  of  the  time  ;  but  when  I  take  it  into  my 
head  to  meditate,  you  hain't  a  goin'  to  break  it  up.* 

Jest  at  that  minute  they  called  to  me  from  the  shore  to 
come  that  minute  to  find  some  of  my  dishes.  And  we  had 
bo  start  off.  But  oh  I  the  gloom  of  my  mind  that  was 
added  to  the  lameness  of  my  body.  Them  stra.nge  motions 
and  looks  of  Josiah  wore  on  me.  Had  the  sufferin's  ot 
the  night,  added  to  the  trials  of  the  day,  made  him  crazy  1 
I  thought  more'n  as  likely  as  not  I  ha!d  got  a  luny  on  my 
Uandtt  lor  the  rest  of  my  days. 
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And  then,  oh  how  the  sun  did  scald  down  onto  me,  an<l 
the  wind  took  the  smoke  so  into  my  face  that  there  wasn't 
hardly  a  dry  eye  in  my  head.  And  then  a  perfect  swarm 
of  yellow  wasps  lib  down  onto  our  vittles  as  quick  as  we 
laid  em  down,  so  you  couldn't  touch  a  thing  without  run- 
liin'  a  chance  to  be  stung.  Oh,  the  agcmy  of  that  time .' 
the  distress  of  that  pleasure  exertion  !  But  I  kep'  to  work, 
and  when  we  had  got  dinner  most  ready,  I  went  back  to 
call  Josiah  again.  Old  Miss  Bobbet  said  she  would  go 
with  me,  for  she  thought  she  see  a  wild  turnip  in  the 
woods  there,  and  her  Shakespeare  had  a  awful  cold,  and 
she  would  try  to  dig  one  to  give  him.  So  we  started  up 
the  hill  again.  He  set  in  the  same  position,  all  huddled 
up,  with  his  leg  under  him,  as  uncomfortable  a  lookin' 
creeter  as  I  ever  see.  But  when  we  both  stood  in  front  of 
him,  he  pretended  to  look  careless  and  happy,  and  smiled 
that  sick  smile. 
Says  I, '  Come,  Josiah  Allen,  dinner  is  ready.* 
'  Oh  !  I  hain't  hungiy,*  says  he.  '  The  table  will  pro 
bable  be  full.     I  had  jest  as  lieves  wait.' 

*  Table  full ! '  says  I.  '  You  know  jest  as  well  as  I 
So  that  we  are  eatin'  on  the  ground.  Do  you  come  and 
eat  your  dinner  this  minut' .' 

'  Yes,  do  come,*  says  Miss  Bobbet,  *  we  can't  get  along 
without  you.* 

*  Oh  ! '  says  he,  with  that  ghastly  smile,  a  pretendin'  to 
joke,  *  I  have  got  plenty  to  eat  here — I  can  eat  mus- 
keeters.' 

The  air  was  black  with  *em,  I  couldn't  deny  it. 

'The  muskeeters  will  eat  you,  more  likely,'  says  I. 
'  Look  at  your  face  and  hands ;  they  aro  all  covered  with 
'em.* 

*  Yes,  they  have  eat  considerable  of  m  dinner  out  of  me. 
but  I  don't  begrech  *em.  I  hain't  small  enough,  nor  mean 
enough,  I  hope,  to  begrech  *em  one  good  meal.' 

Mi«is  Bobbet  started  off  in  search  of  her  wild  turnip,  and 
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after  she  had  got  out  of  sight  Josiah  whispered  to  me 
with  a  savage  look,  and  a  tone  sharp  as  a  sharp  axe : 

*  Can't  you  bring  forty  or  fifty  more  wimraen  up  here  t 
You  couldn't  come  here  a  minute,  could  you,  w  ithout  a  lot 
of  other  wimmen  tight  to  your  heels  ? ' 

I  begun  to  see  daylight,  and  after  Miss  Bobbet  had  got 
her  wild  turnip  and  some  spignut,  I  made  some  excuse  to 
send  her  on  ahead,  and  then  Josiah  told  me  all  about  why 
he  had  gone  off  by  himself  alone,  and  why  he  had  been 
a  settin  in  such  a  curious  a  position  all  the  time  since  wo 
had  come  in  sight  of  him. 

It  seems  he  had  sot  down  on  that  bottle  of  rassberry 
jell.  That  red  stripe  on  the  side  wasn't  hardly  finished, 
as  I  said,  and  I  hadn't  fastened  my  thread  properly,  so 
when  he  got  to  puUin*  at  *em  to  try  to  wipe  off  the  jell, 
the  thread  started,  and  bein'  sewed  on  a  machine,  that 
seam  jest  ripped  right  open  from  top  to  bottom.  That 
was  what  he  had  walked  off  sideways  towards  the  woods 
for.  But  Josiah  Allen's  wife  hain't  one  to  desert  a  com- 
panion in  distress.  I  pinned  'em  up  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  didn't  say  a  word  to  hurt  his  feelin's, only  I  jest  said 
this  to  him,  as  I  was  a  fixin'  'em :  I  fastened  my  grey  eye 
firmly  and  almost  ster^y  onto  him,  and  says  I : 

'  Josiah  Allen,  is  this  pleasure  ? '  Says  I, '  You  waa 
determmed  to  como.' 

*  Throw  that  in  my  face  agin,  will  you  ?  What  if  I 
was  ?  There  goes  a  pin  into  my  leg  1  I  should  think  I 
had  suffered  enough  without  your  stabbin'  of  me  with 
pins.' 

'  Wall  then,  stand  still  and  not  be  a  caperin'  round  so. 
How  do  you  s'pose  I, can  do  anything  with  you  a  tousin' 
round  so  ? ' 

*  Wall,  don't  be  so  aggravatin*  then." 

I  fixed  'em  up  as  well  as  I  could,  but  they  looked  pretty 
bad,  and  there  th  y  was  all  covered  with  jell,  too.  What 
to  do  I  didn't  know.  But  finally  I  told  him  I  would  put 
my  shawl  onto  him.  So  I  doubled  it  up  comer-ways  as  big 
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as  I  could,  so  it  almost  touched  the  ground  behind,  and  he 
walked  back  to  the  table  with  me.  I  told  him  it  was  best 
to  tell  the  company  all  about  it,  but  he  jest  put  his  foot 
down  that  he  wouldn't,  and  I  told  him  if  he  wouldn't  that 
he  must  make  his  own  excuses  to  the  company  about 
wearin*  the  shawl.  So  he  told  'em  he  always  loved  to 
wear  summer  shawls ;  he  thought  it  made  a  man  look  so 
dressy. 

But  he  looked  as  if  he  would  sink  all  the  time  he  was 
a  sayin*  it.  They  all  looked  dretful  curious  at  him,  and 
he  looked  as  meachin'  as  if  he  had  stole  sheep — and 
meachin'er — and  he  never  took  a  minute's  comfort,  nor  I 
nuther.  He  was  sick  all  the  way  back  to  the  shore,  and 
so  was  I.  And  jest  as  we  got  into  our  wagons  and  started 
for  home,  the  rain  began  to  pour  down.  The  wind 
turned  our  old  umberell  inside  out  in  no  time.  My  lawn 
dress  was  most  spilte  before,  and  now  I  give  up  my  bon- 
net   And  I  says  to  Josiah  : 

'  This  bonnet  and  dress  are  spilte,  Josiah  Allen,  and  I 
shall  have  to  buy  some  new  ones.' 

*  Wall  I  wall  1  who  said  you  wouldn't  ?  *  he  snapped 
oat. 

But  it  wore  on  him.  Oh  I  how  the  rain  poured  down. 
Josiah  havin'  nothin'  but  a  handkerchief  on  his  head,  feh 
it  more  than  I  did.  I  had  took  a  apron  to  put  on  a  get- 
tin'  dinner,  and  I  tried  to  make  him  let  me  pin  it  on  his 
head.    But  says  he,  firmly : 

'  I  hain't  proud  and  haughty,  Samantha,  but  I  do  feel 
above  ridin'  out  with  a  pink  apron  on  for  a  hat.* 

*  Wall  then,'  says  I,  *  get  as  wet  as  sop  if  you  had  ruther.* 
I  didn't  say  no  more,  but  there  we  just  sot  and  suffered. 

The  rain  poured  down ;  the  wind  howled  at  us ;  the  old 
mare  went  slow ;  the  rheumatiz  laid  hold  of  both  of  us ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  new  bonnet  and  dress  was  a 
wearin'  on  Josiah,  I  knew. 

There  wasn't  a  house  for  the  first  seven  miles,  and  after 
we  got  there  I  thought  we  wouldn't  go  in,  for  we  had 
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got  to  got  home  to  milk,  anyway,  and  we  was  lioth  a« 
wet  as  we  could  be.  Aiter  I  had  beset  him  about  the 
apron  we  didn't  say  hardly  a  word  for  as  much  as  thir- 
teen miles  or  so ;  but  I  did  speak  once,  as  he  leaned  tor- 
ward,  with  the  rain  drippin'  ofFen  his  bandanna  handker 
chief  onto  his  blue  pantaloons.  I  says  to  him  in  sterii 
tones: 

*  Is  this  pleasure,  Josiah  Allen  ? ' 

He  give  the  old  mare  a  awful  ciit,  and  says  he :  *  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  want  to  bo  so  agrevatin'  for.* 

I  didn't  multiply  any  move  words  with  him,  only  as  we 
drove  up  to  our  doorstep,  and  he  helped  me  out  into  a  mud 
puddle,  I  says  to  him : 

*  Mebby  you'll  hear  to  me  another  time,  Josiah  Allen.' 
And  I'll  bet  he  will.    I  hain't  afraid  to  bet  a  ten  cent 

bil^  that  that  man  won't  nevor  open  his  mouth  to  me  again 
about  a  pleMure  exttiitocL 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 


IT  was  a  fair  and  lovely  forenoon,  and  I  thought  we 
would  go  and  spend  the  day  with  the  childern.  Kitty 
Smith  had  gone  the  day  before  to  visit  a  aunt  on  her 
mother's  side  to  Lc  '  London.  She  was  a  layin'  out  to 
stay  3  or  4  weeks,  and  I  declare,  it  seemed  lonesome  as  a 
dog — ^and  loijesomer.  And  I  told  Josiah  that  I  guessed 
we  would  go  to  Jonesville  and  visit  the  childern,  for  we 
hadn't  been  there  to  stay  all  day  with  'em  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  He  sort  o*  hung  back,  and  said  he  didn't  know 
how  to  spend  the  time.  But  I  only  says,  decided  like  and 
firm,  and  in  a  solemn  and  warnin'  way : 

*  You  can  do  as  you  are  a  mind  to,  Josiah  Allen,  and  as 
your  conscience  will  let  you.  But  croup  is  round,  that  I 
know,  and  I  worried  last  night  a  good  deal  about  little 
Samantha  Joe.* 

Says  he :  *  T  will  hitch  up  the  old  mare  this  minute, 
Samantha,  and  do  you  throw  your  things  on  as  quick  as 
you  can.'    And  he  started  for  the  bam  almost  on  the  hop. 

My  natural  nature  is  very  truthful  and  transparent, — 
almost  like  rain  water, — and  little  figurative  expressions 
like  these  are  painful  to  me — very.  But  every  woman 
who  has  a  man  to  deal  with  for  above  twenty  years  will 
know  that  they  liave  to  use  'em  in  order  to  move  men  as 
men  ort  to  be  moved. 

I  won't  come  right  out  and  lie  for  nobody — ^man  or 
beast  Croup  was  round  promiscus  in  Jonesville,  and  I 
had  worried  about  little  Samantha  Joe.    But  my  con« 
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Bcience  told  me,  as  I  tied  up  my  back  hair,  and  hooked  up 
my  dress,  that  I  had  talked  in  a  sort  of  a  uarable  way.  And 
it  smote  me ;  not  so  hard  as  it  had  smooe ;  but  hardish. 

And  if  there  ever  was  a  old  tyrant  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  my  conscience  is  one.  It  won't  let  me  do  nothin*  the 
least  mite  out  of  the  way  without  poundin'  me  almost  to 
death.     Sometimes  I  get  fairly  tuckered  out  with  it. 

Wall,  I  had  jest  finished  hookin'  up  my  drei«,  and  was 
a  pinnin*  on  my  collar  at  the  lookin'-glass,  when,  happenin* 
to  throw  one  of  the  eyes  of  my  spectisicles  out  of  the  win- 
dow, I  see  Kellup  Cobb  a  drivin'  up ;  and  he  hitched  the 
hearse  to  the  front  gate,  and  come  in. 

He  looked  quite  well  for  him.  His  hair  and  whiskers 
was  a  good,  dark,  tan  color,  bearin'  a  little  on  the  orange. 
Quite  a  becomin*  color  to  him,  he  bein*  so  sailer. 

He  inquired  where  Kitty  was.  And  then  he  wanted  to 
know  most  the  first  thing  he  said,  and  his  mean  looked 
anxious  as  he  said  it,  *  If  her  health  was  a  keepin'  up  ?  * 

*  Why,  yes,'  says  I,  *  why  shouldn't  it  ?  * 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  *  I  was  obleeged  to  go  away  on  business; 
and  couldn't  get  here  last  week,  and  I  didn't  know  how 
she  would  take  it.     I  should  have  wrote  to  her/  says  he, 

but  not  havin'  quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  I  would 
marry  her  or  not,  I  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  her  to 
pay  her  such  a  close  attention  as  a  letter  would  be.  It 
wuzn't  the  postage  that  1  minded.  Three  cents  wouldn't 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  my  writin'  to  her,  if  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  full  and  complete. 

*  But,*  says  he  a  knittin  up  his  forward  hard,  *  them 
two  old  reasons  that  did  stand  in  the  way  of  my  marryin' 
stands  there  now — stands  there  a  headtn'  of  me  off.  It 
hain't  so.  much  because  she  is  a  poor  girl  that  I  hesitate. 
No,  that  wouldn't  influence  me  much,  for  she  is  sound 
and  healthy,  good  to  work,  and  would  pay  her  way.  No, 
it  is  them  wimmen !  What  will  be  done  with  the  rest  of 
the  wimmen  that  I  shall  have  to  disapinte  ? 
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*  But/  says  he,  lookin'  gloomy  into  the  oven,  *  1  have 
jost  about  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  many  her, 
whether  or  no,  and  leave  the  event  to  Providence.  If  I 
do,  they'll  have  to  stand  it  somehow.  They  hadn't  ort  to 
expect,  and  if  they  used  a  mite  of  reason  they  wouldn't 
expect,  that  a  man  would  sacrifice  himself  always,  and 
keep  single  forever,  ruther  than  hurt  their  feelin's.' 

Says  he,  lookin'  as  bitter  and  gloomy  into  that  oven  as 
a  oven  was  ever  looked  into,  *  Even  if  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
'em  die  off,  the  law  can't  touch  me  for  it,  for  if  ever  a 
man  has  been  careful,  I  have  been.  Look  at  my  clothes, 
now,'  says  he,  lookin'  down  on  himself  with  a  sort  of  h 
self-righteous,  admirin*  sort  of  a  look,  *  I  wore  these  old 
clothes  to-day  jest  out  of  solid  principle  and  goodness 
towards  wimmen.  It  wuzn't  to  be  savin*,  and  because  it 
looked  like  rain.  No,  I  knew  I  had  got  to  be  round 
amongst  wimmen  a  good  deal,to-day,a  settlin'  up  accounts, 
and  so  I  wore  this  old  overcoat  of  father's.  I  have  got  a 
brand  new  one,  but  I  wouldn't  wear  it  round  amongst 
*em. 

'  I  am  on  my  guard,  and  they  can't  come  back  on  mo 
for  damages.  They  have  only  got  themselves  to  blame 
if  they  are  ondone.  They  might  have  realized  that  tliey 
couldn't  all  have  got  me.  And  I  have  jest  about  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  will  run  the  resk  and  marry  her. 
She  is  to  Log  London,  you  say.  It  happens  jest  right,' 
says  he,  a  brightenin'  up. 

*  There  is  a  funeral  down  that  way,  to-morrow,  not 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  from  there,  and  I 
will  go  round  that  way  on  my  way  back,  and  call  and  see 
her.' 

I  declare  his  talk  sickened  me  so  that  I  was  fairly  sick 
to  my  stomach.  It  was  worse  than  thoroughwort  or  lo- 
belia, and  so  I  told  Josiah  afterwards.  But  I  didn't  say 
a  word  back  to  him,  for  I  knew  I  might  jest  as  well  try 
to  convince  the  wind  right  in  a  whirlwind  that  it  hadn't 
better  blow,  as  to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  fooL 
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But,  as  he  got  up  to  go,  I  told  him  that  1  had  a  little 
mite  of  business  of  my  own  with  him.  You  see  our  new 
minister,  Elder  Baraber,  is  a  likely  feller  as  ever  drawed 
the  breath  of  life,  and  hard-workin' — couldn't  get  a  cent 
of  his  pay  from  the  meetin'-house.  They  had  got  into  a 
kind  of  a  quarrel,  the  men  had,  and  wouldn't  pay  what  they 
had  signed.  And  I  proposed  to  the  women,  the  female 
sisters,  that  we  should  try  to  get  him  up  a  present  of  fifty 
dollars  to  last  'em  through  the  storm — the  meetin'-house 
storm.  For  they  was  fairly  sufferin'  for  provisions  and 
Clothes,  and  stuff.  And  as  Kellup  waa  a  member  of  the 
same  meetin'-house,  and  talked  and  sung  powerful  in  con- 
ference meetin's,  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  no  more  than 
right  for  me  to  tackle  him,  and  get  him  to  pay  a  little  sun- 
thin'  toward  it.     So  I  tackled  him. 

*  Wall,  Sister  Allen,'  says  he,  in  that  hypocritical, sneak- 
in'  way  of  hisen  (he  was  always  powerful  at  repcatin' 
Scriptural  texts),  *  I  can  say  with  Peter,  *'  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  I  will  give  unto  thee."  * 

*  Wall,  what  is  it  I '  says  i.  *  What  are  you  going  to 
give?' 

Says  he,  *  I  will  work  for  the  cause.  If  religion  19 
worth  anything, '  says  he,  a  rollin'  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  *it  is  worth  workin'  for — it  is  worth  makin'  sacrifices 
for.' 

*  So  I  think,  *  says  I,  in  a  very  dry  tone.  *  And  I  want 
a  half  a  dollar  out  of  you. ' 

*  No  !'  says  he,  kinder  puttin'  his  hand  over  his  pockist, 
as  if  he  was  afraid  a  cent  would  drop  out  of  it.  '  No  1 1 
will  do  better  than  that.  To-night  is  our  conference 
meetin*,  and  I  will  talk  powerful  on  the  subject.' 

Says  I,  coldly:  'Wind  is  a  powerful  element,  but  it 
hain't  a  goin'  to  blow  comfort  into  the  Elder's  household, 
nor  meat  and  flour  into  his  empty  buttery-shelves,  nor 
fire- wood  into  his  wood-box.  Song  and  oritery  are  good 
in  their  place,  but  they  hain't  goin  to  feed  the  starvin'  or 
clothe  the  naked.'      Says  I,  in  more  reasonable  ton«8  i 
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*As  I  said,  wind  is  good  in  its  place — I  hain't  a  word  to 
Bay  aginst  it — but  jest  at  the  piesent  time  money  is  goin 
to  do  the  Elder  more  good  than  the  same  amount  of  wind 
can.'  And,  says  I,  in  the  same  firm  but  mild  tone :  '  I 
want  a  half  a  dollar  out  of  you.*  Says  I,  *  The  Elder  is 
fairly  sufferin*  for  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear. 
And  you  know/  says  I,  '  that  if  ever  there  was  a  good, 
earnest,  Christian,  it  is  Elder  Bamber.  He  is  a  Christian 
from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  boots.  He  don't 
wear  his  religion  on  the  top  of  his  hfipd  for  a  hat,  and 
take  it  off  Sunday  nights.  It  goes  clear  through  him,  and 
works  out  from  the  inside.* 

*  Yes,'  says  Kellup,  a  clutch  in'  his  pocket  with  a  firmer 
grip,  *  he  is  a  worthy  man,  and  I  should  think  the  thought 
of  his  noble  and  lofty  mission  would  be  meat  and  drink 
to  him.  It  probably  is.  It  would  be  to  me — and  cloth- 
in*.  Oh  !*  says  he,  a  rollin'  up  his  eyes  still  further  in 
his  head,  *  oh !  the  thought  of  savin*  souls ;  what  a 
comfort  that  must  be  to  the  Elder ;  what  a  rich  food 
for  him.' 

Says  I,  in  colder  tones  than  I  had  used  yet,  for  I  was 
fairly  wore  out  with  him :  *  The  Elder  can't  eat  souls,  and 
if  he  could  he  would  starve  to  death  on  such  souls  as 
your'n,  if  he  eat  one  every  five  minutes.* 

He  didn't  say  nothin*  more,  but  onhitched  his  heai'se 
and  started  off.  I  don't  know  but  he  was  mad,  and  don't 
care.  But  though  I  didn't  get  a  cent  from  him  or  his 
father,  I  raised  50  dollars  with  my  own  hands  and  the 
might  of  my  shoulder-blades,  and  sent  it  to  him  in  a  letter 
marked,  *  From  friends  of  religion  and  thtr  Elder.* 

Wall,  jest  as  Josiah  driv  up  with  the  old  mare,  a  hull 
load  of  company  druv  up  from  the  other  way — corae  to 
spend  the  day.  I  was  disappinted,  but  I  didn't  murmur. 
I  took  *em  as  a  dispensation,  killed  a  fat  duck,  and  made 
considerable  of  a  fuss:  done  well  by  'em.  They  come 
from  a  distance,  and  had  to  start  for  home  the  sun  2  hours 
high.    And  I  told  Josiah  it  was  so  pleasant  I  guessed  we 
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would  go  to  Jonesville  then,  and  he  (havin  that  babe  on 
his  mind)  consented  to  at  once  and  immediately.  So  we 
sot  off.  About  half  a  mile  this  side  of  Jonesville  we  met 
Thomas  J.  and  Maggie  jest  a  settin'  off  for  a  ride.  We 
stopped  our  2  teams  and  visited  a  s[)ell  back  and  forth. 
I  wouldn't  let  'em  go  back  home,  as  they  both  offered  and 
insisted  on,  but  made  an  appointment  to  take  dinner  with 
'em  the  next  day,  Providence  and  the  weather  permittin'. 
And  then  we  drove  on  to  Whitfields*.  And  I  don't  never 
want  to  sec  a  prettier  sight  than  I  see  as  we  driv  up. 

There  Tirzah  Ann  sot  out  on  the  portico,  all  dressed 
tip  in  a  cool  mull  dress.  It  was  one  I  had  bought  her 
before  she  was  married,  but  it  was  washed  and  done  up 
clean  and  fresh,  and  looked  as  good  as  new.  It  was  pure 
white,  with  little  bunches  of  blue  forget-me-nots  on  it, 
and  she  had  a  bunch  of  the  same  posys  and  some  pink 
rose-buds  in  her  hair,  and  on  the  bosom  of  her  frock. 
There  is  a  hull  bed  of  'em  in  the  yard.  She  is  a  master 
hand  for  dressin'up  andlookin'  pretty,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  very  equinomical,  and  a  first-rate  housekeeper.  She 
looked  the  very  picture  of  health  and  enjoyment — plump 
and  rosy,  and  happy  as  a  queen ;  and  she  was  a  queen. 
Queen  of  her  husband's  heart ;  and  settin'  up  on  that  pure 
and  lofty  throne  of  constant  and  deathless  love,  she  looked 
first-rate,  and  felt  so. 

It  had  been  a  very  warm  day,  nearly  hot,  and  Whit- 
field I  s'pose  had  come  home  kinder  tired.  So  he  had 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  the  portico,  and  there  he  lay  with  his  hands  under  his 
head»  a  laughin*,  and  a  lookin'  up  into  Tirzah  Ann's  face 
as  radiant  and  as  lovin'  as  if  she  was  the  sun  and  he  a 
sun-fiower.  But  that  simely,  though  very  poetical  and 
figurative,  don't  half  express  the  good  looks,  and  health, 
and  rest,  and  happiness  on  both  their  faces,  as  they  looked 
at  each  other,  and  then  at  that  babe. 

That  most  beautifulest  and  intelligentest  of  children 
Was  a  toddlin'  round,  first  up  to  one  of  'em  and  then  th9 
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dther,  with  her  brig;ht  eyes  a  dancin',  and  her  cheeks  red  aa 
roses.  You  see  their  yard  is  so  large  and  shady,  and  the 
little  thing  havin*  got  so  it  can  run  round  alone,  is  out  in 
the  yard  a  playin'  most  all  the  time,  and  it  is  dretful  good 
for  her.  And  she  enjoys  it  the  best  that  ever  was,  and 
Tirzah  Ann  enjoys  it,  too,  for  after  she  gets  her  work  done 
up,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  set  in  the  door  and  watch  the 
little  thing  a  playin*  round,  and  bein*  perfectly  happy. 
The  minute  she  ketched  sight  of  the  old  mare  uud  me  and 
her  grandpa,  fthe  run  down  to  the  gate  as  fast  as  her  little 
feet  could  carry  her.  She  had  a  little  pink  dress  on,  and 
pink  stockin's,  and  white  shoes,  and  a  white  ruffled  apron, 
with  her  pretty  shining  hair  a  hangin'  down  in  curls  over 
it,  and  she  did,  jest  as  sura  as  I  live  and  breathe — she  did 
look  almost  too  beautiful  for  earth.  I  guess  she  got  a 
pretty  good  kissin'  from  Josiah  and  me,  and  then  Whit« 
tield  and  Tirzah  Ann  come  a  hurryin'  down  to  the  gate^ 
glad  enough  to  see  us,  ad  they  always  be. 

Josiah,  of  course,  nad  to  take  that  beautiful  child  for  a 
little  ride,  and  Whitfield  said  he  guessed  he  would  go,  toa 
But  I  got  out  and  went  in,  and  as  we  sat  there  on  the 
Btoop,  Tirzah  Ann  up  and  told  me  what  she  and  Whit- 
field was  a  goin'  to  do.  They  was  goin'  off  for  the  sum- 
mer for  a  rest  and  change.  And  I  thought  from  the  first 
minute  she  spoke  of  it  that  it  was  foolish  in  her.  Now 
rests  are  as  likely  things  as  ever  was ;  so  are  changes. 

But  I  have  said,  and  I  say  still,  that  I  had  ruther  lay 
down  to  home,  as  the  poet  says,  *  on  my  own  delightful 
feather-bed,'  with  a  fan  and  a  newspaper,  and  take  a  rest, 
than  dress  up  and  travel  off  2  or  300  miles  through  the 
bumin*  sun,  with  achin*  body,  wet  with  prespiration  and 
sweat,  to  take  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  get  more 
rest  out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  more  latter  course 
and  prooeedin*.  Howsumever,  everybody  to  their  own 
mind. 

Likewise  with  chang^es :  I  have  said,  and  I  say  still. 
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that  changes  are  likely  and  respectable,  if  you.  can  get 
holt  of  'em ;  but  how  can  you  ? 

Haviii'  such  powerful  and  eloquent  emotions  as  I  have, 
havin*  such  hefty  principles  a  performin'  inside  of  my 
mind,  enjoyin'  such  idees,  and  faiths,  and  aspirations,  and 
longin's,  and  hopes,  and  despairs,  and  everything — I 
s'pose  that  is  what  makes  me  think  that  what  is  goin*  on 
round  me,  the  outside  of  me,  hain't  of  so  much  consequence. 
I  seem  to  live  inside  of  myself  (as  it  were)  more  than  I  do 
on  the  outside.  And  so  it  don't  seem  of  so  much  conse- 
quence what  the  lay  of  the  land  round  me  may  happen 
to  be,  whether  it  is  sort  o'  hilly  and  mountainous  or  more 
level-like  ;  or  whether  steam-cars  may  be  a  goin'  by  me 
(on  the  outside  of  me),  or  boats  a  sailin*  round  me,  or  milk- 
wagons. 

You  see  the  real  change,  the  real  rest,  would  have  to 
be  on  the  inside,  and  not  on  the  outside.  Nobody,  nc 
matter  how  much  their  weight  may  be  by  the  steel-yards, 
can  carry  rounu  such  grand,  hefty  principles  as  I  carry 
round  without  gettin'  tired ;  or  enjoy  the  lofty  hopes,  and 
desires,  and  aspirations  that  I  enjoy,  and  meditate  on  all 
the  sad,  and  mysterious,  and  puzzlin'  conundrums  of  the 
old  world  as  I  meditate  on  'em  without  gettin*  fairly 
"tuckered  out. 

Great  hearts  enjoy  greatly  and  suffer  greatly.  And  so 
sometimes,  when  heart-tired  and  brain- weary,  if  I  could 
quell  down  them  soarin'  emotions  and  make  'em  lay  still 
for  a  spell,  and  shet  up  mj'  heart  like  a  buro-draw,  and 
hang  up  the  key,  and  onscrew  my  head  and  lay  it  unto 
the  manteltry-piece,  then  I  could  go  off  and  enjoy  a 
change  that  would  be  refreshin'  and  truly  delightful. 
But  as  it  is,  from  Jonesville  clear  to  the  Antipithies,  the 
puzzlin'  perplexities,  the  woes,  and  the  cares  of  the  old 
world  foller  right  on  after  us  tight  as  our  shaddeiu  Our 
pure  and  soarin'  desires,  our  blind  mistakes,  and  deep  de- 
spairs; our  longin's,  strivin's,  memories,  heartaches;  all 
kne  joys  and  burdens  of  a  soul,  has  to  be  earned  by  us  up 
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the  stoeposfc  mountains,  or  down  into  the  lowest  vallies. 
The  same  emotions  that  was  a  performin'  inside  of  our 
minds  down  in  the  Yo  Semite,  will  ])•)  a  performin'  jest 
the  same  up  on  the  Pyramids. 

The  same  questionin'  eyes,  sort  o'  glad  and  sort  o'  aor- 
rowful,  that  looked  out  over  New  York  Harbor  will  look 
out  over  the  Bay  of  Naples — and  then  beyond  *em  both, 
out  into  a  deeper,  more  mysterious  ocean,  the  boundless 
sea  that  lays  beyond  everything,  and  before  everything, 
and  round  everything,  that  great,  misty  sea  of  the  Un- 
known, the  Hereafter ;  tryin  to  see  what  we  hain't  never 
seen,  and  wonderin'  when  we  shall  see  it,  and  how  ?  and 
where  ?  and  wherefore  ?  and  if  things  be  so  ?  and  why  ? 

Tryin'  to  hear  the*  muf mur  of  them  waves  that  we 
know  are  a  washin'  up  round  us  on  every  side,  that  no- 
body hain't  never  heard,  but  we  know  are  there ;  the 
mighty  Past,  the  mysterious  Future.  Tryin*  to  ketch  a 
glimpse  of  them  shadowy  sails  that  are  floatin*  in  and 
out  forever  more,  with  a  freight  of  immortal  souls,  bearin* 
them  here,  and  away.  We  know  we  have  sailed  on  *em 
once,  and  have  got  to  again — and  can't  ketch  no  glimpse 
on  'em — can't  know  nothin'  about  'em — sealed  baby  lips, 
silent,  dead  lips,  never  tellin'  nothin*  about  'em.  Each  soul 
has  got  to  embark  and  sail  out  alone,  out  into  the  silence 
and  the  shadows — sail  out  into  the  mysterious  Beyond. 

We  can't  get  away  from  ourselves,  and  get  a  real 
change,  nohow,  unless  we  knock  our  heads  in  and  make 
idiots  and  lunys  of  ourselves.  Movin*  our  bodies  round 
here  and  there  is  only  a  shadow  of  a  change,  a  mockery, 
as  if  I  should  dress  up  my  Josiah  in  soldier  coats  or  baby 
clothes.  There  he  is  inside  of  'em,  clear  Josiah,  no  change 
in  him,  only  a  little  difference  in  his  outside  circumstances. 
Standin'  as  we  do  on  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  which  is 
the  Present,  and  them  endless  seas  a  beatin*  round  us  on 
every  side  of  us,  bottomless,  shoreless,  ageless — and  we  a 
not  seein*  either  on  *em ;  under  them  awful,  and  lofty,  and 
curious  circumstances,  what  difference  does  it  really  mAk« 
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to  US  whether  we  are  a  lay  in'  down  or  a  standin*  up— whe- 
ther we  are  on  a  hill,  or  down  in  a  valley — whether  a  lot 
on  us  get  together  in  cities  and  villages,  like  aunts  on  an 
aunt-hill ;  or  whether  we  are  more  alone,  like  storks  or 
ostridges  ? 

This  is  a  very  deep  and  curious  subject.  I  have  talked 
eloquent  on  it,  I  know,  and  my  readers  know.  But  I 
cculd  go  on  and  filosifize  on  il.  jest  as  powerful  and  deep 
for  hours  and  hours.  But  I  have  already  episoded  too 
tar,  and  to  resoom  and  continue  on.  I  told  Tirzah  Ann 
that  I  thought  it  was  foolish  in  her. 

And  she  said,  *  It  was  very  genteel  to  go  away  from 
home  for  the  summer.*  She  said,  *  Miss  Skidmoro  was 
goin*.'  She  is  the  other  lawyer's  Jivife  to  Joneavilk,  and 
Tirzah  Ann  said  she  was  bound  to  not  come  in  behind  her. 
She  said,  *  Miss  Skidmore  said  that  nobody  who  made 
any  pretensions  to  bein'  genteel  stayed  to  home  durin' 
the  heated  term.* 

*  What  do  they  go  away  for,  mostly  ?  *  says  I,  in  a  cool 
W)ne,  for  I  didn't  over  and  above  like  the  plan. 

*  Oh !  for  health  and—' 

*  But,*  says  I,  *  hain't  you  and  Whitfield  enjoyin'  good 
health  ? 

*  Never  could  be  better  health  than  we  both  have  got,* 
says  she  ;  *  but  folks  go  for  health  and  pleasure.* 

*  Hain't  you  a  takin'  comfort  now,*  says  I,  '  solid  com- 
fort?* 

*  Yes,'  says  she,  •  nobody  can  be  happier  than  Whitfield 
and  I  xro  every  day  of  our  lives.* 

'  Wall,'  says  I  coolly,  *  then  you  had  better  let  well 
enough  alone.' 

'  But,*  says  she,  *  folks  go  for  a  rest.* 

'  Rest  from  what  ? '  says  I.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
in  my  hull  life  sec  nobody  look  more  rested  than  ycu  and 
Whitfield  do.*  Says  I,  askin*  her  right  out  plain,  '  Don't 
you,  feel  rested,  Tirzah  Ann ' '         , 

*  Why  yes,'  she  said^ '  she  dicL* 
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*  Wall/  says  I,  *  I  knew  you  did  from  your  looks.  T'on^ 
you  and  Whitfield  feel  fresh  and  vigorous  and  rested 
every  momin',  ready  to  take  up  the  labor  of  the  day  with 
a  willin'  heart  ?  Do  you  either  of  you,  have  any  more 
work  to  do  than  is  for  your  health  to  do  ?  Don't  you  find 
plenty  of  time  for  rest  and  recreation  every  day  as  you 
go  along  ?  *  Says  I :  *  It  is  with  health  jest  as  it  is  with 
cleanin'  house.  I  don't  believe  in  lett*'i'  things  get  all 
run  down,  and  nasty,  and  then  once  a  year  tear  every- 
thing to  pieces,  and  do  up  the  hull  cleanin'  of  a  year  to 
once,  and  then  let  everything  go  again  for  another  year. 
No !  I  believe  in  keepiu'  everything  slick  and  comfortable 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year.  In  housens,  have  a  daily 
mixture  of  cleanin'  and  comfort.  In  health,  have  a  daily 
mixture  of  labor,  recreation,  and  rest.  I  mean  for  folks 
Hke  you  and  Whitfield,  who  can  do  so.  Of  course  some 
have  to  work  beyond  their  strength,  and  stiddy ;  let  them 
take  their  rest  and  comfort  when  they  can  get  it ;  better 
take  it  once  a  year,  like  a  box  of  pills,  than  not  at  all.  But 
as  for  you  and  Whitfield,  I  say  again,  in  the  almost  im- 
mortal words  of  the  poet,  "  better  let  well  enough  a!one." ' 

*  But,*  says  she,  *  I  want  to  do  as  other  folks  do.  I  am 
bound  not  to  let  Miss  Skidmore  get  the  upper  hands  of 
me.    I  want  to  be  genteel.' 

*  Wall,*  says  I,  *  if  you  are  determined  to  f oiler  them 
paths,  Tirzah  Ann,  you  mustn't  come  to  your  ma  for  ad- 
vice. She  knows  nothin*  about  them  pathways ;  she  never 
walked  in  *em.' 

I  could  see  jest  where  it  was.  I  could  see  that  Miss 
Skidmore  wl  to  the  bottom  of  i*  all — she  and  Tirzah 
Ann's  ambition  I  could  lay  the  hull  on  it  to  them  2. 
The  Skidmores  hadn't  lived  to  Jonesville  but  a  little  while, 
and  Miss  Skidmore  was  awful  big-feelin*  and  was  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  fashion.  She  wouldn't  associate  with 
hardly  anybody ;  wouldn't  speak  to  only  jest  a  few.  And 
when  she  wuz  to  parties,  or  anywhere,  she  would  iet  kincl 
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o'  stunny  and  motionless — some  as  if  her  head  was  stiff 
and  File  couldn't  b^nd  it. 

Why,  I  s'posed  the  first  time  I  see  her  appear — it  was 
to  quite  a  big  party  to  Elder  Bamber'ses — why,  I  s'posed 
jest  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  on  myself,  that  she  had  a  stiff 
neck ;  s'posed  she  had  took  cold,  and  it  had  settled  there. 
I  never  mistrusted  it  was  tryin'  to  act  genteel  that  ailed 
her.  I  see  when  I  was  introduced  to  her  that  she  acted 
sort  o'  curious  and  stunny,  and  I  stood  by  and  watched 
her  (sunthin*  as  I  would  a  small  circus),  and  I  see  that  she 
acted  in  jest  that  way  to  most  everybody  that  was  intro- 
duced to  her.  And  I  knew,  judgin'  her  by  myself,  that 
she  would  want  to  move  her  head  more  and  act  more  lim- 
ber if  she  could,  so  I  up  and  told  her  in  a  friendly  way, 
that  if  I  was  in  her  place  I  would  steep  up  some  camfrey 
roots  and  take  'em  three  times  a  day ;  and  at  night  I  would 
take  some  burdock  leaves,  and  wilt  'em  and  bind  'em  go 
her  neck.     Says  I :  • 

*  Burdock  will  take  that  stiffness  out  of  your  neck  if 
anything  will.' 

But  Sister  Bamber  winked  me  out,  and  told  me  what 
ailed  her ;  told  me  she  kep'  her  head  up  in  that  sort  of  a 
stiff"  way,  and  sot  in  them  stunny,  motionless  autitudes 
and  postures,  in  order  to  be  genteel  and  aristocratic.  And 
I  felt  like  a  fool  to  think  I  had  been  a  recommendin'  bur- 
dock for  it.  For  I  knew  in  a  minute  that  when  anybody 
held  their  neck  craned  up  in  that  way  in  order  to  act  gen- 
teel and  aristocratic — good  land  !  I  knew  burdock 
couldn't  help  *em  any.  I  knew  it  was  common  sense 
they  wanted,  and  a  true  dignity,  and  the  sweet  courtesy 
of  gentle  breeding, — burdock  couldn't  help  'em.  Why, 
some  said  she  felt  above  old  Skidmore  himself, and  thought 
she  was  kinder  stoopin'  to  associate  with  him,  and  &k 
with  him.  I  don't  know  how  true  that  was,  but  I  know 
she  tried  to  be  dretful  genteel,  and  put  on  sights  of 
airs.  And  Tirmh  Ann  bein'  ambitious,  and  knowin'  she 
looked  a  good  deal  better  than  she  did,  and  know  as  much 
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ilgin,  aiid  k  no  win'  that  "Whitfield  was  as  good  agin  a 
lawyer  as  her  husband  was,  and  3  times  as  well  off,  wasn't 
goin'  to  stand  none  of  her  airs.  She  did  seem  to  sort  u* 
look  down  on  Tirzah  Ann,  and  feel  above  her,  and  it 
madded  Tirzah  Ann  awfully,  for  she  never  felt  as  I  did  ou 
that  subject. 

Now  if  anybody  wanted  to  put  on  airs,  and  feel  abov5 
me,  J.  shouldn't  do  a  thing  to  break  it  up — not  a  thing.  I 
should  filosofize  on  it  in  this  way :  because  they  felt  as  if 
the}'  was  better  than  I  was,  that  wouldn't  make  'em  so  ; 
if  it  would,  why  1  should  probable  get  up  more  interest  on 
the  subject.  But  it  wouldn't.  It  wouldn't  make  'em  a 
mite  better,  nor  me  a  mite  worse,  so  what  hurt  would  it 
do,  anyway  i  It  wouldn't  hender  me  from  feelin'  as  cool 
and  contented  and  happy  as  a  cluster  cowcumber  at  sun- 
rise, and  it  would  probable  make  them  feel  sort  o'  com- 
fortable and  good,  so  I  should  be  glad  they  felt. 

But  rot  bem'  jealous  dispositioned  by  nater,  and 
havin*  so  many  other  things  to  think  of — soarin'  and  divin* 
so  high  and  deep  into  curious  and  solemn  subjects  as  I  have 
soared  and  doven,  I  s'pose  folks  might  feel  milds  and  milds 
above  me,  and  I  not  mistrust  what  they  was  a  doin' ; 
never  find  it  out  in  the  world  unless  I  was  told  of  it. 

Now  when  Tirzah  Ann  was  about  14  or  15,  she  that 
was  Keturah  Allen,  a  haughty,  high-headed  sort  of  a  wo- 
man, come  to  our  house  a  visitin* ;  stayed  most  of  all 
winter.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  better  days ; 
had  been  quite  fore-handed  ;  and  she  kep'  her  fore-handed 
ways  when  her  four  hands  (as  you  may  say  in  a  figirat- 
ive  way)  was  gone  and  used  up.  She  was  real  poor  now, 
hadn't  nothin'  to  live  on  hardly,  and  I  told  Josiah  that  we 
would  invite  her  to  stay  quite  a  spell,  thinkin'  it  would 
be  a  help  to  her.  She  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Josiah ; 
probable  as  fur  off  as  7th  or  8th. 

She  had  a  veiy  disagreeable,  high-headed,  patronizin' 
wav  with  her ;  very  proud  and  domineerin*  and  haughty 
in  her  demennier.    But  I  never  had  it  pass  my  mind  that 
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she  was  a  feeliii'  above  Josiah  and  me.  But  I  s'pose  sne 
■wuz.  I  s'pose,  from  what  I  found  out  afterwards,  that 
she  did  feel  above  us,  right  there  in  our  own  house,  for 
as  much  as  eleven  weeks,  and  I  never  mistrusted  what 
was  goin*  on.  And  I  don't  s'pose  I  should  have  found  it 
out  to  this  day  if  Tirzah  Ann  hadn't  see  it,  and  up  and 
•told  me  of  it. 

I  see  she  was  awful  disagreeable,  dretful  hard  on  the 
nerves  and  the  temper.  But  I  took  her  as  a  dispensation, 
and  done,  if  anything,  better  by  her  than  I  would  if  she 
had  been  more  agreeabler.  I  felt  a  feelin'  of  pity  and 
kindness  towards  her,  a  kind  of  a  Biblical  feelin'  that 
should  be  felt  towards  the  froward — my  principles  was  a 
performing  round  her  in  a  martyr  way,  and  a  performin' 
first  rate. 

When  Tirzah  Ann  come  here  (she  had  been  off  on  a 
visit),  and  before  she  had  been  home  a  day,  she  found  out 
what  she  was  up  to.  She  always  had  a  sort  of  a  jealous, 
TQiBtrustin'  turn,  Tirzah  Ann  had.  And  says  she  that 
night,  as  we  was  a  washin'  the  dishes  to  the  sink,  I  a 
washin'  and  she  a  wipin' : 

*  Cousin  Keturah  feels  above  you,  mother.* 

'  Why,  how  you  talk,'  says  I.  *I  never  mistrusted  what 
she  was  a  doin'.' 

And  she  had  kept  watch  of  little  things  that  I  hadn'i 
noticed  or  thought  of,  and  says  she  : 

*  She  did  that,  mother,  because  she  telt  above  yon.* 

*  Why,  is  that  so  ? '  says  I.  'I  thought  she  done  it  be- 
cause she  thought  so  much  of  me.* 

And  I  kep'  on,  serene  and  calm,  a  washin'  my  teaplates. 
And  Tirzah  Ann  looked  keen  at  me,  and  saj's  '^he : 

*  Don't  you  believe  I  am  tellin'  you  the  truth,  mother  1 
Don't  you  believe  she  does  feel  above  us  V 

*0,  yes,'  says  I,  *I  presume  you  are  in  the  right  on't, 
though  I  never  ohould  have  mistrusted  such  a  thing  in 
the  world.' 
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Wall,  what  makes  you  look  so  serene  and  happy  over 
it?' 

*  Why,  I  am  thinkin*,  Tirzah  Ann,  whether  she  gets 
enough  comfort  out  of  it  to  pay  her  for  her  trouble.  I  hope 
she  does,  poor  thing,  for  she  hain't  got  much  else  to  make 
ner  nappy/ 

'  You  do  beat  all,  mother,*  said  Tirzah  Ann ;  *  you  don't 
seem  to  care  a  mite  whether  anybody  puts  on  airs  and 
feels  above  you  or  not/ 

And  says  I,  '  That  is  jest  how  it  is,  Tirzah  Ann ;  . 
don't/ 

'  Wall,  it  makes  me  mad ! '  says  she,  a  rubbin'  the  tea* 
pot  hard. 

Says  I,  'What  earthly  hurt  does  it  do  to  ug,  Tirzat 
Ann  ?     Can  you  tell  ? ' 

'  Why,  no : '  She  couldn't  really  tell  what  particular 
hurt  it  done,  and  she  rubbed  thd  teapot  a  little  slower  and 
more  reasonable. 

'  Wall,'  says  I,  coolly,  *  then  let  her  feel.  It  probable 
does  her  some  good,  or  else  she  wouldn't  tackle  the  job/ 

And  jest  as  I  had  argued  with  Tirzah  Ann  about  she 
that  was  Keturah  Allen,  jest  so  I  had  argued,  and  did  ar- 
gue about  Miss  Skidmore.  But  I  couldn't  convince  her 
— sh^  stuck  to  it. 

*  It  does  look  so  poor,  mother,  so  fairly  sickish,  to  see 
anybody  that  hain't  got  nothin'  under  the  sun  to  make  'era 
feel  proud,  put  on  such  airs,  and  try  to  be  so  exclusive 
and  haughty.* 

And  says  I, '  Such  folks  have  to,  Tirzah  Ann.*  Says  I, 
'  You'll  find,  as  a  general  thing,  that  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  do  it  They  are  the  very  ones  who  put  on  the 
most  airs,  and  they  do  it  because  they  have  to.  Why,* 
says  I,  *  divin'  so  deep  into  filosif y  as  I  have  doven,  it  is 
jest  as  plain  to  me  as  anything  can  be,  that  if  anybody 
has  got  uncommon  goodness,  or  intellect,  or  beauty,  or 
wealth,  and  an  assured  position,  they  don't  have  to  put  on 
the  haughtiness  mi  airs  thftt  th§w  4q  thftt  hain't  got  w^ 
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tkin'.    They  don't  have  to ;  they  have  got  sunthin*  to  hold 
*em  up,  they  can  stand  without  airs.* 

I  had  talked  it  all  over  with  Tirzah  Ann  lots  of  i5mes, 
but  it  hadn't  done  her  a  mite  of  good,  as  I  could  see,  f..'- 
I  hadn't  got  through  reveryin*  on  the  subject,  nor  begun 
to,  when  she  up  and  says  agin : 

*  Miss  Skidmore  says  that  all  the  high  aristocracy  oi 
Jonesville,  if  they  are  aris^okrits,'  says  Tirzah  Ann — *  that 
is  the  way  she  pronounces  it,  they  say  she  can't  read 
hardly, — if  they  are  aris^okrits,  and  not  imposters,  they 
will  go  away  during  the  summer  for  a  change.  And  I  say 
if  a  change  is  necessary  for  her  and  old  Skidmore,  why 
Whitfield  and  I  have  got  to  have  a  change,  if  we  die  in 
the  attempt.* 

*  A  change ! '  says  I,  in  low  axents,  a  lookin'  round  the 
charmin',  lovely  prospect ; — the  clean,  bright  cottage,  with 
its  open  doors  and  windows,  and  white  ruffled  curtains 
wavin'  on  the  cool  breeze ;  the  green  velvet  grass,  the 
bright  flower  beds,  the  climbing,  blossoming  vines,  the 
birds  singin'  in  the  shady  branches  overhead,  and  in  the 
orchard ;  the  blue  lak'i  lyin*  so  calm  and  peaceful  in  the 
distance.,  shining  over  the  green  hills  and  forests;  and  the 
wide,  cloudless  sky  bending  over  all  like  a  benediction. 

*  A  change  ! '  says  I.  in  low  tremblin*  tones  of  emotion. 
'  Eve  wanted  a  change  in  Paradise  and  she  got  it,  too.' 

'  But,'  says  Tirzah  Ann,  for  my  tone  impressed  her  fear- 
fully, *  don't  you  believe  in  a  change  for  the  summer  ? 
Don't  you  think  they  are  healthy  ? ' 

I  thought  I  wouldn't  go  into  the  heights  and  depths  of 
felosophy  in  which  I  had  flew  and  doven — she  had  heard 
me  time  and  agin,  and  eloquence  is  very  tuekerin'  espe- 
cially after  you  have  been  doin'  a  hard  day's  work — so  I 
merely  said : 

*  When  anybody  is  bakin'  up  alive  in  crowded  cities  ; 
when  the  hot  sun  is  shin  in'  back  on  him  from  brick  walls 
and  stony  roads ;  when  all  the  air  that  comes  to  them 
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Jeseri ;  to  such,  a  change  of  body  is  sweet,  and  is  truly 
healthy.  But/  says  1,  lookin*  round  again  on  the  cool 
and  entrancin'  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  land  and  other 
scape,  *  to  5'ou  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  Eden  of 
beauty  and  bloom,  to  you  I  again  repeat  for  the  3d  time 
that  line  of  eloquent  and  beautiful  poetry, — "  Better  let 
well  enough  alone."* 

I  could  see  by  the  look  of  her  face  that  I  hadn't  con- 
vinced her.  But  at  that  very  minute  Josiah  came  back, 
Rnd  hollered  to  me  that  *  he  guessed  we  had  better  be 
goin*  back,  for  he  was  afraid  the  hens  would  get  out,  and 
get  into  the  turnips.* 

He  had  jest  set  out  a  new  bed,  and  the  hens  was 
bewitched  to  eat  the  tops  off.  He  had  shut  'em  up,  but 
felt  it  was  resky  to  not  watch  'em.  So  we  started  off. 
But  not  before  I  had  told  Whitfield  my  mind  about  the 
plan.  He  looked  more  convinced  than  Tirzah  Ann  did,  a 
good  deal  more.  But  I  no  need  to  have  builded  up  anjj 
hopes  on  that,  onto  his  mean,  for  I  might  have  known 
that  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  devotedly,  and  they 
hain't  been  married — wall,  anywheres  from  1  to  4  or  5 
years,  her  influence  over  him  is  powerful,  and  never  can 
be  told.  She  moulds  him  to  her  will  as  easy  as  clay  is 
moulded  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Potter.  Sometimes  she 
moulds  honer  into  him,  and  then  again  dishoner ;  some- 
times she  moulds  him  comfortable,  and  then  again  she 
moulds  him  haid,  and  powerful  oncomfortable.  These 
things  are  curious,  but  useful  and  entertainin'  to  itudy 
on,  and  very  deep. 
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WALL,  if  you'll  believe  it,  after  all  my  eloquent  talk 
and  reasonin'  and  everything,  the  very  next 
week  they  set  off  on  their  journey  after  a  change,  on  that 
exertion  after  rest  and  pleasure.  They  come  to  see  ui 
the  day  before  they  went,  but  their  plans  was  all  laid, 
and  tickets  bought,  (they  was  goin'  to  the  same  place  and 
the  same  hotel  and  tavern  Skidmore's  folks  was),  so  I 
didn't  say  nothin'  raore — what  was  the  use  ?  Thinkses  L 
bought  wit  is  the  best  if  you  don't  pay  too  much  for  it ; 
they'll  find  out  for  themselves  whether  I  was  in  the  right 
on't  or  not. 

But  bad  as  I  thought  it  was  goin*  to  be,  little  did  1 
think  it  was  goin'  to  be  *?o  bad  as  it  wuz.  Little  did  I 
think  that  Tirzah  Ann  would  be  brought  home  on  a  bed. 
But  she  was.  And  Whitfield  walked  with  two  canes,  and 
had  his  right  arm  in  a  sling.  But  as  I  told  Josiah,  when 
anybody  chased  up  pleasure  so  uncommon  tight,  it  wasn't 
no  wonder  they  got  lamed  by  it.  For  pleasure  is  one  of 
the  curiousest  things  in  the  world  to  catch, — speakin'  in 
a  coltish  and  parable  way.  Almost  impossible  to  ketch 
by  chasin'  her.  And  if  anybody  don't  believe  me,  let  *em 
get  up  some  momin'  before  sunrise,  and  take  a  halter,  and 
start  off  a  purpose,  and  see  if  they  can  overtake  her; — see 
if  they  can  ketch  her,  and  put  a  bvi)  and  martingill  onto 
her.  See  if  they  don't  find  she  is  skittish  and  balky,  and 
shies  off  when  they  go  to  put  the  bits  in  her  mouth.  And 
see,  when  they  think  they  have  got  the  upper  hands  of 
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her,  whether  she  don't  throw  *em  head  over  heels,  ana 
caper  off  agin  in  front  of  *em. 

I  have  spoke  in  a  parable  way,  and  would  not  wish  to 
be  understood  a  thinkin'  pleasure  is  a  horse.  Far  from 
it.  But  this  is  a  very  deep  subject,  and  would  be  apt  tc 
carry  any  one  beyond  their  depth  if  not  simplified  ana 
brought  down  to  human  comprehension. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  see  'em  after  they  got  back, 
Tirzah  Ann  told  me  all  about  it.  She  could  set  up  some 
then.  But  if  it  wasn't  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  them  three — 
Whitfield,  Tirzah  Ann,  and  the  babe.  To  see  how  their 
means  looked  now,  and  then  to  look  back  and  think  how 
they  had  looked  the  last  time  I  had  seen  *em  in  that  very 
place.  Why,  as  I  looked  at  'em,  and  see  how  feeble,  and 
mauger,  and  used  up  they  all  looked,  there  wasn't  hardly 
a  dry  eye  in  my  head.  Tirzah  Ann  told  me  it  was  a 
lesson  that  would  last  her  through  her  hull  life.  Why, 
she  said  right  out  plain,  that  if  she  should  live  to  be  3  or 
400  years  old,  she  shouldn't  never  forget  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  myself  that  she  would. 

There  they  was,  she  and  Whitfield,  poor  as  2  snails.  I 
never  see  either  of  *em  in  half  so  poor  order  before.  Tl  ey 
hadn't  no  ambition  nor  strength  to  work.  Their  moials 
had  all  got  run  down.  Their  best  clothes  was  all  wore 
out.  And  that  babe  !  I  could  have  cried,  and  wept,  to 
see  how  that  pretty  little  thing  was  lookin'.  Poor  as  a 
feeble  young  snail,  and  pale  as  a  little  white  cotton  piller- 
case.  Her  appetite  was  all  gone,  too.  She  had  always 
oeen  used  to  sweet,  fresh  milk — ^the  milk  from  her  own 
heifer,  white  as  snow,  with  a  brindle  back,  that  her  grand- 
pa give  her  for  the  name  of  Samantha.  It  gives  dretful 
sweet,  rich  milk.  And  the  babe  almost  lived  on  it.  And 
all  the  milk  they  could  get  for  her  there  was  sale  milk, 
sour  half  the  time,  and  at  the  best  full  of  adultery,  so 
Whitfield  said.  And  I  don't  think  anything  that  hap- 
pened to  them  on  their  hull  tower  made  Josiah  and  me 
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sulFerin'  from  adulted  and  sour  milk.  It  made  us  so  awful 
indignant  that  we  can't  hardly  speak  peacible  now,  a 
talkin'  about  it. 

And  then  they  was  all  cooped  up  together  in  a  little 
mite  of  a  room,  and  she  was  used  to  bein*  out-doors  half 
the  time,aDd  had  a  great,  cool,airy  room  to  sleep  in  nights ; 
and  bein'  shet  up  so  much,  in  such  close,  bad  air,  it  all 
wore  on  her,  and  almost  used  her  up.  Oh  !  how  pale  she 
was,  and  mauger,  and  cross !  Oh !  how  fearfully  cross ! 
She  would  almost  take  our  heads  oflf,  Josiah's  and  mine, 
(as  it  were,)  every  time  we  would  speak  to  her.  It  was 
dretful  affectin'  to  me  to  see  her  so  snappish ;  it.  reminded 
me  so  of  her  grandpa  in  his  most  fractious  hours,  and  I 
told  him  it  did.  Josiah  felt  bad  to  see  her  so ;  it  cut  him 
down  jest  as  bad  as  it  did  me. 

And  then  to  see  Whitfield's  and  Tirzah  Ann's  demean- 
isrs  and  means  .♦  Why  jest  as  sure  as  I  live  and  breathe 
they  didn't  seem  no  more  like  their  old  means  and  de- 
meaniers  than  if  they  belonged  to  perfect  strangers,  and 
I  told  Tirzah  Ann  so. 

And  she  bust  right  out  a-cryin',  and  says  she,  *  M!other, 
one  week's  more  rest  would  have  tuckered  me  completely 
out.    I  could  not  have  stood  it,  I  should  have  died  off.* 

I  wiped  my  own  eyes,  I  was  so  affected,  and  says  I,  in 
choked-ug^axents, 'You  know  1  told  you  how  it  would 
be,  I  told  you  that  you  was  happy  enough  to  home,  and 
you  hadn't  better  go  off  in  search  of  pleasure.* 

Says  she,  bustin'  right  outagin,  *  Oneweek  more  of  plea* 
sure  and  recreation  would  have  been  my  death-blow/ 

Says  I, '  I  believe  it.  But,*  says  I,  knowin*  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  calm,  *  It  is  all  over  now,  Tirzah  Ann.  You 
hain't  got  to  go  through  the  pleasure  agin.  You  hain't 
got  to  rest  any  more.  You  must  try  to  overcome  your 
leelin's.  Tell  your  ma  all  about  it,  says  I,  thin  kin*  it 
would  mebby  do  her  good,  and  get  her  mind  oflfen  \X 
quicker. 
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So  she  up  and  told  me  the  hull  story.  And  I  see  plain 
that  Miss  Skidmore  was  to  the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  and 
Tirzah  Ann's  determination  to  not  let  her  get  ahead  of 
her,  and  be  more  genteel  than  she  was.  Tirzah  Ann  said 
she  was  jest  about  siok  when  they  started,  for  she  found 
out  most  the  last  minute  that  Miss  Skidmore  had  one 
dress  more  than  she  had,  and  a  polenay,  and  so  she  sent 
at  once  for  materials  and  ingregients,  and  sot  up  day  and 
night  and  worked  till  she  had  got  hers  made,  full  as  good 
and  a  little  ahead  of  Miss  Skidmore's. 

Wall,  they  started  the  same  day,  and  went  to  the  same 
place,  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  and  put  up  to  the 
same  tavern,  a  genteel  summer  tavern,  to  rest  and  recreate. 
And  Miss  Skidmore  bein'  a  great,  healthy,  strong,  raw- 
boned  woman,  could  stand  as  much  agin  rest  and  recrea 
tion  as  Tirzah  Ann  could. 

Why,  Tirzah  Ann  said  the  rest  was  enough  to  wear  out 
a  leather  woman,  and  how  she  ever  stood  it  for  two  weeks 
was  more  than  she  could  tell. 

You  see  she  wasn't  used  to  hard  work.  I  had  always 
favored  her,  and  gone  ahead  with  the  work  myself,  when 
she  lived  at  home  ;  and  Whitfield  had  been  as  careful  of 
her  as  he  could  be,  and  jest  as  good  as  a  woman  to  help 
her,  and  so  the  rest  come  tough  on  her ;  it  was  dretf ul 
hard  on  her.  But  aa  hard  as  the  rest  was  for  her,  I  s'pose 
the  recreation  was  as  bad  agin ;  I  s'pose  it  was  twice  as 
tough  on  her. 

You  see  she  had  to  dress  up  3  or  4  times  a  day,  and 
keep  the  babe  dressed  up  slick.  And  she  had  to  promi- 
nade  down  to  the  waterin'  place  and  drink  at  jest  auch  a 
time.  And  go  a-ridin'  out  on  the  water  in  boats  and  yots; 
and  had  to  play  crokay,  and  be  up  till  midnight  every 
night  to  parties.  You  see  she  had  to  do  all  this,  i*uther 
than  let  Miss  Skidmore  get  on  ahead  of  her,  and  do  more 
than  she  did,  be  more  genteel  than  she  was,  and  rest 
more. 
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'rhcir  roohi  w^  &  little  mite  of  a  room  iip  tour  tlighta 
of  stairs,  and  Tirzah  Ann  never  could  climb  stairs  worth  a 
cent;  and  it  leaked  awf  ul-=^the  rain  come  right  down  round 
the  chimbley.  But  they  had  to  take  that  room  or  none, 
the  house  bein*  so  full  and  runnin  over.  And  Whitfield, 
think  in'  they  could  rest  better  in  it  than  they  could  on 
the  fence  or  door-step,  took  it.  But  if  there  happened  tc 
come  up  a  storm  in  the  night,  a  thunder-storm  or  any- 
thing, they  would  have  to  histe  their  umberells  and  la^ 
under  'em.  They  must  have  looked  as  curious  as  2  dogs, 
and  I  told  'em  so. 

i'iie  1  oom  bein  so  high  up,  it  wore  on  Tirzah  Ann — she 
never  could  climb  stairs  worth  a  cent.  And  then  it  was 
so  small,  the  air  was  clor^e,  nearly  tight,  and  hot  as  a  oven. 
And  the  babe  bein'  used  to  large,  cool  rooms,  full  of  fresh 
pure  air,  couldn't  stand  the  hotness  and  the  tightness, 
and  it  begun  to  enjoy  poor  health,  and  it  cried  most  all  the 
time.  And  to  home  it  could  play  round  out  in  the  yard 
all  day  a'most,  and  here  it  hung  right  onto  its  ma.  And 
before  long  she  begun  to  enjoy  poor  health. 

And  then  the  room  on  one  side  of  'em  was  occupied  by 
a  young  man  who  was  leamin'  to  play  on  the  flute.  He 
had  been  disappointed  in  lov*^,  and  he  would  try  to  make 
up  tunes  as  he  went  along,  sort  o'  tragedy  style,  and  dirge- 
like. The  most  unearthly,  woe  begone,  and  soul  harrow- 
in'  sounds,  they  say  that  they  ever  heard  or  read  of. 
They  say  it  was  enough  to  niake  any  one's  blood  run  cold 
in  their  vains  to  iiear  'em.  He  kept  his  room  most  of  the 
time,  and  played  day  and  night.  He  had  ruther  be  alone 
day  times,  and  think  of  that  girl,  and  lament  over  her, 
and  play  about  her,  than  go  into  company ;  and  nights  he 
couldn't  sleep,  owin'  to  his  trouble,  so  he  would  set  up 
and  play.  TLey  was  sorry  for  him,  they  said  they  was. 
They  said  they  knew  he  must  have  been  in  a  awful  state, 
and  his  sufferin's  intense,  or  he  couldn't  harrow  up  any- 
body's feeliq's  so.  But  that  didn't  make  it  none  the 
•asitr  for  them. 
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Tirzah  Ann  and  Whitfield  are  both  tender-hearted  and 
sympathetic  by  nature ;  if  they  hadn't  been,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  hard  on  'em.  But  they  both  say  that  tongue 
never  can  express  the  sufforin's  they  underwent  from  that 
flute,  and  from  the  feelin's  they  felt  for  that  young  man. 
They  expected  every  day  to  hear  that  he  had  made  way 
with  himself,  his  sufferin's  seemed  so  great.  Such  agon- 
izin'  wails  of  woe  he  would  blow  into  that  flute  !  and  he 
would  groan  and  writhe  so  when  he  wasn't  a  playin*. 

Twice  Whitfield  went  to  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  he 
was  so  certain  the  young  feller  couldn't  stand  it  till 
momin*,  and  would  need  help. 

The  room  on  the  other  side  of  *em  was  oc(  s^pied  by  a 
young  woman  who  owned  a  melodeon  Sh  went  into 
company  a  good  deal,  and  her  spells  to  play  would  come 
on  nights,  after  she  got  home  from  parties.  She  had  a 
good  many  bo's,  and  was  happy  dispositioned  naturally, 
and  they  said  some  nights  it  seemed  as  if  there  wouldn't 
be  no  end  hardly  to  her  playin',  quick  pieces,  waltzes,  and 
pokeys  bein*  her  theme — and  love  songs,  which  she  would 
sing  very  sentimental  and  impressive,  and  put  in  sights  of 
quavers  and  shakes — they  said  it  did  seem  as  if  they 
never  see  so  many  quavers  and  trills  as  she  trilled  and 
quavered. 

Tirzah  Ann  and  W^hitfield  both  said  that  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  young,  they  had  been  young  themselves,  not 
much  more'n  two  years  ago,  and  they  knew  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  be  lovesick,  and  they  wanted  to  sympa- 
thize with  happiness  and  gayity  of  h  tjart,  and  they  didn't 
\/ant  to  do  nothin*  to  break  up  her  highlarity  of  spirits. 
But  still  it  come  dretful  tough  on  'em.  I  s'pose  the  suf- 
ferin's couldn't  never  be  told  nor  sung  that  they  under- 
went from  them  2  musicianers. 

And  the  babe  not  bein'  used  to  such  a  racket  nights 
would  get  skairt,  and  almost  go  into  historical  fits.  And 
two  or  three  nights  Tirzah  Ann  had  'em  too — ^the  histo- 
ricks.    I  don't  see  what  kep'  Whitfield  up ;  he  says  c.0 
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money  would  tempt  him  to  go  through  with  it  again.  1 
s'pose  Tirzah  Ann  almost  tore  him  to  pieces.  13ut  she 
wasn't  to  blame ;  she  didn't  know  what  she  was  a  doin'. 

Jt  hain't  no  use  to  blame  Tirzah  Ann  now,  after  it  is 
all  over  with.  And  she  c^^es  it  plain  enough  now ;  she  is 
suflferin'  enough  from  the  effects  of  it — her  try  in'  to  keep 
up  with  Miss  Skidraore,  and  rest  as  much  as  she  did,  and 
recreate  as  fur,  and  do  all  that  she  done.  And  that 
is  where  her  morals  got  all  run  down,  and  Whitfield's 
too. 

To  think  of  them  two — she  that  was  Tirzah  Ann  Allen, 
and  Whitfield  Minkley — to  think  of  them  two,  brought 
up  as  they  had  been,  havin'  such  parents  and  step-parents 
as  they  had,  settin'  under  such  a  preacher  as  they  had 
always  set  under — to  think  of  them  two  a  dancin'  and  a 
flirtin'  I 

Why,  if  anybody  had  told  me,  if  it  had  come  through 
two  or  three,  I  would  have  despised  the  idee  of  believin* 
of  it.  But  it  didn't  come  through  anybody ;  she  owned 
it  up  to  me  herself.  I  couldn't  hardly  believe  my  ear 
when  she  told  me,  but  I  had  to. 

They  had  parties  there  every  evenin'  in  the  parlors  of 
the  tavern,  and  Miss  Skidmore  went  to  'em  all,  and 
danced,  and  so  they  went,  and  they  danced.  I  didn't  say 
nothin'  to  hurt  her  feelin's,  her  mean  looked  so  dretful, 
and  I  see  she  was  a  gettin*  her  pay  for  her  sinfulness,  but 
I  groaned  loud  and  frequent  while  she  was  a  tellin'  me  of 
this  (entirely  unbeknown  to  me). 

Here  was  where  Whitfield  got  so  lame.  He  never  had 
danced  a  step  before  in  his  life — ^nor  Tirzah  Ann  neither. 
But  Skidmore  and  his  wife  danced  every  night  till  after 
midnight,  and  Tirzah  Ann  was  so  ambitious  she  was  de- 
termined that  she  and  Whitfield  should  recreate  and 
dance  as  much  as  they  did,  if  they  fell  dead  a  doin'  of  it. 
And  not  bein'  used  to  it,  it  almost  killed  'em.  Besides 
loosenin'  their  morals  so  that  it  will  be  weeks  and  weeks 
before  they  get  as  strong  and  firm  as  they  was  before. 
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When  morals  get  to  tottlin*  and  woVjblin*  round,  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  get 'em  as  firm  as  they  was  before. 

But  truly  they  got  their  pay.  Whitfield  not  bein'  used 
to  it,  and  bein'  so  tuckered  out  with  the  recreation  and 
rest  he  had  been  a  havin',  it  lamed  him  dretfully,  rheu- 
matiz  sot  in,  and  his  sufferin's  was  intense.  And  then  a 
base-ball  hit  him — or  anyway  he  got  hurt  awfully  when 
he  was  a  playin'  some  game,  base-ball,  or  billiards,  or  polo. 
That  is  a  game,  polo  is,  that  I  never  heard  on  in  my  life 
before,  and  Josiah  was  awful  interested  in  it  when  I  told 
him  about  it.  And  he  said  he  should  deerly  love  to  learn 
to  play  it.  That  man  acts  frisky  now,  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  and  is  fi,  great  case  to  foller  up  new  idees. 

But  I  told  him  it  would  be  dretful  foolish  for  him  to 
try  to  learn  it,  for  the  old  mare  had  enough  to  do  now, 
without  that.  It  is  played  on  horseback,  and  from  the 
name  I  s'pose  they  try  to  hit  each  other  with  poles,  or  hit 
the  horses,  or  sunthin'.  I  don't  really  understand  it  well 
enough  to  give  directions  about  playin*  it  straight  and 
correct. 

But  Josiah  was  all  carried  away  with  the  idee,  and 
stuck  to  it  he  should  love  to  play  it,  love  to  like  a  dog. 
Says  he :  '  How  I  should  enjoy  to  take  a  game  with  old 
Bobbet.  Why,'  says  he,  *  let  me  get  onto  the  old  mare^ 
and  give  me  a  good,  strong  hop-pole,  and  I  believe  I  could 
fetch  the  old  man  down  the  first  blow.' 

But  I  discourage  the  idee,  and  don't  mean  to  let  him 
undertake  it.  Says  I,  *  Josiah  Allen,  it  stands  you  in  hand 
at  your  age  to  not  go  to  caperin*  round,  and  actin',  and 
get  all  the  other  old  men  in  Jonesville  all  rousted  up 
about  it,  and  a  actin'.  And  I  should  think,'  says  I,  *  that 
one  lame  one  in  the  family  is  enough,  without  your  chas- 
in'  after  pleasure  on  the  old  mare^  and  mebby  both  of  you 
get  killed  in  the  job.' 

I  guess  I  have  kinder  broke  it  up ;  I  don't  believe  he 
will  try  to  learn  tlie  game.  But  as  I  was  a  sayin',  in  thaft 
or  some  other  of  the  games  Whitfield  got  hit  on  his  clbo, 
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right  on  his  crazy-bone,  and  1  s'pose  it  mado  him  most 
crazy.  But  the  doctor  thinks  with  the  best  of  care  be 
may  get  over  it,  and  use  his  ainn  again. 

Tirzah  Ann's  dancin'  didn't  give  her  the  rheumatiz ;  it 
seemed  to  hurt  her  more  inwardly,  the  doctor  says,  brought 
on  a  kind  of  weakness.  But  where  she  ^ot  her  death- 
blows (as  it  were),  what  laid  her  up,  and  made  her  bed- 
sick,  was  goin'  in  bathin',  and  drinkin'  so  much  mineral 
water.  Ridin'  out  on  the  water  so  much  come  hard  on 
*em  both,  for  it  made  'em  sick  as  snipes.  Every  ride  was 
BO  severe  on  'em  it  almost  spilte  their  stomachs.  Tirzah 
Ann  never  could  bear  deep  water — was  always  afraid  of 
it.  But  she  wasn't  goin'  to  have  Miss  Skidmore  bathe, 
and  she  not,  not  if  she  drounded  herself  in  the  operation. 
So  she  went  in,  and  got  skairt  the  minute  the  water  was 
over  her  knees ;  it  skairt  her  so  she  had  sort  o'  cramps, 
and  gin  up  she  was  a  droundin'.  And  that  made  it  worse 
for  her,  and  she  did  crumple  right  down  in  the  water,  and 
would  have  been  drounded  if  a  man  hadn't  rescued  her. 
She  was  a  sinkin'  for  the  3d  time  when  he  laid  hold  of 
her  hair,  and  dragged  her  out.  She  hain't  got  over  the 
fright  yet,  and  1  am  afraid  she  never  will. 

The  mineral  water,  they  say,  tasted  awfully.  And  Tir- 
zah Ann  bein'  very  dainty  always  about  what  she  eat  and 
drunk,  it  went  against  her  stomach  so  she  couldn't  hardly 
get  a  tumbler-full  of  it  down.  But  Miss  Skidmore,  bein' 
so  tough,  could  drink  eight  tumblers-full  right  down,  and 
it  seems  it  lifted  her  up  dretfuUy.  They  said  she  acted 
haughty  and  overbearin'  because  Tirzah  Ann  couldn't 
drink  so  much  as  she  could,  into  a  quart  or  two.  She  put 
on  airs  about  it.  And  Tirzah  Ann  couldn't  stand  that,  so 
one  day,  (it  wae  the  day  before  they  come  home,)  she 
drinked  five  tumblers-full  right  down.  And  I  s'pose  a 
sicker  critter  never  lived  than  she  was. 

I  s'pose  they  was  awful  skairt  about  her,  and  she  was 
skairt  about  herself.  She  thought  she  was  a  dyin*,  and 
made  Whitfield  promise  on  a  testament  to  carry  her  bacV 
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to  ttonesville  the  next  day,  dead  or  alive.  And  he,  bein' 
a  master  hand  to  keep  his  promise,  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  brought  her  home  the  next  day  on  a  bed. 

She  got  up  in  a  day  or  two  so  as  to  be  about  the  house. 
But  they  have  been  laid  up  for  repairs,  as  you  may  say, 
ever  since.  They  are  sick  critters  now,  both  on  'em.  I 
have  seen  awful  and  deplorable  effects  from  rest  and 
recreation  before,  but  never,  never  did  I  see  awfuller  or 
deplorabler  than  they  are  both  a  sufferin'  from.  They 
both  say  that  one  week's  rest  more  would  have  been  their 
death  blows,  and  finished  'em  for  this  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve it. 

And  besides  tho  outward  sufferin's  that  are  plain  to  be 
seen,  there  are  inward  hurts  that  are  fur,  fur  worse.  Out- 
side bruises  and  hurts  can  be  reached  with  arneky  and 
wormwood,  but  who  can  put  a  mustard  poultice  on  a 
bruised  spirit,  and  a  weakened  moral  ?  Nobody  can't 
do  it. 

Now,  what  I  am  a  goin*  to  say,  what  I  am  a  goin*  to  tell 
now,  I  wouldn't  have  get  round  for  the  world — it  muat 
le  kept  /  If  I  didn't  feel  it  to  be  my  boundin'  duty  to 
write  the  truth  and  the  hull  truth,  and  if  it  wuzn't  for 
its  bein'  a  solemn  wamin*  to  them  who  may  have  felt  a 
hankerin'  to  go  oflf  on  a  tower  after  rest;  if  it  wuzn't  for 
this  I  couldn't  write  the  awful  words.  But  I  wouldn't 
have  it  told  for  anything ;  I  wouldn't  have  it  get  round 
for  the  world.  It  must  be  kept.  But  sense  I  am  on  the 
subject  I  will  tell  it  jest  as  it  is.  But  it  must  not  go  no 
further.  Tirzah  Anu  didn't  tell  it  right  out  to  me,  but  I 
gathered  it  from  little  things  I  heard  her  and  Whitfield 
say,  and  from  what  I  heard  from  others  that  was  there. 
I  mistrust,  and  pretty  much  know,  that  Tirzah  Ann 
flirted.    Flirted  with  a  man  I 

You  see,  Miss  Skidmore  wantin'  to  appear  fashionable 
and  genteel,  and  do  as  other  genteel  wimmen  did,  flirted 
M'ith  men.  And  I  know  jest  as  well  as  I  want  to  know 
that  Tiriah  Ann  did,  not  wantin'  to  be  outdone.    I  know 
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h\\c  ami  Wliitficld  quarreled  dretfully.for  the  first  time  In 
their  lives, — that  1  had  right  from  Tirzah  Ann's  own 
mouth.  But  she  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was  about.  She 
looked  sort  o'  meachin',  and  turned  the  Bubject,  and  I 
hain't  one  to  pump.  But  I  s'pose,  from  what  they  both 
told  me,  that  they  come  pretty  nigh  partin*.  And  I  know, 
jest  as  well  as  if  I  see  her  at  it,  that  Tirzah  Ann  beiu'  so 
ambitious,  and  not  wantin'  to  be  outdone  by  Miss  Skid- 
more,  went  to  flirtin',  and  I  mistrust  it  was  with  old 
Skidmore  himself.  I  know  he  and  Whitfield  don't  speak. 
Tirzah  Ann  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  him,  but  I 
s'pose  she  wanted  to  gaul  Miss  Skidmore. 

Oh  !  such  doin's,  such  doin's !  It  worked  up  me  and 
Josiah  dretfully.  As  I  told  him,  'where  would  their 
morals  have  been,  if  they  had  rested  and  recreated  much 
longer  ?  * 

And  he  groaned  aloud  and  said  what  gauled  him  the 
worst  was  to  think  of  the  piles  and  piles  of  money  they 
had  throwed  away.  Says  he :  'It  will  cramp  'em  for 
inontlua  and  months/ — and  it  wilL 
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MY  companion  Josiah  havin*  bought  a  quantity  of 
fresh  fish,  I  thought  I  would  carry  one  over  to 
Miss  Betsey  Slimpsy, — she  that  was  Betsey  Bobbet, — 
thinkin'  mebby  it  would  taste  good  to  her.  Betsey  haint 
well.  Some  think  she  is  in  a  gallopin'  consumption,  but 
I  don't.  I  think  it  is  her  workin*  so  hard,  and  farin'  so 
hard.  She  has  to  support  the  family  herself,  almost  en- 
tirely ;  she  don't  have  enough  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  so  folks  say ;  she  hain't  got  any  clothes  fit  to  wear  ; 
and  she  has  to  be  such  a  slave,  and  work  so  awful  hard, 
that  it  don't  seem  as  if  she  is  half  as  bright  as  she  used  to 
be.  As  she  says,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dignity  she  got  by 
bein*  married,  it  didn't  seem  as  if  she  could  keep  up.  But 
that,  she  says  is  a  great  comfort  to  her. 

But  she  looks  bad.  She  don't  get  no  sleep  at  all,  she 
says,  or  none  to  speak  of.  Simon'**  borrors  are  worse  than 
I  ever  dremp*  horrors  could  be.  They  are  truly  horrible. 
Every  night  he  pounds  on  the  head-board,  yells  awful, 
prances  round,  and  kicks.  Why,  Betsey  says,  and  [  be- 
lieve her,  that  she  is  black  and  blue  most  the  hull  time, 
jest  from  kicks.    I  am  sorry  for  Betsey. 

Wall,  I  give  her  the  fish — she  seemed  awful  glad  of  it — 
and  visited  with  her  a  little  w  hile,  and  then,  as  s^upper-time 
was  approachin'  and  drawin'  near,  I  histed  my  umberell, 
and  started  out  on  my  homeward  return. 

It  was  a  lovely  evenin'.  It  had  been  a  very  hot  day 
but  the  9un  had  3ot  dpwn  (as  it  were)  b^hiud  the  tre^  t 
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cool  himself  off,  and  the  earth,  takin'  advantage  of  hia 
temporary  retirement,  seemed  to  foller  on  and  do  likewise. 
So  1  walked  along  on  the  green  grass,  under  the  swayin 
branches  of  the  apple  trees  that  bent  down  over  the  high- 
way— great,  liberal-hearted  trees,  stretching  their  strong 
brown  arms  out  in  blessing  and  benediction — out  over 
their  own  rich,  cultivated  soil  and  the  dusty  highway, 
over  foe  and  lover,  tramp,  and  Josiah  Allen's  wife.  I 
liked  that  in  the  trees — liked  it  first-rate  in  'em.  It  mado 
me  feel  well  to  walk  in  their  refreshin'  shade. 

The  apples  were  ripen  in'  in  the  clusterin'  boughs,  birds 
sang  in  the  branches,  the  blue  sky  shone  down  lovin'ly. 
The  wayside  blossoms  grew  thick  at  my  feet,  the  grass 
was  like  a  velvet  ca.rpet  under  'em,  and,  most  beautiful 
scene  of  all,  my  Josiah  stood  in  the  barn-door,  nailin'  on 
a  board. 

Oh  I  how  first-rate  I  did  feel  and  look.  I  knew  I  was 
a  lookin'  well.  I  knew  it  jest  as  well  as  I  wanted  to,  be- 
fore I  met  my  companion's  admirin'  look,  as  he  asked  me, 
in  considerable  tender  tones,  if  I  knew  whethei  there  was 
any  more  of  them  tenpenny  nails  left. 

I  told  him  there  wuzn't.  And  then,  oh !  how  admirin* 
he  looked  at  me  agin,  as  I  told  him  he  had  better  hurry 
and  finish  the  door,  as  I  was  goin'  right  in  to  put  on  the 
tea-kettle  and  get  supper  jest  as  quick  as  I  could. 

His  smile  was  like  sunshine  to  my  heart,  as  he  told  me 
he  would  be  in  by  the  time  I  got  it  ready,  and  I'd  better 
hurry  up. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  house,  I  was  feelin*  beautiful, 
and  very  affectionate  towards  my  pardner.  {  For  love,  no 
m.atter  how  full  and  ardent  it  may  be,  will,  like  other 
great  deeps,  have  its  ebbs  and  flows,  its  high  tides  and  its 
more  dwindlin'  ones. ) 

At  that  moment  my  lovo  and  my  confidence  in  my  Jo- 
siah swept  up  in  my  heart  to  the  highest  tide-level.  And 
I  thought,  as  I  walked  along,  that  I  would  shet  up  that 
eye  of  mj  spectacles  — iJiat  I  never  would  ag^  let  distrust 
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And  a  Widder  Bump  cause  me  a  moment's  disquiet  and 
unhappines«. 

And  though  I  could  not  deny  to  myself  that  Josiah 
Allen's  conduct,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  on  a  Fri- 
day night,  had  been  mysterious,  T  felt  that  I  would  look 
back  upon  it  as  I  look  on  scriptural  passages  that  I 
can't  make  out  the  meanin*  of.  I  always  feel  in  them 
cases  that  it  is  the  faillt  of  the  translator.  No  matter 
how  mysterious  the  meanin'  may  seem,  I  knoAv  that  the 
Scriptures  are  right,  anyway.  And  I  felt  that  I  would 
look  back  in  that  way  upon  my  companion's  strange 
words  and  demeaners.  I  felt  that  I  would  trust  my  Jo- 
siah. 

And  so,  bein'  full  of  love  and  confidence  in  Josiah  Allen 
and  the  world  at  large,  I  walked  with  a  even  step  up  to 
the  door-step  and  as  I  did  so  I  see  the  kitchen-door  was 
open.  I  thought  that  looked  sort  of  strange,  as  I  knew 
that  my  Josiah  had  been  to  the  barn  to  work  all  the  time 
I  was  gone.  But  I  went  in,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  see  a  man 
a  standin'  by  the  stove.  He  was  a  short,  stocky  man, 
dressed  middlin'  well,  but  he  had  a  strange  look. 

He  was  considerable  older  than  Josiah,  I  should  think, 
His  face  was  red  and  bloated,  and  his  hair  bein'  white  as 
snow,  and  his  white  whiskers  runnin'  all  round  his  chin, 
and  up  the  sides  of  his  face,  it  give  it  considerable  the 
look  of  a  red  pin-cushion  with  a  white  ruffle  round  it. 
Only  the  ruffle  (still  using  the  poetical  simely)  wuzn't 
white  under  his  chin.  No,  he  used  too  much  tobacco  for 
that.  I  s'pose  he  used  it  for  the  good  looks  of  it ;  I  s'pose 
that  is  what  folks  use  tobacco  for.  But  good  land !  I  can't 
see  a  single  pretty  look  to  it,  nor  never  could,  from  the 
time  a  man  takes  in  a  half  a  p'ug  or  so,  and  wada  it  up 
m  one  side  of  his  mouth,  showin'  his  yeller,  nasty-lookin* 
teeth,  and  letting  the  black,  filthy-looking  juice  run  down 
his  mouth  and  whiskers,  to  the  time  he  spits  it  all  out 
agin  onto  carpets,  stairways,  church  pews,  conceit  halls, 
car  floors,  wimmen's  dresses,  and  etceterv. 
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I  can't  see  a  mite  of  pretty  looks  about  it.  Bat  I  am 
reasonable  and  always  was.  And  there  probable  may  be 
some  beauty  in  it  that  I  hain't  never  seen,  or  there  wouldn't 
so  many  foUer  it  up. 

For  it  must  be  for  the  looks  of  it  that  thej'^  use  it.  I 
have  studied  on  it  a  sight,  and  there  liain't  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  see.  And  if  there  had  been  any  the  keen  eye 
of  my  spectacles  would  have  ketch  ed  sight  on  it.  They 
go  awful  deep  into  subjects,  them  spectacles  do. 

It  can't  be  for  the  taste  of  it  that  they  use  it,  for  it 
don't  taste  good.  That  I  know,  for  I  got  some  into  my 
mouth  once  by  mistake,  over  to  Miss  Bobbet's,  a^id  so  what 
1  know,  I  know ;  I  can  take  my  oath  on  the  taste  of  it. 
No  they  don't  use  it  for  that. 

It  can't  be  for  the  profit  of  it,  for  it  hain't  profitable ; 
quite  the  reverse.  Why,  there  is  about  30  million  dollars' 
worth  raised  in  the  United  States  a  year,  and  somebody 
has  got  to  pay  for  it. 

Why,  I  s'pose  some  poor  men  chew  enough  of  this  stuff, 
— chew  it  jest  to  spit  it,  out  agin, — and  smoke  it, — draw 
the  smoke  into  their  mouth  jest  to  blow  it  out  agin, — 
why,  I  s'pose  this  proceedin*  costs  'em  enough  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  buy  *em  a  good  little  home.  And  there 
they  are  willin  to  live  and  die  homeless,  themselves  and 
them  they  love,  je«t  for  looks,  jest  to  try  to  look  pretty. 

For  it  must  be  for  that.  It  can't  be  for  health,  for 
doctors  say  it  hurts  the  health  awfully,  makes  folks 
weak  and  nervious,  and  sometim'^s  leaua  to  blindness  and 
fits. 

It  hain't  for  morals,  for  folks  say,  and  stick  to  it,  that 
it  makes  'em  totter.  Weakens  a  man's  moral  nature,  his 
social  and  religious  faculties,  gives  him  a  tasto  for  the 
stronger  stimulant  of  intoxicatin'  drinks,  and  so  leads  him 
down  to  ruin  gradual. 

No,  it  hain't  for  the  morals.  I  have  most  probable  hit 
on  the  right  reason  But  good  land  !  where  the  beauty 
is  in  it  I  can't  see.    Bat  I  am  a  episodin'  fearfully. 
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As  I  was  a  sayin',  this  man,  instead  of  beautifyin*  him« 
self  with  it,  had  jest  spilt  the  looks  of  his  whiskers,  in  my 
eye.  They  looked  yeller  and  nasty.  And  the  sides  of  his 
mouth  was  all  streaked  with  it.  In  some  places  it  was 
sort  o'  dried  on.  He  looked  to  me  as  if  it  would  do  him 
good  to  put  him  asoak  in  weak  lye,  and  let  him  lay  in  it 
2  or  ^  days  till  he  got  sweetened  and  cleansed. 

His  eyes  was  light-colored,  and  the  lids  was  swelled 
and  inflamed  like.  His  mouth  was  drawed  down  into  a 
dretf ul  sanctimonious  pucker ;  he  had  a  awful  big  chew 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  so  it  wasn't  all  hypocracy 
that  drawed  it  down ;  it  was  probable  about  half  and 
half — half  hypocracy  and  half  tobacco.  And  under  all 
the  other  expressions  of  his  face  w^as  a  dissipated,  bad 
look.  I  didn't  like  his  looks  a  mite.  But  there  he  stood 
a  kinder  hangin'  onto  the  table  (I  found  out  afterwards 
that  he  had  been  drinkin*  all  the  hard  cider  he  could  to 
old  Bobbet'ses). 

He  asked  me,  in  a  kind  of  a  thick  voice,  for  Josiah. 
And  I,  thinkin'  it  was  some  one  on  business,  asked  him 
in  a  polite  tone,  though  cool,  *  if  he  wouldn't  take  a  chair 
and  set  down.' 

'  I  would,'  says  he,  in  that  thick  husky  voice,  *  I  would 
set  down,  mum,  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  should  I  couldn't  get 
up  agin.* 

And  he  looked  at  me  in  a  curious,  strange  way ;  dret- 
ful  wise,  and  yet  foolish  like. 

Says  I,  gazin'  sternly  at  him:  'I'm  afraid  you  have 
been  a  drinkin',  sir.' 

'  No  !  No  !  I  hain't !  cider's  good ;  good  for^the  blood. 
Will  take  a  glass,  if  you  please.* 

*  Not  here  you  won't,*  says  I  firmly, 

*  I'll  take  a  glass,  if  you  please,  I  said,*  says  he,  speakin' 
up  kinder  loud.     *  Cider's  good ;  good  for  the  blood.* 

Says  I :  *  It  will  be  good  for  your  blood  if  you  get  out 
of  this  house  as  quick  as  you  pan.    And  I  would  love  tg 
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know/  flays  I,  look  in*  at  him  keenly  over  my  specks, 
'wh:^.t  you  are  here  for,  anyway/ 

*  I  am  here  in  the  cause  of — cider  is  good  for  the  blood. 
Will  take  a  drink.' 

Says  I :  '  You  start  out  of  this  house  or  I'll  call 
Josiah.' 

*  I  come,  and  I'm  workin'  for  the  cause  of  religion,  if 
you  please — and  I'll  take  a  glass  of  it,  if  you  please.* 

He'd  make  a  sort  of  drunken  bow,  every  word  or 
two,  and  smiled  sort  o'  foolish,  and  winked  long,  solemn 
winks. 

Says  I  sternly  :  *  You  act  as  if  you  was  •  workin'  for 
the  cause  of  religion.* 

*  Apple-cider's  good.  Hain't  apples  religious,  easy  en- 
treated ?  Hain't  apples  peaceable,  long  sutferin'  ?  Will 
take  a  drink,  if  you  please.* 

Says  I,  with  a  awful  dignity :  *  I'd  love  to  see  myself 
givin'  you  anything  to  drink.  You  are  drunk  as  a  fool 
now  ;  that  is  what  ails  you.' 

'Cider  hain't  tox-tox-toxicatin* ;  Bobbet  said  'twuzn't. 
He  said  his  cider-mill  was  harmless,  easy  'ntreated,  as 
peaceable  a  one  as  he  ever  see.  Will  take  a  glass,  if  you 
please.  I  wouldn't  drink  a  tox-tox-toxic'  bevrig,  not  for 
dollar.  Guess  Bobbet  knows  what's  pious  drink  and 
what  hain't.  Cider's  pious  bevrig — called  so — peacible, 
pious  drink.* 

'  Pious  drink  ! '  says  I,  sternly,  *  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  man  made  a  fool  and  a  wild  man  by  it,  pious  or  not. 
Oh !  *  says  I,  eppisodin*  out  loud  and  eloquent,  entirely 
unbeknown  to  me,  *  how  Satan  must  laugh  in  his  sleeves 
(if  he  wears  sleeves)  to  see  how  good  men  are  deceived 
and  blindered  in  this  matter.  Nothin*  tickles  Satan  more 
than  to  get  a  good  man,  a  church  member,  to  work  for  him 
for  nothin'.  When  he  gets  good,  conscientious,  chiistian 
folks  to  tackle  his  work  of  ruinin'  souls,  unbeknown  to 
them,  and  let  him  rest  off  a  spell, — why  it  tickles  liiio 
mo^t  to  death, 
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*  And  when  anyone  plants  the  first  seeds  of  drunkenness 
in  a  person,  no  matter  how  good-naturedly  it  is  done,  no 
matter  how  good  the  ones  are  that  do  it,  they  are  work- 
in'  for  Satan  and  boardin'  themselves,  entirely  unbe- 
known to  them.  That  is,  the  good  ones  are ;  some  know 
and  realize  what  they  are  a  doin',  but  keep  at  it  through 
selfishness  and  love  of  gain/ 

'Likker's  bad,  wrong ;  but  cider's  in'cent,  in'cent  as  a 
babe,  a  prattlin'  little  babe ;  it's  called  so.* 

*  Good  land  i  *  says  T,  '  do  you  s'pose  I  care  a  cent  what 
a  thing  is  called  ?  *  Says  I :  '  I  have  seen  cider  that  three 
glasses  of  it  would  fix  a  me,n  out  so  he  couldn't  tell  how 
many  children  he  had,  or  fathers  or  mothers,  no  more 
than  he  could  count  the  stars  in  the  zodiact.  And  couldn't 
walk  straight  and  upright,  no  more  than  he  could  bump 
his  old  head  against  the  moon.  When  a  man  is  dead 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  whether  he  died 
from  a  shotgun  or  billerous  colic  or  was  skairt  to  death  I 
And  what  difference  does  it  make  when  a  man  is  made 
a  fool  of,  whether  it  is  done  by  one  spoonful!  or  a  dozen, 
or  a  quart  ?    The  important  thing  to  him  is,  he  is  a  fool.* 

'Yes,  'n  I'll  take  a  glass  of  cider,  if  you  please.' 

I  started  right  straight  for  the  back  stoop  and  hollered 
to  Josiah. 

That  skairt  him.  He  started  V'nder  sideways  for  the 
door,  got  holt  of  the  latch,  and  says  he : 

'  I  come  to  labor  with  you'n,  I  don't  want  to  leaye  you 
goin'  the  broad  road  to  destruction ;  but  I  will,'  says  he, 
with  a  simple  sort  of  a  smile,  and  as  foolish  a  wink  as  I 
ever  see  wunk,  *  I  will  if  you'll  give  me  a  drink  of  cider. 
if  you  please.* 

Says  I,  firmly,  *  You  will  take  a  broader  road  than  you 
have  calculated  on,  if  you  don't  clear  out  of  this  house, 
instantly  aiiJ  to  once.'  And  as  I  still  held  my  umberell 
in  my  hand,  I  held  it  up  in  a  threatenin'  way  in  my  left 
hand,  some  like  a  spear.  And  he  started  off  aud  wejit 
«tagg©nu'  dowa  the  road. 
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I  was  a  wonderin*  awfully  who  ho  was,  and  what  he 
come  for,  when  Miss  Bobbet  come  in  to  bring  home  a 
drawin'  of  tea,  and  she  was  so  full  of  new  s  that  she  most 
fell  aginst  the  door,  as  wimmen  will  when  they  are 
freighted  too  heavy  with  gossip.  And  she  said  it  was 
Elder  Judas  Wart,  a  Mormon  Elder,  who  had  come  back 
to  Jonesville  again. 

'  And,'  says  she,  hurryin*  to  relieve  herself,  for  her  mind 
was  trulj-  loaded  Jieavy  with  news  beyond  its  strength, 
*  what  do  you  think  now  about  the  Widder  Bump  bein*  a 
Mormon.  I  told  you  she  was  one,  a  year  ago,  and  other 
wimmen  told  you  so,  but  you  would  stick  to  it  that  she 
was  a  camel.' 

'  Yes,'  says  I,  '  in  the  name  of  principle  I  have  up- 
holded  that  woman  and  called  her  a  camel.* 

*  Wall,*  says  she,  *  camel  or  not,  she  was  sealed  to  Elder 
Judas  Wart  last  week.  You  know  she  went  home  to  her 
mother's  in  the  spring.  And  he  has  been  out  there  all 
summer  holdin'  meetin's,  and  married  her. 

*  He  told  us  all  about  it  to-day.  He  said  he  hadn't 
hardly  a  wife  by  him  but  what  was  disabled  in  some  way 
from  workin'.  He  said  he  was  fairly  discouraged.  Eleven 
of  'em  was  took  down  with  the  tyfus,  violent.  A  few  of 
'em,  he  didn't  hardly  know  jest  how  many,  but  quite  a 
number  of  'em  had  the  chills.  T w  o  or  three  of  'em  was 
bed-rid.  Four  of  'em  had  young  babes  ;  and  he  said  he 
felt  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  he  needed  a 
wife — so  he  married  the  Widder  Bump  and  sent  her  on  to 
Utah  by  express  to  take  charge  of  things  till  he  come. 
He  had  meetin's  to  Jonesville  last  spring,  and  Bobbet  went 
to  'em.' 

'  Bobbet  went  to  *em,'  says  I,  mechanically.  For  oh  ! 
what  strange  and  curious  feelin's  was  a  tacklin*  of  me. 
Memeries  of  that  terrible  crysis  in  my  life  when  I  hear  i 
the  mutterin's  of  a  earthquake,  a  rumblin'  and  a  roarin* 
unbeknown  tp  roe,    When  everything  in  life  seemed  un 
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ftcriain  and  wobblin'  to  a  Samantha,  and  a  Josiali  talked 
in  his  slumbers  of  a  Widder  Bump. 

*  Yes,'  says  she,  *  Bobbet  owned  it  all  up  to  me,  jest  now. 
He  wouldn't,  if  the  Elder  hadn't  come  in  and  acted  so  glad 
to  see  him.  But,  if  you'll  believe  it,  Bobbet  looked  as  if 
he  would  sink  when  he  said  he  had  married  the  Widder 
Bump.  And  he  says  he  hain't  goin*  to  Y  ive  no  new 
overcoat  made  this  winter.    /  nd  he  has  been  sot  on  bav- 


in' one.* 


*  Bobbet  owned  it  all  up  to  you,*  says  I,  speakin'  agin 
mechanically,  for  I  felt  fairly  stunted  by  the  emotions 
that  was  rushin'  onto  me. 

*  Yes,  I  remember  he  used  to  go  evenin's  to  Jonesville 
a  sight,  last  spring,  when  I  had  the  quinsy  and  was  laid 
up.  But  I  s'posed  he  went  to  the  Methodist  Conference 
meetin's.  But  he  didn't,  he  went  to  hear  Elder  Judas 
Wart.    And  Bobbet  says  Josiah  Allen  went  to  'em,  too,* 

At  them  fearful  words  I  groaned  aloud.  I  wouldn't 
say  a  Word  against  my  pardner.  But  to  save  my  life  I 
couldn't  keep  that  groan  back.  It  fairly  groaned  itself 
(as  it  were),  my  feelin's  was  such. 

It  was  a  fearful  groan,  deep  and  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  was  determined  to  not  say  one  word  about  my 
feelin*  concemin'  my  pardner,  and  I  didn't,  only  jest  that 

froan.  She  is  quite  a  case  to  make  mischief  in  families, 
ut  she  hain't  got  a  thing  to  carry  from  me,  only  jest 
that  groan.  And  there  can't  be  much  done,  even  in  a 
court  of  law,  with  one  plain  groan,  and  nothin'  else; 
there  can't  be  much  proved  by  it. 

She  is  a  pryin'  woman,  and  I  see  she  mistrusted  sun- 
thin*.     Says  she : 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Josiah  Allen's  wife  ?  What  are 
you  groanin*  for,  so  heavy  ?  * 

I  wouldn't  come  right  out  and  tell  the  awful  emotions 
that  was  performin*  through  my  mind — and  at  the  same 
time  I  wouldn*t  lie.  So  I  broke  out  sort  o'  elo(]iueQt,  and 
cay  a  I  v 
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When  I  think  what  female  wimmen  have  Buffered, 
and  are  sufFeiin',  from  this  terrible  sin  of  polygamy,  it  h 
enough  to  make  anybody  groan.'  Says  I,  *  I  feci  guilty, 
awful  guilty,  to  think  I  hain't  done  sunthin'  before  now 
to  stop  it.  Here  I  have,'  says  I,  growin  fearfully  excited, 
•  here  I  have  jest  sot  down  here,  with  my  hands  folded  (as 
it  were),  and  let  them  doin's  go  on  without  doin'  a  single 
thing  to  break  it  up.  And  it  makes  me  feel  fairly  wicked 
when  1  think  of  that  address  the  sufferin'  female  wi Lu- 
men of  Utah  sent  out  to  Miss  Hays  and  me.' 

*  To  Miss  Hays  and  you  ? '  says  Miss  Bobbet,  in  a  sort 
of  a  jealous  way.  *  I  don't  know  as  it  was  sent  to  you 
special.  It  said  Miss  Hays,  and  the  other  wimmen  of 
the  United  States.' 

*  Wall,'  says  I,  *  hain't  I  a  woman,  and  hain't  JonesviUe 
right  in  the  very  center  of  the  United  States  ?' 

'  Why  yes,'  says  she.  Miss  Bobbet  will  always  give  up 
when  she  is  convinced.     I'll  say  that  for  her. 

*  Wall,'  says  I,  *  that  address  that  they  sent  out  to  us 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  touchin'  "peals  for 
help  ever  sent  out  by  sufferin'  humanity.  And  here  I 
hain't  done  a  thing  about  it,  and  I  don't  believe  Emily 
has.' 

*  Emily  who  V  says  she. 

'  Why,  Emily  Hays,'  says  I.  '  Rutherford  Hays'es  wife. 
She  that  was  Emily  Webb.  As  likely  a  woman  as  ever 
entered  that  White  House.  A  woman  of  gentle  dignity, 
sweet,  womanly  ways,  earnest  christian  character,  and 
firm  principles.  No  better  or  better-loved  woman  has 
ever  sot  up  in  that  high  chair  since  Lady  Washington  got 
down  out  of  it.  A  good-lookin'  woman,  too,'  says  I, 
proudly.  *  She  has  got  a  fair  face  and  a  fair  soul.  H'er 
christian  example  is  as  pure  and  as  clear  Jis  the  water  htm 
makes  them  old  congressmen  drink  to  her  dinner-table, 
and  is  as  refreshin',  and  as  much  of  a  rarity  to  'em.  I 
can  tell  you/  says  I, '  it  makes  me  and  America  proud,  it 
tickloa  both  of  us  most  to  death,  to  thirk  our  represen- 
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iative  lady  is  one  so  admiiablo  in  every  way.  An  J 
foreigners  can  gaze  at  her  all  they  are  a  mind  to.  We 
hain't  afraid  to  let  'em  peruse  her  through  the  biggest 
teleiscones  they  can  get ;  they  won't  find  nothin'  in  her 
face  nor  her  nature  but  what  we  are  proud  of  both  of 
us. 

*  But  in  this  matter  I'll  bet  a  cent  Emily  hain't  made  a 
move,  no  moie  than  I  have.  We  have  been  slack  in  it, 
both  on  us.  But  as  for  me,'  says  I  firmly,  *  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  up  and  doin'.' 

And  oh  I  how  I  sithed  (to  myself)  as  I  thought  it  over. 
Emily  hadn't  had  the  fearful  lesson  that  I  had  had.  Her 
pardner's  morals  never  had  wobbled  round  and  tottered 
under  the  pressure  of  this  pernicious  doctine,  and  a  Widder 
Bump.  My  sithes  was  fearful,  as  I  thought  it  over,  but 
they  was  inward  and  silent  ones.  For  my  devotion  to  my 
pardner  is  such  that  I  would  not  give  even  the  testimony 
of  a  sithe  against  my  Josiah. 

When  necessary,  and  occasion  demands  it,  I  scold 
Josiah  myself,  powerful ;  I  have  to.  But  I  will  protect 
him  from  all  other  blame  and  peiil,  as  long  as  I  have  a 
breath  left  in  my  lung,  or  a  strength  left  in  my  armpit. 

But  oh  !  wht-t  feelin's  I  felt,  what  deep,  though  silent, 
sithes  I  sithed,  as  I  thought  it  over  to  myself.  How  the 
posy  will  not  give  out  its  perfume ;  will  hang  right  onto 
it  with  its  little,  dainty,  invisible  hands  till  it  is  trod  on ; 
then  it  gives  it  up — ^has  to.  And  gold  won't  drop  a  mite 
of  its  dross  ;  obstinate,  haughty,  holdin'  right  onto  it  till 
it  is  throwed  into  the  fire,  and  heat  put  to  it. 

And  to  follow  up  the  simelys,  Josiah  Allen's  wife's 
heart  had  to  be  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  pain  and 
mortifacture  before  it  would  give  up  and  do  its  duty. 

Oh  I  how  my  conscience  smoted  me  as  I  thought  it  over. 
Thought  how  the  hand  of  personal  sufi*erin*  had  to  fairly 
whip  me  into  the  right.  There  had  hundreds  and  thou- 
Bands  of  my  own  sect  been  for  year  after  year  a  sufferin* 
and  a  &f^omzm\    Bearin'  the  heaviest  of  crosses  with 
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bleociin*  hands,  and  eyes  so  Winded  with  tears  they  could 
hardly  ketch  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  heavens  of  promise 
above  'em.  And  how  at  last,  bein'  fairlv  drove  to  it  in 
their  despair,  they  writ  to  Emily  and  me  for  help  :  help 
to  escape  out  of  the  depths  of  personal  and  moral  degra- 
dation ;  help  to  rescue  them  and  the  whole  land  from  bar- 
barism and  ruin.  And  there  we  hadn't  paid  no  moro 
attention  to  that  letter  than  it  hadn't  been  wrote  to  us. 

Oh !  how  guilty  I  felt.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  more  to  blame 
than  Emily  was,  for  her  house  was  bigger  than  mine,  and 
she  had  more  t.o  do.  And  she  hadn't  had  the  warnin'  I 
had.  I  was  the  guilty  one.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  on  a  Friday  night,  right  up  on  the  ceilin'  of  out 
kitchen  had  those  fearful  words  been  writ,  jest  as  they 
was  in  Bellshazzer'ses  time : 

*  Mean !  'mean!  tea-kettle  I'  and  et  cetery.  Which 
bein*  interpreted  in  various  ways,  held  awful  meanin'a 
in  every  one  of  'em.  *  Mean !  mean !  *  showin'  there  was 
mean  doin's  a  goin  on ;  '  tea-kettle  ! '  showin'  there  was 
bilin*  water  a  heatin*  to  scald  and  torture  me.  And  takin' 
it  altogether  uhis  awful  meanin'  could  be  read :  *  Josiah 
Allen  is  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  ■V7antin'.' 

I  hadn't  heeded  those  fiery  words  of  warnin'.  I  had 
covered  my  eyes,  and  turned  away  from  interpretations 
(as  it  were).  Forebodin'o  had  foreboded,  and  I  hadn't 
minded  their  'bodin's.  Forerunners  had  run  right  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  wouldn't  look  at  these  forerunners,  or  see 
*em  run. 

Blind  trust  and  affection  for  a  Josiah  had  blinded  the 
eyes  of  a  Samantha;  but  now,  when  the  truth  was 
brought  to  light  by  a  Miss  Bobbet,  when  I  could  see  the 
awful  danger  that  had  hung  over  me  on  a  Friday  night 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  I  could  almost  hear  the 
whizzin'  of  the  fatal  arrow  aimed  at  my  heart,  my  very 
life — now  I  could  realize  how  them  hearts  felt  where  the 
arrows  struck,  where  they  was  a  quiverin'  and  a  smartin' 
and  a  rankliu',  ._  _ 
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Now,  it  felt  a  feelin',  my  heart  did,  that  it  was  willin', 
while  a  throb  of  life  remained  in  it,  to  ^ve  that  throb  to 
them  fellow-sufferers  (fellow-female-sufferers).  And  when 
Miss  Bobbet  said,  jest  as  she  started  for  home,  that  Elder 
Judas  Wart  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  me  on  religion 
and  mormonism,  I  said,  in  a  loud,  eloquent  voice : 

'Fetch  him  on  !  Bring  him  to  me  instantly  I  and  let 
me  argue  with  him,  and  convert  him.* 

I  s'pose  my  tone  and  my  mean  skairt  her,  she  not 
knowin*  what  powerful  performances  had  been  a  performin' 
in  my  mind.  And  I  heard  that  she  went  right  from  our 
house  and  reported  that  I  was  after  the  Elder.  So  little 
is  worldly  judgment  to  be  relied  upon.  But  nobody  be- 
lieved it,  and  if  they  had,  I  shouldn  t  have  cared,  no  more 
than  I  should  have  cared  for  the  murmurin*  of  the  summer 
breeze.  When  the  conscience  is  easy,  the  mind  is  at  rest. 
I  knew  there  was  three  that  knew  the  truth  on't :  the 
Lord,  Elder  Judas  Wart,  and  myself.  I  count  Josiah  and 
me  as  one,  which  is  lawful,  though  Josiah  says  that  I  am 
the  one  the  biggest  heft  of  the  time.  He  said  '  he  made 
calculations  when  he  married  me,  and  when  we  was  jined 
together  as  one,  that  he  would  be  that  one.' 

And  I  told  him, '  Man's  calculations  was  blindin',  and 
oft  deceivin'.* 

I  said  it  in  a  jokin'  way.  I  let  him  be  the  *  one  *  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,  and  he  knows  it. 

But,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  them  three  that  knew  it  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  my  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 

Josiah  looked  sad  and  depressted,  and  I  knew,  for  I  see 
old  Bobbet  leanin'  over  the  barnyard  fence  while  he  was 
a  milkin',  and  I  knew  they  had  been  talkin'  over  the 
news.  And  when  he  come  in  with  his  second  pailful  of 
milk,lookin'  so  extra  depressted, my  mean  was  some  colder, 
probable  about  like  ice  cream,  only  not  sWect,  no,  not  at 
all  sweet — quite  the  reverse. 

After  Miss  Bobbet's  departure,  the  night  that  ensued 
and  followed  on  was  fearful  and  agonizia'    What  to  do 
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with  Josiah  Allen  I  knew  not.  But  I  made  my  mind  up 
not  to  tackle  him  on  the  subject  then,  but  wait  till  I  was 
more  calm  and  composed  down.  I  also  thought  I  would 
do  better  to  take  the  daylight  to  it.  So  I  treated  him 
considerable  the  same  as  my  common  run  of  treatment 
towards  him  was,  only  a  little  more  cool — not  cold  as  ice, 
but  coolish. 

But  oh  !  what  emotions  goared  me  that  night,  as  I  lay 
on  my  goose-feather  pillow,  with  Josiah  by  my  side  a 
groaniu'  in  his  sleep  frequent  and  mournful.  He  couldn't 
keep  awake,  that  man  couldn't,  not  if  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  was  a  plaguin'  him,  as  I  often  remarked  to  him. 

But  while  such  emotions  was  a  performin'  in  my  mind, 
there  wuzn't  no  sleep  for  me.  Some  of  the  time  I  was  mad 
at  Josiah  Allen,  and  then  agin  I  was  mad  at  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  time  I  would  feel  indignant  at  Josiah, 
clear  Josiah  ;  and  then  agin,  as  he  would  sithe  out  loud 
and  heart-breakin'  sithes,  my  affection  for  him  would  rise 
up  powerful,  and  I  would  say  to  myself — oiitorin'  eloquent 
right  there  in  the  dead  of  the  night — *  Why  should  I  lay 
all  the  blame  of  a  pernicious  system  onto  my  sufferin' 
pardner  ?  Human  nater  is  weak  and  prone  to  evil,  especi- 
ally man  human  nater,  which  is  proner.  And  when  Gov- 
ernment keeps  such  abysses  for  men  to  walk  off  of,  and 
break  their  necks  (morally),  who  should  be  scolded  the 
most — them  men  after  their  necks  are  broke,  or  the  ones 
who  dug  the  abysses,  or  let  *em  be  dug  ? 

*  Let  this  band  of  banditty  flourish  on  shore — furnished 
land  for  em  to  flourish  on — and  furnished  ships  to  go  out 
over  the  ocian  and  hunt  round  for  foreign  souls  to  ruin. 
Who  calmly  looked  on  and  beheld  its  ships  bear  to  our 
shores  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  ignorant  peasantry 
of  the  old  world — fair-faced  Swedish  and  Danish  maidens, 
blue-eyed  German  girls,  and  bright  English  and  Irish  las- 
sies— lookin'  with  innocent,  wonderin*  eyes  toward  a  new 
life — ^innocent  youth,  deceived  by  specious  falsehoods, 
Douiin'  onto  our  shores  like  pure  rills  of  water,  to  fail  into 
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that  muddy  gulf  of  corruption  and  become  putrid  also— 
aad  our  Government  lookin'  calmly  on,  happy  as  a  king 
and  pretendin'  to  be  religious.' 

I  declare  !  as  I  thought  it  all  over,  I  was  as  mad  with 
the  Government  as  I  was  with  my  pardner,  and  I  don't 
know  but  madder. 

Scolded,  Josiah  Allen  had  got  to  be — that  I  knew.  But 
I  hankered,  I  hankered  awfully,  right  there  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  to  tackle  the  Government,  too,  and  scold  it 
fearfully.  I  felt  that  I  must  be  up  and  a  doin'.  I  yearned 
to  tackle  Elder  Judas  Wart,  and  argue  with  him  with  a 
giant  strength.  But  little  did  "  thiak  that  in  a  f^w  days 
I  iboulU  bo  a  duin'  of  ik 
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A  SERENADING  EPISODE,  fco. 

ri '^HESE  verses  of  Betsey's  come  out  in  the  last  week's 
JL  Oimlet,  and  I  call  it  foolish  stuff.  TJfOugh  (on  mea- 
surin*  'em  in  a  careless  way  with  a  yaia-stlck)  I  found 
the  lines  was  pretty  nigh  of  a  equal  length,  and  ao  I 
s'pose  it  would  he  called  poetry. 

▲  wife's  stobt. 

• 

Oh  Gimlet  I  back  again  I  float, 

With  broken  wings  a  weary  bard ; 
I  cannot  write  as  once  I  wrote, 

I  have  to  work  so  very  hard, 
So  hard  my  lot,  so  tossed  about, 
My  muse  ia  fairly  tuckered  out. 

My  muse  aforesaid  once  hath  flown, 
jBut  now  her  back  is  brtf^e,  and  breast ; 

And  yet  she  fain  would  crumple  down  ; 
On  Gimlet  pages  she  would  rest, 

And  sing  plain  words  as  there  she's  sot-* 

Haply  they'll  rhyme,  and  haply  not. 

I  spake  plain  words  in  former  days. 

No  euile  I  showed,  clear  was  my  plan  | 
My  goTe  it  matrimony  was ; 

My  earthly  aim  it  was  a  man. 
I  gained  my  man,  I  won  my  gole ; 
Aks  I  I  feel  not  as  I  fole. 

Tes,  ringing  through  my  maiden  thonglit 

This  dear  voice  rose  :  '  Oh  come  up  higher.' 
To  speak  plain  truth,  with  candor  frau|^tj 
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To  married  he  was  my  desire. 
Now,  sweeter  still  this  lot  shall  socia, 
To  be  a  widder  is  my  theme. 

For  toil  hath  claimed  me  for  her  otni 
In  wedlock  I  have  found  no  ease  ; 

I've  cleaned  and  washed  for  neighbors  round, 
And  took  my  pay  in  beans  and  pease ; 

In  boiling  sap  no  rest  I  took,  ^ 

Or  husking  com,  in  barn,  and  shock. 

Or  picking  wool  from  house  to  house, 
White-washing,  painting,  papering ; 

In  stretching  carpets,  boiling  souse  ; 
E'en  picking  hops,  it  hath  a  stiug, 

For  spiders  there  assembled  be, 

Mosquitoes,  bugs  and  etc 

I  have  to  work,  oh  1  very  hard  ; 

Old  Toil,  I  know  your  breadth  nnd  IcngCA  | 
I'm  tired  to  death,  and,  in  one  word, 

I  have  to  work  beyond  my  strength* 
And  moital  men  are  very  tough 
To  get  along  with, — hasty,  rough. 

Yes,  Tribulation's  doomed  to  her 
Who  weds  a  man,  without  no  donbt. 

In  peace  a  man  is  singuler  ; 
His  ways  they  are  past  finding  out. 

And  oh  !  the  wrath  of  mortal  males— <• 

To  point  their  ire,  earth's  language  fail* 

And  thirteen  children  in  our  home 
Their  buttons  rend,  their  clothes  they  bunt 

Much  bread  and  such  do  they  consume ; 
Of  children  they  do  seem  the  worst. 

And  Simon  and  I  do  disagree  ; 

He's  prone  to  sin  continuallee. 

He  horrors  has,  he  oft  doth  kick, 
He  prances,  yells — he  will  not  work. 

Sometimes  I  think  he  is  too  sick  ; 
Sometimes  I  think  he  tries  to  shirk. 

But  'tis  hard  for  her,  in  either  case, 
Who  B.  Bobbet  was  in  happier  days. 
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nappier?    Away  !  snch  thonghts  T  spurn 
1  count  it  true  from  spring  to  fall, 

Tis  better  to  be  wed,  and  groan, 
Than  never  to  be  wed  at  all. 

I'd  work  my  hands  down  to  the  bon* 

Bather  than  rest  a  maiden  lone. 

This  truth  I  will  not,  cannot  shirk, 

I  feel  tllat  when  I  sorrow  most ; 
I*d  rather  break  my  back  with  work, 

And  haggard  look  as  any  ghost, — 
Bather  than  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Id  wed  and  sigh,  and  grcan  and  weep. 

Tes,  I  can  say,  though  tears  fall  quick. 
Can  say,  while  briny  tear-drops  start, 

I'd  rather  wed  a  crooked  stick 
Than  naver  wed  no  stick  at  all. 

Sooner  than  laughed  at  be,  as  of  yore, 

I'd  rather  laugh  myself  no  more. 

I*d  rather  go  hatlf-clad  and  starved. 
And  mups  and  diah-cloths  madly  wave. 

Than  have  the  words  '  B.  Bobbet     carved 
On  headstun  rising  o'er  my  grave. 

Proud  thought  !   now,  when  that  stun  is  rinM^ 

'Twill  bear  two  names — my  name  and  hisuiu 

Methinks  'twould  colder  make  the  stua 
If  but  one  name,  the  name  of  she, 

Should  lins;er  there  alone — ^alone. 
How  different  when  the  name  of  ho 

Does  also  deck  the  funeral  urn, 

Twa  wedded  names — his  name  and  hum. 

And  sweeter  yet,  oh  blessed  lot ! 

Oh  state  most  dignified  and  blest  F 
To  be  a  widder,  calmly  sot, 

And  have  both  dignity  and  rest. 
Oh,  Simon !  strangely  sweet  'twould  b» 
To  be  a  widder  unto  thee. 

*  The  warfare  past,  thd  horrors  donO| 

With  maiden's  ease  and  pride  of  wife, 
Th»  dignity  of  wedded  one, 
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The  calm  and  peace  of  single  life,— 
Oh,  strangely  sweet  this  lot  doth  bmiu  ; 
A  female  widder  is  my  theme. 

I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  he, 

Tet,  did  he  from  earth's  toils  escapii, 

I  could  most  reconciled  be, 

Could  sweetly  mourn  e'en  without  crapo, 

Gould  say,  without  a  pang  of  pain, 

That  Simon's  loss  was  Betsey's  gain. 

"■  I've  told  the  plain  tale  of  my  woes, 

With  no  deceit,  or  language  vain, 
Have  told  whereon  my  hopes  are  rose. 
Have  sung  my  mournful  song  of  pain. 
And  now  I  e'en  will  end  my  tale, 
I've  sang  my  song,  and  wailed  my  waiL 

I  have  made  a  practice  of  callin'  that  Poetry,  bein'  one 
that  despises  envy  and  jealousy  amongst  female  author- 
esses. No,  you  never  ketch  me  at  it,  bein*  one  that  would 
sooner  help  'em  up  the  ladder  than  upset  'em,  and  it  is 
ever  my  practice  so  to  do.  But  truth  must  be  spoke  if 
subjects  are  brung  up.  Uronious  views  must  be  con- 
demned by  Wamors  of  the  Right,  whether  ladders  be  up- 
det  or  stand  firm  on  their  legs — poetesses  also. 

I  felt  that  this  po( '  ry  attacted  a  tender  subject,  a  sub] 
ject  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides — the  subject 
of  Josiah — Josiah  is  a  man. 

And  I  say  it,  and  I  say  it  plain,  that  men  hain't  no 
such  creeters  as  she  tries  to  make  out  they  be.  Men  are 
first-rate  creeters  in  lots  of  things,  and  are  as  good  as 
wimmen  be  any  day  of  the  week. 

C  Of  course  I  agree  with  Betsey,  that  husbands  are  tryin* 
in  lots  of  things  ;  they  need  a  firm  hand  to  the  helium  to 
guide  'em  along  through  the  tempestuous  waves  of  mar- 
ried life,  and  get  along  with  'em.  J  They  are  lots  of  trou- 
ble, but  then  I  think  they  pay  after  all.  /Why,  I  wouldn't 
swap  my  Josiah  for  the  l^-^st  house  and  lot  in  Jones  villa, 
or  the  crown  of  the  Widder  Albert.  |  I  love  Josiah  Allen. 
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And  I  don't  know  but  the  very  trouble  he  has  caused  me 
makes  me  cling  closer  to  him.  You  know  the  harder  a 
horse's  head  beats  aginst  burdock  burs  the  tighter  the  bur- 
docks will  cling  to  its  mane.  Josiah  makes  me  sights  of 
trouble,  but  I  cling  to  him  closely. 

I  admit  that  men  are  curious  creeters,  and  very  vain, 
and  they  hain't  willin*  to  let  well  enough  alone.  They 
over-do,  and  go  beyond  all  sense  and  reason.  A  instance 
of  these  two  strong  traits  of  their's  has  jest  occurred  and 
took  place,  which,  as  a  true  historian  relatin'  solemn  facts, 
I  will  relate  in  this  epistol. 

Ye.s,  men  are  tejus  creeters  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
But  then  agin,  so  be  wimmen,  jest  as  tejus,  and  I  don't 
know  but  tejuser.  I  believe  my  soul,  if  I  had  got  to  be 
bom  agin,  I  had  jest  as  lieves  be  bom  a  man  as  a  woman, 
and  I  don't  know  but  I'd  rather. 

1  , 1  don't  think  one  sect  ort  to  boast  over  the  other 
one.  They  nre  both  about  equally  foolish  and  disagree- 
able, and  both  have  their  goodnesses  and  nobilities,  and 
both  ort  to  have  their  rights. 

Now  I  hain't  one  to  set  up  and  say  men  hadn't  ort  to 
vote,  tha,t  they  don't  know  enough,  and  hain't  good 
enough,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  No,  you  don't  ketch  me 
at  it.     I  am  one  that  stands  up  for  justice  and  reason. 

Now,  the  other  day  a  wild-eyed  woman,  with  short 
hair,  who  goes  round  a  lecturin'  on  wimmen's  rights,  come 
to  see  me,  a  tryin'  to  inviggle  me  into  a  plot  to  keep  men 
from  votin'.  Says  she,  *  The  time  is  a  drawin'  near  when 
"wimmen  are  a  goin*  to  vote,  without  no  doubt.* 

'  Amen ! '  says  I.  '  I  can  say  amen  to  that  with  my  hull 
heart  and  souL* 

*  And  then,*  says  she,  *  when  the  staff  is  in  our  own 
hands,  less  we  wimmen  all  put  in  together  and  tr}'^  to  keep 
men  from  votin'.' 

*  Never  1*  says  I,  *  never  will  you  get  me  into  such  a 
scrape  as  that/  says  I.  *  Men  have  jest  exactly  as  good  a 
light  to  vote  aa  wimmen  have.  They  are  condemned,  and 
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protected,  and  controlled  by  the  same  laws  tliat  wimmen 
are,  and  so  of  course  are  equally  interested  in  makin'  'em. 
And  I  won't  hear  another  word  of  such  talk.  You  needn't 
try  to  inviggle  me  into  no  plot  to  keep  men  from  votin', 
for  justice  is  ever  my  theme,  and  also  Josiah.' 

Says  she,  bitterly,  *  I'd  love  to  make  these  miserable 
sneaks  try  it  once,  and  see  how  they  would  like  it,  to 
have  to  spend  their  property,  and  be  hauled  round,  and 
hung  by  laws  they  hadn't  no  hand  in  makin'.* 

But  I  still  says,  with  marble  firmness,  *  Men  have  jest 
as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  wimmen  have.  And  you  needn't 
try  to  inviggle  me  into  no  such  plans,  for  I  won't  be 
inviggled.* 

Aiid  so  she  stopped  invigglin*,  and  went  off. 

And  then  again  in  Betsey  s  poetry  (though  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  female  author  I  never  would  speak  a  word 
aginst  it,  and  what  I  say  I  say  as  a  warrior,  and  would 
wish  to  be  so  took)  I  would  say  in  kindness,  and  strictly 
as  a  warrior,  that  besides  the  deep  undercurrent  of  foolish- 
ness that  is  runniii'  through  it,  there  is  another  thought 
that  I  deeply  condemn.  Betsey  sot  out  in  married  life 
expectin'  t<io  much.  Now,  she  didn't  marry  in  the  right 
way,  and  so  she  ort  to  have  expected  tougher  times  than 
the  usual  run  of  married  females  ort  to  expect;  more 
than  the  ordinary  tribulations  of  matrimony.  But  she 
didn't ;  she  expected  too  much. 

(  And  it  won't  do  to  expect  too  much  1  this  world,  any- 
way. If  you  can  only  bring  your  mind  down  to  it,  it  is 
a  sight  better  to  expect  nothing,  and  then  you  won't  be 
disappointed  if  you  get  it,  as  you  most  probable  will. 
And  if  you  get  something  it  will  be  a  joyful  surprise  to 
you.  /  But  there  are  few  indeed  who  has  ever  sot  down 
on  tnis  calm  hite  of  filosify. 

Folks  expect  too  much.  As  many  and  many  times  as 
their  hopes  have  proved  to  be  uronious,  they  think,  well 
now,  if  I  only  had  that  certain  thing,  or  was  in  that  cer- 
tain place,  I  should  be  happy.   But  they  hain't.   They  tind 
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when  they  reach  that  certain  gole,  and  have  dim  up  and 
sot  down  on  it,  they'll  find  that  somebody  has  got  onto 
the  gole  before  *em,  and  is  there  a  settin'  on  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  spry  anybody  may  be,  they'll  find  that  Sorrow 
can  climb  faster  than  they  can,  and^can  set  down  on  goles 
quicker.     Yes,  they'll  find  her  there. 

It  hain't  no  matter  how  easy  a  seat  anybody  sets  dot^rn 
in  in  this  world,  they'll  find  that  they'll  have  to  hunch 
along,  and  let  Disappointment  set  down  with  'em,  and 
Anxiety,  and  Weariness,  and  et  cetery,  et  cetery. 

Now,  the  scholar  thinks  if  he  can  only  stand  up  on  that 
certain  hite  of  scientific  discovery,  he  will  be  happy,  for 
he  will  know  all  that  he  cares  about  or  wants  to.  But 
when  he  gets  up  there,  he'll  see  pie  in ;  for  the  higher  he 
is  riz  above  the  mists  of  ignorance  that  floats  around  the 
lower  lands,  the  clearer  his  vision ;  and  he  will  see  another 
peak  right  ahead  of  him,  steeper  and  loftier  and  icier  than 
the  last,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  ad  infinity. 

Jest  as  it  was  with  old  Miss  Peedick,  our  present  Miss 
Peedick's  mother-in-law.  She  said  (she  told  me  with  her 
own  lips)  that  she  knew  she  should  be  happy  when 
she  got  a  glass  butter-dish.  But  she  said  she  wasn't; 
she  told  me  with  her  own  lips  that  jest  as  quick  as  she 
got  that  she  wanted  a  sugar-bowl. 

The  lover  thinks  when  he  can  once  claim  his  sweet- 
heart, call  her  his  own,  he  will  be  blessed  and  content ; 
but  he  hain't.  No  matter  how  well  he  loves  her,  no  mat- 
ter how  fond  she  is  of  him,  and  how  blest  they  are  in 
each  other's  love,  they  must  think,  anyway,  that  the 
blessedness  lacks  one  thing — ^permanence. 

And  though  he  calls  her  his  own,  yet  he  must  feel,  if 
lie  knows  anything,  that  she  is  not  his  own ;  he  must 
know  that  he  has  to  dispute  for  the  possession  of  her 
daily  with  one  stronger  than  he  is.  And  if  he  is  tender- 
nearted  and  sensitive,  the  haunting  fear  must  almost  rack 
his  soul ;  the  horrible  dread  of  seeing  her  slip  away  from 
him  altogether;  of  sometime  reaching  out  his  arms,  and 
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finding  that  nowhere,  nowhere  (an  he  find  her ;  that  in 
place  of  her  warm,  beating  heart,  whose  eveiy  throb  was 
full  of  love  for  him,  is  only  the  vacant  space,  the  mys- 
terious wave-beats  of  emptyness  and  void  ;  in  place  of  the 
tender  sweetness  of  her  voice,  the  everlasting  silences  of 
eternity. 

And  though  he  seek  her  forever  and  forever,  he  can 
never  meet  her;  never,  never,  through  all  this  earthly 
life,  find  her  again.  She,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  so 
lately  a  part  of  his  own  life,  his  own  soul,  gone  from  him 
so  swiftly  and  so  utcerly,  over  such  a  trackless  road,  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  her  footsteps  that  he  may  follow  her. 
And  though  he  throw  himself  upon  the  tui-f  that  covers 
her,  and  weary  the  calm  heavens  with  his  wild  prayers 
and  questionings,  no  answer  comes ;  his  words  faU  back 
again  upon  his  heart,  like  dust  upon  dust. 

And  then,  those  who  love  him  tell  him  that  the  loving 
hands  were  unclasped  from  his  that  he  might  for  ever 
reach  upward,  yearning,  longing  to  clasp  them  again,  that 
he  might  make  his  own  hands  purer,  fitter  to  clasp  an 
angel's  fingera. 

That  the  bright  tresses  were  hidden  away  under  the 
coffin-lid,  that  their  immortal  sheen  might  gleam  through 
every  sunset  and  every  dawning ;  heaven's  golden  seal  on 
the  sunset  of  his  joy,  the  morning  of  his  hope,  his  faith. 
That  the  sweet  eyes  were  darkened  here  that  they  might 
become  to  his  sad  heart  the  glowing  light  of  the  future. 
They  say  this  to  him,  and  he  listens  to  them — ^maybe. 

But  if  this  does  not  happen  to  him,  if  his  sweetheart 
lives  on  beside  him,  he  finds  that  this  mighty  presence 
steals  away — not  love,  for  that  is  a  bit  of  the  infinite 
dropped  down  into  our  souls  unbeknown  to  us,  and  so  is 
immortal ;  but  he  steals  the  golden  sheen  of  the  hair,  the 
eye  s  bright  luster,  the  young  form's  strength  and  rounded 
beauty.  Every  day,  every  hour,  he  is  losing  something  of 
wLaiI  he  proudly  called  his  own. 
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You  see  we  don't  own  much  of  anything  in  this  world: 
it's  curious,  but  so  it  is.  And  what  we  caU  our  own  don't 
belong  to  us,  not  at  all.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  this  such  an  extremely  curious  world  to  live  in. 
Yes,  we  are  situated  extremely  curious,  as  much  so  as  the 
robins  and  swallows  who  ^uild  their  nests  on  the  waving 
tree-boughs. 

We  smile  at  the  robin,  t  ith  our  wise,  amused  pity, 
who  builds  her  tiny  nest  With  such  laborious  care  high 
up,  out  on  the  waving  tree-top,  swinging  back  and  I'orth, 
back  and  forth,  in  every  idle  wind.  Gathering  her 
straws  and  bits  of  wood  with  such  patient  and  tireless 
care  to  weave  about  the  frail  homes  that  are  to  be  blown 
away  by  the  chilly  autumn  winds,  and  they  also  to  be 
driven  southward  before  the  snows. 

But  are  not  our  homes,  the  sweet  homes  of  our  tender- 
est  love,  built  upon  just  as  insecure  foundations,  hanging 
over  more  mysterious  depths,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
swept  to  their  ruin  by  a  breath  from  the  Unknown  ? 
Our  dreams,  our  hopes,  our  ambitions :  what  are  ye  all 
but  the  sticks  and  straws  that  we  weave  about  our  fraD 
nests  ?  Throwing  our  whole  hearts  and  souls  into  them, 
toiling  over  them,  building  them  for  an  evanescent  sum- 
mer, to  be  swept  away  by  the  autumn  winds.  And  we 
also,  poor  voyagers,  blown  away  through  a  pathless  waste. 

But  shall  we  not  go  unfearing,  believing  that  He  who 
made  a  balmy  south  to  fulfil  the  little  summer  bird's  in- 
tuition, her  blind  hope  and  trust,  has  also  prepared  a  place 
to  fulfil  our  deathless  longin's,  our  soul's  strongest  de- 
sires ?  And  over  the  lonely  way,  the  untried,  desolate 
fields  of  the  future.  He  will  gently  guide  us  thither. 

But  I  am  eppisodin*.  I  said  I  would  relate  in  this  epis- 
tol  a  instance  of  the  devourin'  and  insatiable  vanity  of 
man,  and  their  invincible  unwillineness  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  And  so,  although  it  is  gauhn'  to  me,  gaulin'  in  the 
extreme,  to  speak  of  my  companion's  weaku  -  ""es,  yet,  if 
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mfdiciiie  was  not  spread  before  patients,  how  could  colic 
be  cured,  and  cramps,  and  etcetery  ? 

Yes,  in  the  name  of  Duty  as  a  wamin*  to  the  sect,  dear 
to  me  (in  a  meetin'-house  way)  for  his  sake  of  whom  I 
write,  I  will  proceed,  and  give  a  plain  and  unvarnished 
history  of  Josiah's  serenade. 

Eliab  Gansey,  or  E.  Wellington  Gansey,  as  he  has  rote 
his  name  for  years,  has  been  here  to  Jonesville  on  a  visit. 
He  lives  to  the  Ohio.  He  is  jest  about  Josiah's  age,  and 
used  to  be  a  neighbor  of  his'n.  He  was  bom  here,  and 
lived  round  heio  till  he  got  to  be  a  young  man.  But  he 
went  to  the  Ohio  to  live  when  he  was  quite  a  young  chap, 
and  made  money  fast,  and  got  high  in  station.  Why  some 
say  he  got  as  high  as  clerk  to  town  meetin';  I  don't 
know  about  that,  but  we  do  know  that  he  got  to  be  a  real 
big  man,  anyway,  and  come  home  here  on  a  visit,  before- 
handed  and  weighin'  over  800.  He  was  slim  as  a  lucifer 
match  when  he  went  away,  or  a  damin'-needle. 

Wall,  his  comin'  back  as  he  did  made  a  real  commotion 
and  a  stir  in  the  neighberhood.  The  neighbers  all  wanted 
to  do  sunthin'  to  honor  him,  and  make  him  happy,  and 
we  all  sort  o'  clubbed  together  and  got  up  a  party  for  him, 
got  as  good  a  dinner  as  ever  Jonesville  afforded,  and  ])eld 
it  in  old  Squire  Gansey'n  dinin'-room.  He  was  cousin  to 
Liab  on  his  father's  side,  and  had  a  big  house  and  lived 
alone,  and  urged  us  to  have  the  party  there. 

Wall,  I  approved  of  that  dinner,  and  did  all  I  could  to 
help  it  along.  Talked  encouragin'  about  it  to  all  the  neigh- 
berin'  wimmen,  and  baked  two  chicken-pies,  and  roasted 
a  duck,  and  other  vittles  accordin'. 

And  the  dinner  w/is  a  great  success.  Liab  seemed  to 
enjoy  himself  dretfully,  and  eat  more  than  was  for  his 
good,  and  so  did  Josiah ,  I  told  Josiah  so  afterwards. 

Wall,  we  had  that  dinner  for  him,  all  together  (as  it 
were).  And  then  we  all  of  us  invited  him  to  our  own 
homes  seperate,  to  dinnar  or  supper,  as  the  case  might  be. 
We  used  him  first-rate,  and  he  appreciated  it^  that  man 
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did,  and  he  would  havo  gone  home  feclin'  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  our  treatment  of  him,  and  leavin'  us  feelin' 
first-rate,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Josiah  Allen,  if  I*»  had  been 
williu'  to  take  my  advice  and  let  well  enough  alone.  And 
what  a  hai)pyfyin*  thing  that  is,  if  folks  would  only  realize 
it,  happyfyin'  to  the  folks  that  let  well  enough  alone,  and 
happyiyin*  to  them  that  are  let. 

Ikit  some  are  bound  to  over-do  and  go  beyond  all  sense 
and  reason.  And  Josiah  wasn't  contented  with  what  he 
had  done  for  Liab,  but  wanted  to  do  more — he  was  bound 
to  serenade  him.  I  argued  and  argued  with  him,  and  tried 
to  get  the  idee  out  of  his  head,  but  the  more  I  argued 
against  the  idee,  the  more  firm  he  was  sot  onto  it. 

He  said  it  stood  Jonesville  in  hand  to  treat  that  man 
to  all  the  honors  they  could  heap  onto  him.  And  then  he 
told  me  sunthin'  that  I  hadn't  heard  on  before ;  that  Liab 
talked  some  of  comin'  back  here  tu  live :  he  was  so  pleased 
with  his  old  neighbors,  they  had  all  used  him  so  well,  and 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  him. 

'  And,'  says  Josiah, '  it  will  be  the  makin'  of  Jonesville 
if  he  comes  back ;  and  of  me,  too,  for  he  talks  of  buyin' 
my  west  lot  for  a  house-lot,  and  he  has  offered  me  4  times 
what  it  is  worth,  of  his  own  accord, — that  is,  if  he  make» 
up  his  mind  to  come  back.* 

*  Well,'  says  I,  *  you  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  him, 
and  take  4  times  what  it  is  worth,  would  you  ?  *     Says  I 
sternly :  *  If  you  do  you  won't  never  prosper  in  your  un 
dertakin's.* 

'  He  offered  it  himself,'  says  Josiah.  *  I  didn't  set  no 
price ;  he  sot  it  himself.  And  it  wouldn't  be  no  cheatin\ 
nor  nothin'  out  of  the  way,  to  take  it,  and  I  would  take 
it  with  a  easy  conscience  and  a  willin'  mind.  But  the 
stick  is,'  says  he  dreamily, '  the  stick  is  to  get  him  to 
come  back.  He  likes  us  now,  and  if  we  can  only  endear 
oui*selves  to  him  a  little  mite  more  he  will  come.  And  X 
«m  goin'  to  work  for  it ;  I  am  bound  to  serenade  him/ 
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Says  I  coldly :  '  If  you  wanfc  to  endear  yourself  to  hiin 
you  are  agoin'  to  work  in  the  wrong  way.  And  says  I, 
still  more  frigidly  :  *  Was  you  a  layin'  out  to  sing  your- 
self, Josiah  Allen  ? ' 

'  Yes,*  says  he,  in  a  animated  way.  '  The  way  I  thought 
of  workin' it  was  to  have  about  8  of  us  old  men,  who 
used  to  be  boys  with  him,  get  together  and  sing  some  af- 
fecting piece  under  his  window :  make  up  a  piece  a  pur- 
pose for  him.  And  I  don't  know  but  that  we  would  let 
some  wimmen  take  a  hand  in  it.  Mebby  you  would  want 
to,  Samantha/ 

*  No,  sir! '  says  I  very  coldly.  *  You  needn't  make  no  cal- 
culations on  me.  T  shall  have  no  hand  in  it  at  all.  And,' says 
I  firmly, '  if  you  know  what  is  best  for  yourself,  Josiah 
Allen,  you  will  give  up  the  idee.  You  will  see  trouble  if 
you  don't.' 

*  Wall,  I  s'pose  it  will  be  some  trouble  to  us ;  but  I  am 
willin*  to  take  trouble  to  please  Liab,  as  I  know  it  will 
Why,  if  I  can  carry  it  out,  as  I  think  we  can,  it  will 
tickle  that  m?  n  most  to  death.  Why,  1*11  bet  after  hear- 
in'  us  sing,  &.%  y/e  shall  sing,  vou  couldn't  dog  him  from 
Jonesville  And  it  will  be  the  makin'  of  the  place  if  we 
can  only  keep  him  here,  and  will  put  more  money  into 
my  pocket  than  I  have  seen  for  one  spell.  And  I  kno*v 
we  can  sing  perfectly  beautiful,  if  we  only  set  out  to  it- 
I  can  speak  for  myself ,  any  way ;  I  am  a  crackin'  good 
singer,  one  of  the  best  there  is,  if  I  only  set  out  to  do  my 

Oh !  what  a  deep  streak  of  vanity  runs  through  the 
naters  of  human  men.  As  many  times  as  it  had  been 
proved  right  out  to  his  face  that  he  couldn't  sing  no  more 
than  a  ginny-hen,  or  a  fannin'-mill,  that  man  still  kep*  up 
a  calm  and  perennial  idee  that  he  was  a  sweet  singer. 

Yes,  it  is  a  deep  scientific  fact,  as  I  have  often  remarked 
to  Josiah  Allen,  that  the  spring  of  vanity  that  gushes  up 
in  men's  naters  can't  be  clogged  up  and  choked.  It  is  a 
gushin'  fountain  that  forever  bubbles  over  the  brink  with 
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perennial  and  joyful  freshness.  No  matter  how  many 
impediments  you  may  put  in  its  way,  no  matter  how 
many  hard  stuns  of  disappointment  and  revilin'  and  agony 
you  may  throw  into  that  fountain,  it  won't  do  no  more 
than  to  check  the  f oamin'  current  for  a  moment.  But 
presently,  or  sometimes  even  before  that,  the  irrepressible 
fountain  will  soar  up  as  foamin'ly  as  ever. 

As  many  times,  and  times  agin,  as  Josiah's  vanity  had 
been  trampled  on  and  beat  down  and  stunned,  yet  how 
constant  and  clear  it  was  a  bubblin'  up  and  meanderin' 
right  before  my  sight.  And  before  I  had  got  through 
alTegorin'  in  my  own  mind  about  the  curious  and  scientific 
subject,  he  gave  me  another  proof  of  it. 

Says  he :  •  I  don't  want  you  to  think,  Samantha,  be 
cause  I  said  I  didn't  know  but  we  would  let  wimmen 
have  a  hand  in  it,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  we  want 
any  help  in  the  singin*.  We  don't  want  any  help  in  the 
singin',  and  don't  need  any ;  but  I  didn't  know  but  you 
would  want  to  help  compose  some  poetry  on  Liab.  Not 
but  what  we  could  do  it  first-rate,'but  it  is  a  kind  o'  busy 
time  of  year,  and  a  little  help  might  come  good  on  that 
account. 

Says  I,  in  a  very  dry  tone, — very :  *  What  a  lucky  thing 
it  is  for  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  that  you  and  old 
Bobbet  are  so  cramped  for  time.  There  wouldn't  prob- 
able be  no  call  for  their  books  at  all,  if  you  two  old 
men  only  had  time  to  write  poetry;  it  is  dretful  lucky 
for  them. 

But  I  didn't  keep  up  that  dry,  sarcastical  tone  long. 
No,  I  felt  too  solemn  to.  I  felt  that  I  must  get  his  mind 
off  of  the  idee  if  I  possibly  could.  I  knew  it  would  be 
putting  the  wrong  foot  forward  to  come  right  out  plain 
and  tell  him  the  truth,  that  he  couldn't  sing  no  more  than 
a  steam-whistle  or  a  gong.  No,  I  knew  that  would  be 
the  wrong  way  to  manage.  But  I  says,  in  a  wamin'  and 
a  awful  sort  of  a  tone,  and  a  look  jest  solemn  and  im 
presaive  enough  to  go  with  ii 
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*  Remember,  Josiah  Allen,  how  many  times  your  pard- 
ner  has  told  you  to  let  well  enough  alone.  You  had  bet- 
ter not  try  to  go  into  any  stlcn  doin's,  Josiah  Allen. 
You'll  snp  sorrow  if  you  do.' 

But  it  was  no  use.  In  spite  of  all  my  entreaties  and 
arguments  they  got  it  up  amongst  *em ;  composed  some 
poetry  (or  what  they  called  poetry),  and  went  and  sung 
it  over  (or  what  they  called  singiu'),  night  after  night  to 
the  school-house ;  practicin'  it  secret  so  Liab  shouldn't  hear 
of  it,  for  they  was  a  lottin*  on  givin'  him  such  a  joyful 
surprise. 

Wall,  they  practised  it  over  night  after  night,  for  over 
a  week.  And  Josiah  would  praise  it  up  so  to  me  and 
boast  over  it  so,  that  I  fairly  hated  the  word  serenade. 

*  Why,*  says  he, '  it  is  perfectly  beautiful,  the  hull  thir- 
teen pieces  we  have  learnt,  but  especially  the  piece  we 
have  made  up  about  him ;  that  is  awful  afFectin'.*  And 
says  he :  •  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  Liab  should  shed 
tears  when  he  hears  it.' 

And  I'd  tell  him  I  persumed  it  was  enough  to  bring 
tears  from  anybody. 

And  that  would  mad  him  again.  He  would  get  mad  as 
a  hen  at  me.  But  I  didn't  cave.  I  knew  I  was  a  talkin* 
on  principle,  and  I  wasn't  goiu'  to  give  in  an  inch,  and  I 
didn't. 

Wall,  at  last  the  night  come  that  they  had  sot  to  ser- 
enade him.  I  felt  like  cryin'  all  the  time  he  was  a  fixin* 
to  go.  For  next  to  bein'  a  fool  yourself,  it  is  gaiilin'  to 
have  a  pardner  make  a  focfl  of  himself. 

But  never,  never,  did  I  see  Josiah  Allen  so  highlarious 
in  his  most  highlarious  times.  Ke  acted  almost  perfectly 
happy.  Why,  you  would  have  thought  he  was  a  young 
man  to  see  him  act.  It  was  fairly  sickish,  and  I  told 
him  so. 

*  Wall,*  says  he,  as  he  started  out,*  *  you  can  make  licht 
of  me  all  you  are  a  mind  to,  Samantha,  but  as  long  as  Jo- 
Utth  Allen  has  the  chance  to  make  another  fellow-mortal 
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perfectly  happy,  and  put  money  in  Ins  own  pocket  at  the 
same  time,  he  hain't  the  fellow  to  let  the  chance  slip' 
*  Wall,'  says  I  coldly,  *  shet  the  gate  after  you.' 
I  knew  there  wuzn't  no  use  in  arguin'  any  more  wit) 
him  about  it.  And  I  think  it  is  a  great  thins  to  kntir 
when  to  stop  arguin*  or  preachin'  or  any  thin .  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  enough  to  stop  talicin'  when  you 
nave  got  through  sayin*  anj'thin*.    But  this  is  a  deep  sub- 

J'ect;  one  I  might  allegore  hours  and  hours  on,  and  still 
eave  ample  room  for  allegory. 

And  to  resoom  and  continue  on,  he  started  off;  and  I 
wound  up  the  clock,  and  undressed  and  went  to  bed, 
leavin*  the  back  kitchen  door  onlocked. 

Wall,  that  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  o'clock.  And 
I  declare  for't,  and  I  hain't  afraid  to  own  it,  that  I  felt 
afraid.  There  I  was  all  alone  in  the  house,  sunthin*  that 
hardly  ever  happened  to  me,  for  Josiah  Allen  was  always 
one  that  you  couldn't  get  away  from  home  nights  if  he 
could  possibly  help  it ;  and  if  he  did  go  I  almost  always 
went  with  him.  Yes,  Josiah  Allen  is  almost  always  near 
me ;  and  though  he  hain't  probable  so  much  protection 
as  he  would  be  if  he  weighed  more  by  the  steel-yards, 
but  sucl  is  my  love  for  him  that  I  feel  safe  when  he  is  by 
my  side. 

I  had  read  only  a  day  or  two  before  about  a  number  of 
houses  bein*  broken  open  and  plundered,  besides  several 
cases  of  rapine ;  and  though  I  hain't,  I  presume,  so  afraid 
of  burglers  as  I  would  bo  if  I  had  ever  been  b.-'rgled,  and 
though  I  tried  to  put  my  best  foot  forward,  and  be  calm, 
Btill  the  solemn  thought  would  come  to  me,  and  I  couldn't 
drive  it  away :  Who  knows  but  what  this  is  the  time  that 
I  shall  be  rapined  and  burgled  ? 

Oh  I  what  a  fearful  time  I  did  have  in  my  mind,  as  I 
lay  there  in  my  usually  peaceful  feather-bed. 

Wall,  I  got  wider  and  wider  awake  every  minute,  and 
IP  thinkses  I,  I  will  get  up  and  light  the  lamp,  and  read  a 
Uttlo,  and  mebby  that  will  (^uiet  me  down.    I  got  up  and 
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sot  down  t)y  the  buro,  an<l  took  up  the  last  World ;  anOl 
the  very  tirst  piece  I  read  was  a  account  of  a  house  bein' 
broke  into,  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight,  and  four 
wimmen  massacreed  in  their  beds. 

I  laid  down  the  World,  and  groaned  loud.  And  then 
I  sithed  hard  several  times.  And  right  there,  while  I 
was  a  sithin',  sunthin*  come  kerslop  a^inst  the  window, 
right  by  my  side.  And  though  I  hain  t  no  doubt  it  was 
a  June  bug  or  a  bat,  still  if  it  had  been  a  burgler  all  sad- 
dled and  bridled  that  had  rode  up  aginst  my  winder,  it 
couldn't  have  skairt  me  no  worse,  and  I  couldn't  have 
jumped  no  higher,  I  was  that  wrought  up  and  excited. 

Wall,  thinksea  I,  it  is  the  light  that  ha«  drawed  that 
bat  or  June  bug  aginst  the  winder,  and  mebby  it  will 
draw  sunthin*  worse,  and  I  believe  I  will  blow  out  the 
light  and  get  into  bed  agin  ;  I  believe  I  will  feel  safer. 

So  I  blowed  the  light  out  and  got  into  bed.  Wall,  I 
had  lain  there  mebby  ten  minutes,  a  tremblin'  and  a  quak- 
in',  growin'  skairter  and  skairter  every  minute,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  rappin'  aginst  my  winder^  and  a 
hoarse  sort  of  a  whisper  sayin' : 
'  Josiah  Allen  !  Josiah  Allen  !  Miss  Allen  !  * 
It  didn't  sound  like  no  voice  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and 
I  jest  covered  my  head  up  and  lay  there,  with  my  heart 
a  beatin'  so  you  could  have  heard  it  under  the  bed.  I 
k7iew  it  was  a  burgler.  I  knew  my  time  had  come  to  be 
burgled. 

Wall,  the  whisperin'  and  the  rappin'  kep'  up  for  quite  a 
spell,  and  then  it  kinder  died  off;  and  I  got  up  and  peeked 
through  the  winder,  and  then  I  see  a  long  white  figger  a 
movin*  off  round  the  corner  of  the  house  toward  the  back- 
kitchen.  And  then  I  was  skairter  still,  for  I  knew  it  was 
a  ghost  that  was  appearin*  to  me.  And  I  had  alway."  said, 
aud  say  still,  that  I  had  ruther  be  burgled  than  appeared 
to. 

And  there  1  lay,  a  tremblin*  and  a  listenin',  and  pretty 
lOon  I  heard  steps  a  com  in'  into  the  back- kitchen,  and  so 
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along  throgl)  the  house  up  to  my  bed-room  door.  And 
then  there  come  a  rap  right  onto  my  door.  And  though 
cold  shivers  was  a  runnin'  down  my  back,  and  goose- 
pimples  was  present  with  me,  I  knew  sunthin'  had  got  to 
be  done. 

There  I  was  alone  in  the  house  with  a  ghost.  And 
thinkses  I,  I  must  try  to  use  it  well,  so's  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
for  I  thought  like  as  not  if  I  madded  it,  it  would  stick 
right  by  me.  And  so  1  says,  in  as  near  the  words  I  could 
remember,  as  I  had  hearn  tell  tiiey  talked  to  spirits  : 

*  Are  you  a  good  spirit  ? '  says  I.  *  If  you  are  a  good 
spirit,  raise  up  and  rap  three  times.' 

I  s'pose  my  voice  sounded  low  and  tremblin'  down 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  my  teeth  chattered  so  loud  that 
they  probable  drounded  the  words  some.  But  the  rappin' 
kep'  up. 

And  says  I  agin  :  *  If  you  are  a  likely  spirit,  raise  up 
and  rap  three  times,  and  then  leave.'  And  then  says  I, 
for  I  happened  to  think  what  I  had  heard  they  done  to 
get  'em  away,  for  I  had  been  that  flusti-ated  and  horror- 
struck  that  I  couldn't  think  of  nothin'  hardly,  says  I : 
.  *  I  will  you  away.  I  will  y^-n  off  out  of  this  house,  if 
you  please,'  I  added,  for  I  was  so  afraid  of  maddin'  it. 
Thinkses  I  to  myself,  I  would  ruther  mad  a  burgler  or  a 
rapiner  ten  times  over  than  to  get  a  apperition  out  with 
me.  I  s'pose  I  had  spoke  up  louder  this  time,  for  the 
ghost  (or  what  I  thought  was  such)  answered  back  to  me, 
and  says : 

'  I  am  Miss  Moony.* 

Says  I.  '  Not  she  that  was  Tamer  Sansey  ?  * 

*  Yes  I  be.' 

Says  I,  in  stern  tones,  for  truth  and  rectitude  is  my 
theme,  even  in  talkin'  with  a  apperition,  and  I  felt,  skairt 
as  I  was,  that  it  would  be  better  to  improve  a  ghost  than 
to  not  be  a  doin'  anything  in  the  cause  of  right  And  so 
pays  I  firmly ; 
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'Do  you  stop  telHn'  such  stuff  to  me.'  Says  I :  *  You 
are  a  lyin'  sperit.  Tamer  Moony  is  alive  and  enjoyin' 
middlin'  good  health,  if  she  wuzn't  so  nervous.  Eliab 
Gansey  is  a  visitin'  of  her  now.  She  never  was  a  ghost, 
nor  nothin*  like  it,  and  apperition  or  not.  you  shan't  stand 
there  and  lie  to  me.* 

Says  the  voice :  *  Let  me  in.  Miss  Allen ;  I  am  Miss 
Moony,  and  I  am  most  dead ;  I  am  skairt  most  to  death. 
And/  says  she,  *  I  want  Josiah  Allen  to  go  over  to  our 
house  right  off.    Oh  !  I  am  most  dead/  says  she. 

I  begun  to  grow  calmer.  I  see  it  wuzn't  no  ghost,  and 
says  I :  '  Wait  one  minute,  Miss  Moony.* 

And  I  ketched  up  the  first  weepon  I  coul(l  get  holt  of 
to  defend  myself,  if  she  should  prove  to  be  a  imposter.  It 
was  Fox'es  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  I  calculated  in  case  of 
need  to  jest  throw  them  old  martyrs  at  her  in  a  way  she 
would  remember.  But  it  dldn'^-  prove  to  be  no  imposter. 
When  I  opened  the  door  there  stood  Tamer  Moony  a 
trembiin'  in  her  night-gown,  with  not  a  sign  of  a  shoe  nor 
a  stockin'  on  her  feet,  nor  a  bonnet  on,  nor  nothin*. 

*  Why,  for  the  land  s  sake,  Tamer  Moony,  says  I,  *  what 
IS  the  matter  ?  What  are  you  here  at  this  time  of  night 
for,  and  in  this  condition  ? '  says  I. 

*  Why, '  says  she,  a  trembiin'  like  a  popple-leaf,  *  there 
is  the  awfulest  goin's  on  up  to  our  house  that  you  ever 
see.  There  is  murderin*  a  goin'  on  !  Liab  has  oeen  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  !  *  says  she,  a  wringin'  her  hands,  and 

and  sithin*  like  a  wild  woman. 

*  What  makes  you  think  so  ? '  says  I.  *  What  have  you 
seen  ?    Have  you  been  hurt  ?    Where  is  Mandna  ? '  says  I. 

'  Oh,  Mandy  has  gone  over  to  Dagget's  to  roust  them 
up.  Ob  '  Oh  !  them  awful  sounds  1  They  are  a  ringin* 
through  my  ears  yet ! '  says  she,  a  wringin'  her  hands  and 
a  groanin'  wilder  than  ever. 

Says  I  firmly,  but  kindly :  '  Tamer  Moony,  try  to  be 
calm,  and  compose  yourself  down.  Tell  m©  jest  what  yo\| 
h^v©  sew  a»d  he§r4.  and  Ijow  it  beguo,* 
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Wall,  in  the  first  place,  Mandana  and  I  was  rousted  up 
out  of  sleep  by  liearin'  a  noise  down  in  the  yard,  and  we 
got  up  and  peeked  through  the  winder,  and  we  see  7  or  8 
men, — wild,savage-lookin'  men, — a  pro wlin*  along  through 
the  yard ,  some  of  'em  walked  with  canes.  1  peraume 
they  had  swords  ia  'em.  Mandy  thought  she  see  the 
swords — bloody  swords.  And  as  we  stood  there  a  peekin' 
through  the  blinds,  we  see  *em  prowl  their  way  along 
round  the  house  towards  Liab's  winder.  And  then,  in  a 
minute  or  two  after,  we  heerd  the  awfulest  sounds  we 
ever  heerd,  the  most  fearful  and  agonizin'.  I  s'pose  it  was 
Liab  a  groar^in'  and  screechin'  when  they  killed  him.  And 
then  they  seemed  to  screech  out  and  yell  the  most  har- 
rowin'  and  blood-curdlin'  sounds  I  ever  heerd.  Mandy 
said  she  knew  they  was  Injuns.  No  other  race  could  have 
made  such  hideous  and  unearthly  noises.  She  said  she 
had  heerd  that  Injuns  gin  jest  such  awful  and  melancholy 
yells  when  they  was  on  the  war-path. 

'Wall,  them  awful  sounds  took  every  mite  of  oui 
strength  away.  We  stood  there  tremblin'  like  two  leaves, 
till  finally  we  made  out  to  totter  down  the  back  stairs ; 
and  she  run  to  Dagget'ses,  and  I  started  acrost  the  lots 
here,  for  we  thought  the  hull  neighborhood  ort  to  be  roust- 
ed up.  I  am  most  dead !  Oh  I  poor  Liab  !  poor  Liab  ! 
And  his  wife  and  children  happy  at  home !  Who  will 
carry  the  awful  news  to  'em  ?  He  was  probable  killed 
before  I  got  out  of  the  house.  I  thought!  sufiered  when 
I  lost  my  husband  and  4  childern  within  a  year,  but  this 
goes  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  see.  So  harrowin'  and 
awful ;  to  have  Liab,  my  only  brother,  killed  right  under 
my  ruff,  and  I  couldn't  help  it.  Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  do ?* 

I  see  she  was  jest  a  tumblin*  over  into  a  historical  fit, 
ftnd  I  laid  her  down  on  my  bed,  and  broke  it  to  her  grad- 
ual, what  th*^  trouble  was.  And  then  she  had  the  histor- 
icks  worse  th{»n  ever.  She  broke  out  into  a  laugh  so  loud 
^hftt  ^ou  could  k9^  Uef  (jje^  t9  tfee  ro^^,  a^d  theft  g^V 
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broke  out  a  cryin'  so  you  could  hear  her  efc  cetery  and  the 
same.  And  then  she  would  claw  right  into  me,  and  tear 
L',nd  rip  round. 

But  good  land  1  she  didn't  know  what  she  was  a  doin*, 
she  was  so  full  of  the  historicks.  She  was  jesi  a  pullin' 
and  a  tearin*  at  the  bottom  sheet  when  Josiah  Allen  camo 
a  meachin*  in.  A  moachiner-lookin'  creeter  I  never  beheld. 
And  from  what  I  learned  afterwards,  well  he  might  meach. 
And  as  bad  as  he  looked,  he  looked  worse  when  I  says  to 
him,  says  I : 

*  I  told  you,  Josiah  Allen,  to  let  well  enough  alone,  but 
you  wouldn't ;  and  you  can  see  now  what  you  have  done 
with  your  sercnadin'  and  foolery.  You  have  killed  Miss 
Moony,  for  what  I  know,  and,'  says  I,  in  still  sterner 
axents,  *  a  hull  piece  of  factory  cloth  won't  make  our  loss 
good.* 

Then  Josiah  groaned  awful,  and  says  I : 

'  What  worse  effects  have  follered  on  after  your  serena- 
din',  I  don't  know.* 

Josiah  kep'  on  a  groanin'  pitifuller  and  pitifuller,  and  I 
see  then  that  his  head  was  all  bruised  up.  It  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  pelted  with  sunthin'  hard,  and  there  was 
a  bunch  riz  up  over  his  left  eye  as  big  as  a  banty's  egg, 
and  it  was  a  swell  in'  all  the  time  stiddy  and  constant. 
And  from  that  night,  right  along,  I  kep'  bread  and  milk 
poultices  on  it,  changin*  from  lobelia  to  catnip,  as  I  see  the 
swellin  growed  or  diminished. 

His  sutferin's  was  awful,  and  so  was  mine,  for  all  the 
first  3  days  and  nights  I  thought  it  would  mortify,  do  tha 
best  I  could  it  looked  that  black  and  angry.  His  agony 
with  it  was  intense,and  also  with  his  mind — ^his  mind  bein* 
near  the  swellin'  made  it  worse,  mebby — his  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment  was  that  overwhelmin*  and  ter- 
rible. It  was  the  water-pitcher,  as  I  beam  afterwards, 
that  Liab  had  pelted  him  with. 

I  s'pose  from  what  I  heerd  afterwards,  that  they  had  the 
ftwt'ujest  tiroe  tl^at  yr»js  ever  b^ard  of  in  Joaesville  or  th© 
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world.  Liab  jest  throwed  everything  at  *em  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.  Why,  them  old  men  was  jest  about  killed. 
He  pretended  to  think  they  was  burglers  and  tramps,  but 
I  never  believed  it  for  a  minute.  I  believe  it  madded 
him  to  be  waked  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  see  them  8 
old  creeters  makin'  perfect  fools  of  themselves. 

Some  think  that  he  had  been  kinder  sot  up  by  some 
jealous-minded  person,  and  made  to  think  the  Jonesvil- 
lians  wanted  to  make  money  out  of  liim  and  cheat  him ; 
and  he  was  always  di'etful  quick-tempered,  that  every- 
body knows. 

And  some  think  that  he  thought  it  was  a  lot  of  young 
fellers  dressed  up  in  disguise,  a  tryin'  to  make  fun  of  him, 
callin'  him  *  Eliab.'  He  always  hated  the  name  Eliab, 
and  had  felt  above  it  for  years,  and  wrote  his  name  E. 
Wellington  Gansey.  But  as  he  left  on  the  first  train  in 
the  morning,  I  don't  s'pose  we  shall  ever  know  the  hull 
truth  of  the  matter. 

But  anyway,  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  bruised  up 
them  old  men  fearful.  Eliab  was  strong  and  perse verin , 
and  a  good  calculator,  or  he  never  could  have  laid  up  the 
l>roperty  he  had.  Every  blow  hit  jest  where  it  would 
hurt  the  worst.  He  pelted  them  old  men  perfectly  fear- 
ful. They  had  composed  a  lot  of  verses — over  20  they 
say  there  was  of  'em — that  they  was  a  layin*  out  to  sing 
to  him.  They  didn't  sing  but  3, 1  believe,  when  the  first 
boot  hit  'em,  but  they  say  they  kep*  on  singin*  the  next 
vei*se,  bein*  determined  to  mollify  him  down,  till  they  got 
80  bruised  and  battered  up  that  they  had  to  flee  for  their 
very  lives.    The  verses  run  like  this : 

Who  did  from  the  Ohio  come 

To  \i8it  round  in  his  old  home, 

And  make  the  neighbors  happy,  some  f 

Eliftbb 


"With  melody  we  him  will  cheer, 
And  keep  Eliab  Gansey  here. 
Who  is  this  man  we  love  so  dear  f 
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If  music  sweet  as  can  be  had 

Can  soothe  thee,  make  thee  blest  and  glad  | 

Then  never  more  shalt  thou  be  sTfi, 

Eliab. 
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I  s'pose  it  was  jesU  at  this  very  minute  that  the  wash- 
bowl flew  and  struck  old  Bobbet  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  crumpled  him  right  down  ;  he  was  sort  o'  bent  over 
the  accordeon.  They  didn't  play  the  accordeon  all  the 
time  they  was  singin',  as  I  have  been  told,  but  between 
the  verses ;  jest  after  they  would  sing  *  Eliab/  they  would 
play  a  few  notes  sort  o'  lively. 

It  was  Josiah's  idee,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  their  takin 
the  accordeon.  They  cc  uldn't  one  of  'em  play  a  tune,  or 
anything  that  sounded  like  a  tune,  but  he  insisted  it 
would  look  more  stylish  to  have  some  instrument,  and 
so  they  took  that  old  accordeon  that  used  to  belong  to 
Shakespeare  Bobbet. 

They  had  planned  it  all  out, and  had  boasted  that  they 
had  got  up  something  in  their  own  heads  that  hadn't 
never  been  heerd  of  in  Jonesville.  And  well  they  might 
say  so,  well  they  might. 

Wall,  there  wasn't  one  of  them  8  old  fellers  that  was 
good  for  anything  for  the  next  4  weeks.  Eliab's  folks 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  say  now  that  Eliab 
always  did,  when  he  was  first  rousted  up  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  act  kinder  lost  and  crazy.  They  tell  that  now  to 
kind  o'  smooth  it  over,  but  I  think,  and  I  always  shall 
think,  that  he  knew  jest  who  he  was  a  hittin',  and  what 
he  was  a  hittin*  em  with.  It  was  the  glass  soap-dish  that 
struck  old  Dagget's  nose.  And  I  wish  you  could  havo 
seen  that  nose  for  the  next  3  weeks.  It  used  to  be  a 
Roman,  but  after  that  night  it  didn't  look  much  like  a 
Roman. 

Eliab's  boots  was  the  very  best  of  leather,  and  they 
had  a  new-fashioned  kind  of  heels,  some  sort  o'  metal  or 
other,  and  Cornelius  Cook  says  they  hit  as  powerful  aa 
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Any  cannon  calls  would  ;  he  goes  lame  yet.  You  know 
the  shin-bone  is  one  of  the  tenderest  bones  in  the  hull 
body  to  be  hit  against. 

It  was  the  bootjack  that  hit  the  Editor  of  the  Augur'ses 
head.  His  wife  was  skairt  most  to  death  about  him,  and 
she  says  to  me — she  had  come  over  to  see  if  she  could  get 
some  wormwood — and  she  says : 

*  He  never  will  get  over  that  bookjack  in  the  worW,  I 
don't  believe.  His  head  is  swelled  up  as  big  as  two  hnids 
ought  to  be.* 

And  says  I :  *  It  always  happens  so,  don't  it,  that  the 
veakest  spot  is  the  one  that  always  gets  hit  ?  * 

I  was  sorry  fo;  her  as  I  could  be.  And  I  gin  her  the 
wormwood,  and  recommended  her  to  use  about  half  and 
half  smartweed.  Says  I,  *  Smartweed  is  good  for  the  out- 
side of  his  head,  and  if  it  strikes  in  it  won't  hurt  him 
none' 

I  felt  to  sympathize  with  her.  Old  Sansey  hain't  got 
over  the  slop-jar  yet.  It  brought  on  other  complaints, 
that  he  was  subject  to,  and  the  Dr.  says  he  may  get  over 
it,  and  he  may  not. 

But  as  bad  as  it  was  for  all  the  rest,  it  was  the  worst 
for  Josiah  Allen — as  bad  agin. 

It  wuzn't  so  much  the  hurt  he  got  that  night,  though  I 
thought  for  quite  a  spell  that  it  would  have  to  be  operated 
on  and  I  didn't  know  but  it  would  prove  to  be  his  death- 
blow. And  it  wuzn't  so  much  our  sufferin's  with  Miss 
Moony,  though  them  was  fearful,  bein'  up  with  her  all 
that  night,  and  workin'  over  her  to  keep  the  breath  of 
life  in  her,  and  she  a  clawin'  at  us,  and  a  ketchin'  holt  of 
us,  and  a  laughin*,  and  a  cryin'.  We  had  to  send  for  the 
neighbors,  we  was  that  skairt  about  her,  and  Josiah  had 
to  go  for  the  doctor  right  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  his 
head  a  achin'  as  if  it  would  split  open. 

And  it  wuzn't  so  much  the  thought  of  losin*  Eliab  and 
money,  though  Josiah  was  dretfully  attached  to  both,  and 
^9  f^(t  tUe  }9^  of  b9tb  Oft  'em  iRore  deeply  than  tongu^ 
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can  ever  tell.  But  that  wuzn't  where  tli«j  deepest  piece 
of  iron  entered  his  soul.  It  was  to  think  his  singin  had 
got  called  so  all  to  nort.  He  thought  he  wa.%  such  a  sweet, 
dulcet  harmonist ;  he  h  ad  gloated  and  boasted  so  over  his 
lovely,  melodious  voice,  and  thought  he  was  goin*  to  be 
admired  so  for  it;  and  then  to  think  his  singin'  had 
skairt  two  wimmen  most  to  death,  had  skairt  one  into  fits, 
anyway — for  if  ever  a  woman  had  a  historical  fit  Tamer 
Moony  had  one  that  night.  And  instead  of  his  serenade 
winnin'  Liab's  love  and  money,  it  had  disgusted  him  so 
that  he  had  pelted  him  most  to  death. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  fearfully  humiliatin'  blow  to  his  vanity. 
The  blow  on  hia  forward  wasn't  to  be  compared  to  the 
soreness  of  the  blow  onto  his  vanity,  though  the  swellin* 
on  his  forward  was  bigger  than  a  butnut,  and  as  sore  as 
any  bile  I  ever  see. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  Josiah  Allen  in  tryin'  places,  time  and 
agin,  and  in  places  calculated  to  make  a  man  meach,  but 
never,  never  did  I  see  him  in  a  place  of  such  deep  meachin'- 
ness  and  gloom  as  he  was  that  night  after  he  had  come 
home  with  Dr.  Bamber.  There  he  was  at  the  very  time, 
the  very  night,  when  he  had  lotted  on  bein'  covered  with 
admiration  and  glory  like  a  mantilly,  there  he  wuz  lookin', 
oh,  so  pitiful  and  meek,  bowed  down  by  pain,  contumily, 
and  water-pitchers.  And  he  happened  to  pass  by  the  be  I 
where  Miss  Moony  lay,  and  she,  bein*  blind  with  histor- 
icks,  laid  holt  of  him,  and  called  him  *  Mandana.*  She 
clutched  right  into  his  vest,  and  held  him  tight,  and  says 
she: 

*  Oh  Mandana  !  Oh  I  them  awful  voices !  Oh !  them  hor- 
rible, screechin*  yells  1  I  can't  forget  'em,*  says  she.  *  They 
are  ringin*  through  my  ears  yet.' 

And  then  Dr.  Bamber  and  the  neighbors  knew  all  about 
what  it  wuz  that  had  skairt  her  so ;  there  they  stood  a 
laughin'  in  their  sleeves  (as  it  were).    And  Josiah  standin* 
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wuz,  who  had  vair'  ^^^ed  with  him,  and  entreated  him 
to  let  well  enour'         le. 

Yes,  Josiah  i  *  was  in  a  hard  place,  a  very  hard 
place.  But  he  couldn't  get  away  from  her,  so  he  had  to 
grin  and  bear  it.  Fur  he  couldn't  onclinch  her  hands ;  she 
had  a  sort  of  a  spazzum  right  there,  and  holdin'  him  tight. 
And  every  time  she  would  come  to  a  little,  she  would  call 
him  '  Mandana,'  and  yell  about  them  '  awful,  blood-curdlin' 
screeches.*    It  was  a  curious  time — very. 

Wall,  she  got  better  after  a  while.  Dr.  Bamber  give 
her  powerful  doses  of  morpheen,  and  that  quelled  her 
down. 

But  morpheen  couldn't  quiet  down  Josiah  Allen's  feelin's, 
nor  ease  the  t  ore  spot  in  his  vanity.  No !  all  the  poppies 
that  ever  grew  in  earthly  gardens  couldn't  do  it.  He 
never  will  start  out  a  seranadin'  agin,  I  don't  believe — 
never. 

I  hain't  one  to  be  twittin*  about  things.  But  sunthin' 
happened  to  bring  the  subject  up  the  other  mornin'  jest 
after  breakiast,  and  I  says  this,  I  merely  observed  this  to 
him : 

*  Wall,  you  wanted  to  make  a  excitement,  Josiah  Allen, 
and  you  di  1  make  one.* 

'  Wall,  wall !  who  said  I  didn't  ? ' 

Says  I :  *  You  have  most  probably  done  your  last  seran- 
adin'.* 

I  said  this  in  a  mild  and  almost  amiable  axent,  but  you 
ort  to  he?.rd  how  that  man  yelled  up  at  me. 

Says  lie :  '  If  I  was  a  woman,  and  couldn't  keep  from 
talkin'  so  dumb  aggravatin',  I'd  tie  my  tongue  to  my  teeth. 
And  if  you  are  a  goin*  to  skim  the  milk  for  that  c^lf ,  why 
don't  you  ahiin  it  ?* 

•  Wa;  says  I  mildly, '  I  hain't  deef/ 
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ONE  mornin',  not  long  after  Mis3  Bobbet's  visit,  I  was 
a  doin*  up  my  mornin's  work.  I  had  boen  a  little 
belated,  for  my  companion  Josiah,  while  fodderin',  had 
been  took  in  his  back  sudden  and  violent  with  a  stitch. 

He  is  subject  to  such  stitches,  but  they  are  very  pain- 
ful and  inconvenient.  All  the  way  he  could  walk  round 
the  house  was  by  leanin'  upon  a  broom-stick.  He  found 
the  broom-handle  in  the  barn,  and  come  in  leanin'  heavy 
on  it,  and  groanin'  powerful  and  frequent.  It  skairt  me 
awfully. 

I  never  hinted  to  him  that  I  thought  more'n  as  likely 
as  not  that  stitch  was  sent  as  a  judgment ;  no,  I  held  firm, 
and  kep'  my  tongue  still  with  almost  giant  force.  That 
day,  when  the  sun  had  rose  up  clear  ,and  lofty  in  the 
heavens,  wa^i  the  time  I  had  calculated  to  tackle  him.  But 
I  was  too  honorable  to  tackle  a  pardner  who  was  down 
with  the  stitch. 

No,  I  treated  him  well,  bathed  his  back  in  linament, 
and  he  was  a  lyin*  behind  the  stove  on  the  lounge,  as  com- 
fortable as  anybody  could  be  in  his  situation  of  back  and 
conscience. 

As  I  said,  I  was  a  washin'  up  my  dishes  in  the  buttery, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  in  walked  Elder  Judas  Wart.  The 
door  was  open,  it  bein'  a  pleasant  momin',  and  he  jest 
rapped  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  walked  in. 

1  guess  he  didn't  see  Josiah,  the  lounge  bein'  kinder  be- 
hind the  door ;  but  he  seemed  dretful  tickled  to  see  me— 
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ticklcder  fur  than  I  was.  Though,  liavin*  my  mission  \1\ 
view,  I  used  him  well,  ai)d  sot  him  a  chair.  But  little 
did  I  think  what  was  before  me ;  little  did  I  think  what 
the  awfulness  of  his  first  words  to  me  would  be.  He 
hadn't  been  in  that  house  five  minutes,  for  I  know  I  had 
only  jest  hung  up  my  dish-cloth  (for  knowin'  what  a 
tussle  of  principle  was  ahead  of  me,  and  feelin'  ao  if  I 
should  need  all  my  strength  in  the  conflict,  I  left  the 
heaviest  of  my  dishes  to  wash  at  noon,  for  the  first  time 
in  over  fourteen  months). 

Wall,  if  you  can  believe  it,  jest  as  I  got  that  dish-cloth 
hung  up,  that  man,  with  no  phraseoligies  or  excuses  or 
anything,  that  man  up  and  says : 

'  I  have  heard,  and  I  see  for  myself,  that  you  are  a  very 
smart  woman,  and  you  could  do  wonders  in  the  true 
church  if  you  was  married  to  some  leadin'  man, — to  me, 
for  instance,'  says  he,  bold  as  brass,  *  or  was  sealed  to  me,' 
says  he,  spittin'  hard  onto  the  floor.  But  that  man 
hadn't  hardly  got  that  seal  and  that  tobacco- juice  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  Josiah  Allen  sprung  up  and  leveled  that 
broom-stick  at  him  with  a  deadly  aim.  I  sprung  forward 
and  threw  the  end  of  the  broom-stick  up  jest  in  time  to 
save  the  elder's  life.  I  forced  him  to  desist,  I  and  the 
stitch ;  for  truly  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him.  The 
stitch  griped  him  awful,  and  he  sank  back  with  a  agon- 
izin*  groan. 

I  wanted  Josiah  to  stay  his  hand  and  the  broom-stick  for 
two  reasons.  One  was,  I  didn't  want  the  Elder  killed  quite 
BO  quick — not  till  after  I  had  had  a  chance  to  convert 
him.  And  another  reason  was,  I  thought  of  my  ueep 
agony  and  a  Widder  Bump,  and  thinkses  I  to  myself, 
though  the  medicine  is  fearful  to  administer,  as  gaulin' 
and  bitter  as  wormwood  and  sicuta  biled  down  in  tar 
and  vinegar,  still  I  felt  it  was  what  my  companion  needed 
to  show  him  the  nefariousness  and  heniousness  of  Mormon- 
Um,  in  its  true  light. 
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1  wouldn't  in  his  present  weakness  of  mind  and  l>ack 
throw  the  Widder  Bump  in  his  face,  as  I  might  have  done. 
Some  pardners  would  have  jest  turned  round  on  him,  as 
he  lay  there  on  that  lounge,  and  throwed  that  woman  full 
and  square  in  his  face.  But  I  didn't.  I  see  he  was  a  suf- 
ferin*  enough  without  that.  He  was  a  takin*  the  matter  to 
himself  like  a  blister,  as  anybody  has  got  to,  in  order  to 
feel  the  smart.  A  blister  don't  draw  half  so  powerful, 
nor  feel  half  so  bad,  when  it  is  on  somebody  else'es  back, 
as  it  does  when  it  is  on  our'n. .  He  was  a  meditatin'  how 
it  would  seem  to  bis  heart  to  lose  the  companion  of  his 
youth  and  middle  age.  He  was  a  eatin'  of  that  sass  which 
ganders  think  is  quite  good  for  geese  to  eat.  He  was 
seeing  now  how  it  would  relish  to  a  gander.  I  pitied 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  his  looks  was  such. 

But  Elder  Judas  Wart  had  no  such  feelin's  of  pity  and 
sympathy,  and  bein'  excited  by  Josiah's  ragin  wrath, 
and  maddened  by  the  broom-stick,  he  spoke  out,  in  a 
angry,  sarcastical  tone : 

*  Your  husband  felt  different  on  this  subject  last  spring. 
He  seemed  almost  inclined  at  one  time  to  take  to  himself 
another  helpmate.     There  was  a  certain  widder,  there' — 

'  You  lie,  sir ! '  says  Josiah,  springin*  up  to  his  feet. 
*  There  wuzn't  no  widder  there,    and  I  never  was  there. 

'  Never  was  where  ? '  says  I,  in  a  awful  voce ;  for  curi- 
osity and  various  other  emotions  was  a  hunchin'  me,  as 
hard  as  ever  a  woman  was  hunched  by  'em. 

*  I  never  was  anywhere  I  I  never  was  to  their  meetin's, 
nor  to  nowhere  else.' 

'  Where  wuz  you,  then  ?'  says  I,  in  that  same  strange 
voice. 

'  I  told  you  I  wuzn't  nowhere,  didn't  I  ? '  he  yelled  out 
in  fearful  axents. 

But  Elder  Judas  Wart  went  right  on  a  talkin'  to  ma, 
•tiddy  as  fate,  and  as  hard  to  be  turned  round  as  she, 

*  He  seemed  then  to  look  at  the  Widder' — 
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'  I  nover  looked  at  a  widder  1    I  never  see  non«  1  .  I 
never  see  a  widder  in  mj'  life!' 
Says  I :  '  Josiah  Allen,  be  calm  ! ' 

*  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  calm  !  And  I  tell  yoa  there  hain't 
no  widders  there — nor  hain't  never  been  any — nor  no 
where  else — nor  I  never  heard  of  any.' 

He  was  delerious,  and  I  see  that  he  was.  But  Elder 
Judas  Wart  kep'  right  on,  with  a  haughty,  proud  axent : 

*  He  seemed  then  to  look  favorably  upon  the  widder 
I  have  lately  espoused.  The  Widder  Bump ;  don't  you 
remember  her  ? 

*  No !  I  don't  remember  no  such  widder,  and  I  don't  bo- 
KeTe  there  was  any  by  that  name.* 

'  Why,'  says  T, '  Josiah  Allen,  she  made  that  coat  you 
have,  got  on.     Don't  you  remember  it  ? ' 

*  No  !  I  don't !  She  didn't  make  it !  It  wuzn't  made  ! 
I  novf^r  had  none.' 

*  Why,  Josiah  Allen,'  says  I,  *  what  will  become  of  you 
if  you  tell  such  stories  V 

'  There  won't  nothin'  become  of  me,  nor  never  will  ; 
there  never  has  nothin'  become  of  me.' 

But  jest  as  he  said  this,  the  stitch  ketciied  him  agin 
powerful  and  strong,  and  he  sung  down  on  the  lounge,  a 
groanin'  violent. 

I  see  he  was  delerious  with  pain  ol  body,  and  furdeA»^r, 
more  agonizin'  pain  of  mind,  contrition,  shame,  irmorse, 
and  various  other  emotions. 

And  then,  oh,  the  strength  and  power  of  woman's  Je^e  I  As 
that  man  lay  there,  with  all  his  past  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness brought  out  before  me,  stricken  with  agony,  remorse, 
and  stitches,  I  loved  him,  and  I  pitied  him.  I  felt  that 
devoted,  yearnin',  tender  feelin'  for  him  to  that  extent 
that  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  if  it  were  possible  I  could 
take  that  stitch  upon  me,  and  bear  it  onward  myself,  and 
relieve  my  pardner.  Woman's  love  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
a  holy  thmg,  but  curious,  very. 
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I  reviled  my  pardner  not,  but  covered  him  tenderly  up 
with  my  old  woolen  shawl,  sot  the  broomstick  up  against 
the  lounge,  and  he  lay  there  and  never  said  another  word, 
only  at  intervals — when  a  pain  of  uncommon  size  would 
ketch*  him  in  his  back  or  conscience,  he  would  groan  loud 
and  agonizin'.  But  I  see  it  was  no  use  to  argue  with  him 
then  about  the  Widder  Bump. 

But  if  you'll  believe  it,  I  can't  make  him  to  this  day 
say  nothin'  different.  I  have  had  a  great  many  talks 
with  him  on  the  subject^  but,  he  says,  '  She  is  a  woman 
h   never  see.* 

And  t.'ie  nearest  1  ever  mp.de  him  own  up  to  it  was  once 
when  I  had  talked  real  good  to  him,  talked  to  him  about 
his  past  wickedness  and  tottlin'  morals,  and  told  him  how 
I  knew  his  morals  was  straightened  and  propped  up  now 
good  and  sound,  and  his  affections  stabled  and  firm  sot 
where  they  should  be  sot.  I  talked  awful  good  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  sort  o*  melted  down.  And  he  owned 
up  '  that  it  did  seem  to  him  as  if  he  had  heard,  when  he 
was  a  child,  of  a  woman  by  that  name,  that  live  some- 
where near  here,  it  was  either  that  name  or  Bumper — he 
couldn't  for  his  life  teil  which.' 

And  I  gin  up  then.  Truly  there  are  strange  pages  in  a 
man's  nater,  filled  with  curious  language,  curiouser  than 
conundrums :  who  can  read  'em  ? 

As  I  said,  havin'  the  ai  n  in  my  mind  that  I  did  have, 
liavin'  a  desire  to  let  Josiah  Allen  get  a  full  taste  of  that 
sass  that  he  as  well  as  other  ganders  find  is  fur  different 
to  eat  themselves,  and  to  stand  haughtily  on  one  leg  (to 
foUer  out  the  gander  simely)  and  see  their  mates  eat  it. 
Havin'  a  desire  to  let  him  get  a  full  glimpse  of  the  awful 
depth  and  blackness  and  horror  of  the  abyss  he  had  sus- 
pended himself  over,  I  did  not  rebuke  Elder  Judas  Wart 
iis  I  should,  had  it  not  been  for  that.  I  merely  told  him, 
when  he  said  sunthin'  agin  about  my  bein'  sealed  to  him 
— I  merely  said  to  him,  with  dignity  and  firmuesa : 
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Says  I,  *  If  you  say  that  word  seal  to  me  ag^in,  I'll  seal 
ou  in  a  way  you  won't  never  want  to  be  sealed  I '  Says 
,  in  still  more  awful  tones,  glancin'  at  the  bilin'  teakettle, 
*  If  you  say  that  word  to  me  agin  in  my  house,  I'll  scald 
you,  if  it  is  the  last  work  I  ever  do  in  my  life,  and  I  *m 
hung  for  it  the  next  minute.' 

My  face  was  red ;  I  was  fearfully  excited  with  my  al- 
most giant  eflfoi'ts  to  control  myself.  To  think  that  he 
Ahould  dare  to  approach  me !  me !  Josiah  Allen's  wife ! 
with  his  infamous  offer.  He  see  that  my  looks  was  gettin* 
*errible  and  scareful,  and  he  hastened  to  say : 
i  meant  it  in  a  religious  way.* 

And  I  was  that  excited  and  mad,  that  I  spoke  right 
up  and  says,  *  Wall !  I'll  scald  you  in  a  religious  way ;' 
and  I  added,  in  a  firm,  low  tone,  *  But  I'll  bet  a  cent 
you  won't  never  want  to  be  scalded  agin  as  long  as  you 
Uvo.' 

Says  he,  in  a  sort  of  apologizin',  meachin*  way,  '  It  la 
my  religion  to  marry  various  wives.* 

*  Wall,'  says  I,  still  clingin'  to  my  simely,  as  great  oriters 
always  do,  *  It  is  my  religion  to  scald  you,  if  you  don't  stop 
your  insultin'  talk  instantly  and  to  once  1  You  can't  talk 
no  such  stuff  in  the  house  of  her  who  was  once  Smith,' 
says  I,  glancin'  agin  at  the  teakettle,  and  steppin'  up  a 
little  nearer  to  it. 

*  Be  composed,  mum,'  says  he,  a  hitchin'  up  his  chair  a 
little  nearer  the  door ;  *  be  composed  1  I  was  speakin'  in 
a  strictly  religious  sense.* 

Says  I,  '  You  can't  never  make  me  think  a  crime  can 
be  committed  religiously.*  And  agin  I  looked  longin'ly 
at  that  teakettle. 

*  Compose  yourself  down,  mum,  and  let  us  argue  for  a 
brief  spell,'  says  he. 

His  tone  was  dort  o'  implorin'  and  beseechin.*  And  he 
took  a  plug  of  tobacco  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  bit  a 
great  chew  otfen  it,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth,  I  s'pose  to 
try  to  show  off  and  make  himself  attractive*    Bu<  good 
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land  !  how  foolish  it  wani  in  him.  He  didn't  look  ^li^  n 
weil  to  me  as  he  did  before,  and  that  hain't  s&ym*  but  jn 
very  little,  a  very  little  indeed. 

He  wadded  the  tobacco  all  up  on  one  side  of  his  mouth 
till  his  cheek  stood  out  some  like  a  wen,  *nd  the  tobacco - 
juice  started  and  run  down  on  each  side  of  his  chin.  And 
so.  havin'  fixed  himself,  I  s'pose,  so  his  looks  suited  hinv 
he  says  agin : 

*  Less  argue  the  subject.* 

I  see  that  here  was  the  chance  I  had  wanted  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  iniquity.  I  see  that  Duty  was  leiidin* 
a  war-horse  up  in  front  of  me  all  saddled  end  bridled, 
ready  for  me  to  mount  and  career  onward  nobly  on  tho 
path  of  Rigiit. 

I  see  that  Duty  was  holdin'  in  this  charger  by  the  mar- 
tingills  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  she  was  holdin 
out  a  pair  of  spurs  to  me.  And  though  never,  never,  did 
a  war-horse  look  so  prancin'  and  dangerous  to  me,  knd 
never  did  spurs  look  so  heavy  and  sharp  and  tejus  to  my 
aching  heels,  yet  Josiah  Allen's  wife  is  not  one  to  turn 
)ack  to  duty's  call — ^no,  my  desire  to  battle  with  the 
wrong,  my  martyrous  spirit  curbed  me  in  and  let  mo 
hear  him  talk. 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  in  the  first  place  he 
wanted  to  lay  before  me  the  rise,  progress,  and  glory  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  Says  he,  '  In  the  first  place,  you 
know,  mum,  that  God  made  a  distinct  revelation  to  us. 
Our  bible  was  found  written  on  plates  of  gold.  Them 
plates ' — 

I  am  naturally  very  well-bread.  And  thinkin'  mebby 
it  would  influence  him  towards  the  right,  I  didn't  lay  out 
to  interrupt  him,  or  disturb  his  arguments,  till  he  had  got 
through  presentin*  of  'em.  But  the  idee  of  such  impostur£> 
— ^imposture  in  the  name  of  God — so  worked  on  me,  that 
I  spoke  right  out,  in  a  firm,  dignified  tone,  but  yary 
solemn : 
^    '  £ldor  Judas  Wart,  you  jest  pass  them  plates ' 
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Says  he :  *  Why  should  I  pass  'em  ?  The  revelation  of 
God  is  written  on  'em.* 

*  Revelation  ! '  says  I.  *  I  should  jest  as  soon  go  into 
my  buttery,  and  read  my  meat  plates  and  platters,  as  to 
read  'em.  I  should  find  jest  as  much  of  a  revelation  on 
*eui.'  And  agin  I  says,  with  dignity :  *  You  pass  them 
plates.' 

Says  he  :  '  I  won't  pass  em.*  And  he  begun  agin,  in  a 
sort  of  a  boastin'  way :  '  September  22,  1^27,  the  angel 
Moroni  placed  in  Joseph  Smith's  hand  our  Mormon  bible, 
or  that  is,  the  plates,  that  * — 

Says  I :  *  Hain't  I  told  you  to  pass  them  plates  ?  Your 
bible  is  a  romance  writ  by  Solomon  Spaulding  jest  for 
fun,  jest  to  see  how  near  he  could  write  like  the  bible. 
And  it  is  a  powerful  lesson  to  me,  and  should  be  to  every- 
body, of  the  terrible  harvest  that  may  spring  up  from  one 
careless,  thoughtless  deed.  The  awful  consequences,  the 
sin,  and  the  woe  that  followed  that  one  irreverent, thought- 
less act  might  well  make  us  all  more  thoughtful,  more 
mindful  of  the  terrible  responsibility  that  follows  all  our 
acts,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest.  We  can't  shake 
oflf  that  personal  responsibility.  It  f oilers  us  tight  as  our 
shadders  even  into  our  hours  of  recreation,  showin'  us 
that  we  should  not  only  work  nobly,  but  recreate  nobly 
and  innocently  and  reverently.* 

*  But,*  says  he,  *  them  plates ' — 

But  I  was  so  rousted  up  with  my  emotions,  that  I  waved 
out  my  right  hand  with  awful  dignity,  and  says  I ; 

*  You  shall  pass  them  plates  * — 

And  I  held  firm  and  made  him  pass  'em.  And  he  went 
to  bringin'  up  the  miracles  that  had  been  done  by  the 
early  church — curing  the  lame  and  deaf,  healing  the  sick, 
and  et  cetery,  and  so  forth.  Says  he  :  *  I  have  heard  that 
you  are  a  woman  that  loves  reason  and  fair  play,*  and 
says  he,  *  yc  u  can't  get  over  those  miracles,  can  you  ?  * 

Says  I  candidly : '  I  don't  want  to  get  over  no  miracles, 
and  hain't  tri«d  to.    But  I  c«n  say  with  the  poet,  that  so 
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far  as  V.elicvin  of  "em  is  concerned,  miracles  is  suntliin'  1 
had  ruther  see  done  myself  than  to  hear  of  'em.  Howsum- 
ever,  I  hain't  a  goin*  to  say  that  you  hain't  done  *em.  As 
to  healin'  the  sick,  the  wonderful  power  and  magnetism 
one  strong  mind  can  exert  over  a  weaker  one,  when  the 
weaker  one  has  perfect  faith  in  it,  has  a  great  many  times 
perfoiTned  deeds  that  looked  miracilas,  out  of  the  Mormon 
church,  and  most  probable  in  it.  But  even  if  you  have 
raised  the  dead,  which  I  don't  think  you  claim  you  have 
done,  it  would  make  me  no  more  a  believer  in  Mormon- 
ism  ;  for  we  read  of  a  woman  not  religious,  who  did  that. 
And  I  never  hankered  after  keepin'  company  with  Miss 
Endor,  or  wanted  to  neighbor  with  her,  or  appear  like 
her.* 

*  You  are  unreasonable,  mum/  says  he. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  be,'  says  I.  '  1  have  allowed  all  j^ou 
want  me  to,  and  more  too.     What  more  can  you  want  ? ' 

*  You  deride  our  holy  church.  Our  church  foundered 
on  the  Commandments  of  God.* 

'  Which  one  ? '  says  I  enquirin'ly. 

*  Which  one  ?  *  says  he  haughtily,  '  Every  one  of  *em ; 
every  one  of  *em.* 

*  Wall,'  says  I  calmly  and  reasonably,  but  with  quite  a 
lot  of  dignity,  *  we'll  see.*  And  I  was  risin'  up  to  go  and 
get  the  Bible  offen  thb  stand,  for  I  was  determined  he 
should  see  *em  in  black  and  white,  when  he  spoke  out 
haughtily  and  proudly : 

*  Keep  your  seat,  mum ;  keep  your  seat.  T  have  the 
Bible  here  in  my  breast  pocket.  Our  church  bein'  foun- 
dered on  the  Commandments,  leanin'  up  against  'em  as  we 
do  for  all  our  strength  and  safety,  I  don't  depend  on  Bibles 
layin*  round  loose  on  stands,  and  so  forth.  I  carry  a  copy 
all  the  time  right  over  my  heart,  or  pretty  near  over  it— - 
on  the  left  side  of  my  vest,  anyway.' 

Says  I :  *  There  is  different  ways  of  carryin*  things  in 
the  heart.  But  that  is  a  deep  subject,  and  I  will  not  begiii 
to  episode  upon  it,  for  if  I  should  begin,  no  knowin'  how 
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fur  I  should  episode  to,  but  will  merely  say  tlmi  xhoro  is 
other  ways  of  carryin'  things  in  your  heart  besides  carry- 
in'  *em  in  your  vest  pocket.  But  howsumever,  read  off 
the  first  one.*     And  he  read  it : 

*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.* 

He  read  it  oflf  jest  like  a  text.  And  the  minute  he 
stopped  I  began  to  talk  on  it  a  good  deal  like  preachin', 
only  shorter ;  but  with  jest  about  the  same  dignity  and 
mean  that  preachers  have. 

Says  I,  in  that  firm,  preachin*  tone  :  *  You  have  made 
Brigham  Young  a  God.  Your  preacher,  whom  you  call  a 
'''  model  saint,"  openly  avowed  that  he  was  God.  You 
have  pretended  to  believe,  and  have  taught  to  the  people 
his  blasphemus  doctrine  that  he  had  power  to  save  souls 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  or  to  shut  *em  out  of  it.'  Says 
I :  *  I  could  spread  out  this  awful  idee,  and  cover  hours 
with  it,  and  then  not  make  it  very  fchin,  either ;  there  is 
so  mufh  that  could  be  said  on  the  awfulness  of  it.  But  I 
have  got  nine  more  jobs  jest  like  it  ahead  on  me  to  tackle, 
BO  enough,  and  suffice  it  to  say,  fetch  on  your  next  one. 

He  was  goin'  to  branch  out  and  say  sunthin',  but  I 
held  to  my  first  idee,  and  wouldn't  let  him.  I  told  him  if 
I  argued  with  him  at  all,  he  had  got  to  read  those  Com- 
mandments off  jest  like  texts,  and  let  me  preach  on  'em. 
I  told  him  af  "r  I  got  through  with  'em,  then  he  could  rise 
up  and  explain  his  mind,  and  talk  ;  but  jest  at  present  it 
was  the  coniraands  of  God  I  wanted  to  hear — not  the 
words  of  Elder  Judas  Wart.  And  I  held  firm,  and  made 
him.  And  when  he  would  begin  to  argue  I  would  call  for 
another  one,  and  kep*  him  at  it. 

*  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  * 
•  *  *  thou  shaJt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor 
serve  them' — 

Says  I :  '  You  have  done  that  and  worse.  You  have 
worehipped  and  revered  an  image  of  clay — rather  weak 
dlay,  too,  though  held  up  by  a  mighty  will  and  ambition. 
Why,  most  anybody  would  say  that  a  graven  image  would 
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be  sounder  than  he  was — more  sort  o'  solul  and  substan- 
tial. Anyway,  it  wouldn't  wobble  round  as  he  wobbled, 
preachin'  one  thing  to-day,  and  denyin'  it  to-morrow,  jest 
as  his  own  interests  dictated.  And  the  graven  image 
wouldn't  have  been  so  selfish  and  graspin  and  unscnipu- 
lous.  It  would  have  been  fur  honester,  and  wouldn't  have 
wanted  more'n  a  hundred  wives.  But  that  image  of  clay, 
such  as  it  was,  you  sot  up  and  worshipped,  and  you 
needn't  deny  it.' 

He  didn't  try  to.  He  knew  it  wouldn't  be  no  use  to, 
and  says  he : 

*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.* 

Says  I,  in  a  firm,  awful  axent,  '  You  have  taken  it  in 
vain,  the  weakest  kind  of  vanity,  and  you  have  taken  it 
wickedly,  the  wickedest  kind  of  wickedness,  in  darin*  to 
commit  this  sin  in  the  name  of  God.' 

Says  he,  'Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.' 

Says  I,  *  You  have  kept  it  holy,  by  teachin'  this  unholy 
sin.  By  assemblin*  at  the  tabernacle  to  listen  to  words 
so  low,  and  vulgar  and  weak  that  they  would  be  con- 
temptible, if  they  were  not  so  wicked  and  blasphemous.* 

Says  he,  *  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.'  He  spoke 
up  awful  quick  and  some  haughty.  He  felt  what  I  had 
said,  I  knew  it  by  his  mean,  and  he  seemed  to  read  this 
with  a  air  as  if  this  was  sunthin*  he  could  lean  aginst 
hard,  and  nobody  could  hender  its  bein*  a  support  to  him. 
He  looked  sort  o'  independent  and  overbearm'  at  me  as 
he  finished  readin'  it,  and  he  spit  on  the  floor  in  a  sort  of 
a  proud  way. 

But  I  went  right  on,  in  a  deep  and  impressive  axent, 
and  says  I,  *  You  have  made  that  commandment  impos- 
sible for  your  children  to  follow.  You  have  wickedly 
deprived  your  children  of  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  sa- 
cred things  in  life.  A  child's  right  to  honor  the  parents 
they  love,  and  feel  it  their  duty  fo  reverence  ;  but  how 
can  anybody,  unless  he  is  a  fool  or  a  luny,  honor  what 
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hain't  honorable  ?  How  can  a  cbild  honor  &  parent  whose 
hands  are  stained  with  innocent  blood,  who  is  enriched 
by  theft  and  rapine,  who  is  living  in  open  shame — in  open 
defiance  to  the  commonest  rules  of  morality — who  breaks 
all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  calls  it  religion.' 

Says  he,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill.* 

Says  I,  *  The  teachers  of  your  religion  isay,  Thou  sTialt 
kill,  if  it  is  for  the  safety  and  enrichment  of  the  Mormon 
church.  And,  following  their  commands  instead  of  God's, 
you  killed  one  hundred  and  20  innocent  men,  wimmen, 
and  children  in  one  day.  And  how  many  other  murdera 
have  been  committed  by  orders  of  your  church,  in  those 
lonely  deserts  and  mountain  roads  and  canyons,  will 
never  be  known  till  the  searchin'  light  of  the  great  day 
of  doom  reveals  all  secret  things.  Why,'  says  I, '  Brigham 
Young  taught  that  Mormons  should  shed  each  other's  blood 
for  the  remission  of  sins.' 

He  looked  meachin',  very.  He  didn't  try  to  argue  on 
this — ^he  couldn't,  for  he  knew  I  could  prove  what  I  had 
said.  And  he  looked  meachiner  yet,  as  he  read  the  next 
one : 

*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.* 

Says  I, '  The  hull  Mormon  church  is  built  up  on  the 
ruins  of  this  broken  commandment,  and  you  know  it. 
And  you  teach  this  doctrine,  that  the  more  pieces  yoa 
break  this  commandment  into,  the  higher  it  is  goin'  to 
boost  you  up  into  heaven.  The  meaner  and  lower  you 
be  on  earth,  the  higher  place  you  will  have  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom—' 

Says  he,  mterruptin'  of  me  with  a  look  of  fearful  meach 
restin'  on  his  eyebrow,  and  speakin'  up  dretful  quick : 

'That  shal  not  steal.' 

Says  I,  *  Your  church  teaches,  "  thou  shalt  steal."  And 
you  have  to  do  it  too,  and  you  know  it.' 

Says  he,  *  Thou  shijt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neigliber,* 
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Says  I,  *  Ask  the  unhappy  Gentiles  who  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  or  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  Mormon 
church,  whether  the  Mormon  commandment,  "  Thou  shcdt 
bear  false  witness  thy  neighber,"  has  not  been  followed, 
too,  to  the  death.* 

*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  * — and  he  said  over  the  hull  on 
•em— wife,  property,  and  maidservant. 

Says  I,  'Your  church  teaches  thou  shalt  covet  *cm 
every  one  of  *em,  and  get  *em,  too,  the  hull  on  'em — wife, 
property,  and  maidservant,  'specially  the  maidservant.' 

He  quailed.  And  right  there,  while  he  was  a  quailin*, 
I  spoke,  and  says  coldly : 

'  Now,  Elder  Judas  Wart,  you  have  read  off  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  one  by  one,  and  I  havv3  preached  on 
'em ;  now  tell  me,  and  tell  me  plain,  which  one  do  you 
lean  on  the  hardest  ?' 

Says  he,  *  As  it  were — that  is,  you  know — * 

*  No  I'  says  I,  with  dignity,  •  I  don't  know,  nor  you 
don't  nuther.' 

Says  he,  'I — that  is — ^you — ^you  are  unreasonable,  mum.' 
And  he  looked  curious,  and  spit  fiercely  onto  the  stone 
hearth  and  the  floor. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  be,'  says  I.  '  I  sot  out  in  this  talk 
with  principles  as  hefty  as  I  ever  hefted  in  my  life,  and 
if  I  am't  a  good  judge  of  the  common  heft  of  principles, 
nobody  ever  was.  *  Why,*  says  I,  *  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  my  sect  has  for  years  been  held  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
any  earthly  object,  exceptin*  my  Josiah.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  and  tell  you  plain,  that  I  have  laid  awake  nights  a 
thinkin'  over  what  my  sect  has  endured  a  settin'  under 
that  Mormon  church.  And  daytimes  I  have  sot  a  knittin' 
and  thought  of  the  agonies  of  them  female  wimmen  till 
there  wuzn't  a  dry  eye  in  my  head,  and  I  couldn't  tell  for 
for  my  life  whether  1  was  a  seamin'  or  a  knittin'  plain,  or 
what  I  was  a  doin*.  For  of  all  the  sufferin's  my  sect  has 
suffered  from  the  hands  of  man,  this  doctrine  of  polygamy 
is  the  very  crown,  the  crown  of  thorns.     Other  wrongs 
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and  woes  have  spilto  the  earth  for  her  time  and  agin,  but 
this  destroys  her  hope  of  heaven.  When  other  i^orrows 
and  wrongs  broke  her  heart,  killed  her,  she  conld  still 
look  to  the  time  when  she  could  take  the  hand  of  Death, 
the  Healer,  and  he  would  lead  her  into  Repose,  give  her 
the  peace  earth  had  denied  her.  She  could  think  that  all 
her  burdens  of  sorrows  and  wrongs  would  drop  from  her 
into  the  grave  ;  and  in  that  land  where  all  teara  are  wiped 
away — that  land  of  eternal  beauty — of  sweet  consolation 
for  the  weary — she  could  find  rest.  But  this  last  hope  of 
the  brokenhearted,  your  accursed  doctrine  has  destroyed. 
Your  infamous  belief  teaches  that  if  a  woman  won't  do 
wrong,  won't  submit  to  man's  tyrannical  will  on  earth, 
commit  sin  for  his  sake,  he  won't  let  her  go  to  heaven  ! 
Good  land  I*  says  I,  '  It  makes  me  sweat  to  think  on't.' 
And  I  wiped  my  forward  on  my  apron. 

Says  he :  *  As  it  were  you  know.* 

*No,  1  don^t  know  it,'  says  I  warmly.  *Nor  I  nevei 
shall  know  it.* 

Says  he :  *  And  so  forth,  and  so  on.* 

He  acted  embarassed  and  skairt,  as  well  he  might. 
"Why,  the  abomination  of  their  doctrine  is  so  abominable, 
that  when  it  is  presented  to  'em  in  a  eloquent,  high-toned 
way  b)  a  woman  who  talks  but  little,  but  that  little  ear- 
nest and  deep;  when  she  places  it  before  'em in  the  axent 
she  always  handles  when  talkin'  on  principle,  and  with 
the  soarin*,  deep  look  of  her  spectacles  she  always  uses 
on  them  occasions — why  it  is  enough  to  skair  anybody  to 
death. 

But  in  a  moment  or  so  he  sort  o'  rousted  up,  and  says 
he: 

'  If  you  think  so  much  of  female  wimmenas  you  say  you 
do,  I  should  think  you  would  think  about  what  the  posi- 
tion of  these  plural  wives  would  be  if  polygimy  were 
abolished.  What  would  th  /  be  thought  of  ?  What 
would  they  be  ? ' 

Says  I,  in  awful  tones :  *  What  be  they  now  ? ' 
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*  Wall,*  days  he,  'if  they  should  be  devorced  they  wouldn't 
be  looked  upon  as  they  are  now/ 

*  No,'  says  I,  *  that  is  very  true  ;  they  wouldn't,  not  at 
all,  not  by  me.* 

Says  he :  *  They  would  be  looked  down  upon  more.* 
Says  I,  with  dignity :  *  Stoppin*  sinnin*  hadn't  ort  to 
make  anybody  thought  less  on,'  says  I.    *  That  hain't 
accordin'  to  my  creed  or  my  skripter.' 

Says  he  :  *  If  they  was  divorced  their  situation  would 
be  very  painful  and  humiliatin'.' 

Says  I,  very  dryly  :  *  It  is  now,  in  my  estimation.* ' 
Says  he :  '  Look  at  the  position  of  the  children  of  these 
unions,  that  would  be  left  fatherless.     What  a  sad  scene 
it  would  be ;  helpless  infancy  made  a  mark  for  contumely 
and  sneers ;  babyhood  blamed,  scorned.* 

Says  I :  *  They  wouldn't  be  scorned,  not  by  anybody 
whose  scorn  would  be  worth  havin'.  Nobody  but  a  fool 
or  a  luny  is  in  the  habit  of  blamin'  folks  for  doin'  what 
they  can't  help  doin',  and  bein'  what  they  can't  help  bein'. 
Blame  the  children  !  Why,  good  land ! '  says  I,  *  I  should 
jest  as  soon  set  out  and  scold  a  mornin'-glory  or  a  white 
violet  for  the  looks  of  the  ground  they  sprung  from.  God's 
own  purity  is  writ  in  the  clear  eyes  of  babyhood,  and  in 
the  blue  heart  of  them  mornin'-glories.  Blossoms  of  light, 
mornin'-glories,  springin',  God  knows  how  or  why,  out  of 
the  black  mould,  out  of  darkness  and  decay.  Who  could 
look  scoffin'ly  or  irreverently  on  'euL  o\  on  them  other 
blossoms  of  innocence,  springin*  as  mysteriously  from  as 
dark  a  soil,  and  touched  by  the  hand  of  God  with  as  pure 
and  divine  a  beauty.* 

*  Unpractical,  unpractical  female,  led  away  as  females 
ever  are  by  sympathies  and  views  of  right  and  wyong. 
Oh  !  thank  Heaven !  thank  Heaven  !  such  dangerous  qua- 
lities are  not  incorporated  into  politics.  I  should  tremble 
for  the  nation  if  it  were  so.' 

And  agin  he  looked  fiercely  at  the  stove-hearth. 
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*  Unpractical  female,  what  would  become  of  the  children 
left,  as  it  were,  fatherless  ? ' 

Says  I :  '  If  the  parents  of  the  children  are  rich  enough, 
let  *em  support  'em  ;  and  the  poor  ones — I  know  a  man 
who  will  adopt  the  hull  lot,  and  be  glad  of  the  chance,' 
says  I  proudly.  *  It  is  a  uncle  of  mine,  a  uncle  I  am  proud 
to  own.  Samuel  is  his  name,  and  nobility  and  generosity 
is  his  nater.*  Says  I :  *  Let  these  children,  and  the  wim- 
men,  if  necessary,  be  took  care  of  by  the  government,  and 
let  the  evil  end  with  this  generation.* 

*  But  what  would  the  position  of  these  wimmen  be  in 
society ;  what  would  they  be  ?  * 

*  What  be  they  now  ? '  says  I  agin.  And  I  snapped  out 
that  '  now '  considerable  snappish,  for  I  was  gettin'  a 
good  deal  wore  out  with  him.  Says  I :  *  You  seem  to 
think  it  would  be  the  death-blow  to  their  reputation  to 
stop  sinnin',  stop  livin'  in  wickedness ;  but  there  is  where 
you  and  I  diflfer.    I  should  think  as  much  agin  of  'em.' 

And  says  I :  *  If  a  evil  is  a  goin'  to  stop,  it  has  got  to 
begin  to  stop  sometime,  or  else  it  won't  never  get  stopped. 
More  of  these  unholy  unions  h^ve  taken  place  durin'  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Powerful  eflforts  are  bein'  made  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  power  of  the  system.  And  it  must  either  be  stopped, 
or  else  go  on  widening  and  spreading,  and  destroying  this 
beautiful  new  world  as  it  destroyed  so  many  other  strong, 
proud  nations  that  were  glorious  in  the  past.'  Says  I :  'Can 
set  still  and  see  it  go  on,  and  can  Josiah  set  still,  and 
other  female  pardners,  and  other  Josiahs,  and  not  long  to 
lift  a  hand  to  turn  back  this  flood  of  woe  and  desolation  ?  * 

Here  Josiah  groaned  aloud.  He  had  his  thoughts  there 
on  that  lounge,  though  he  lay  middlin'  still  His  thoughts 
goared  him  worse  than  that  stitch  did,  ten  times  over. 
And  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  my  feelin's  for  him  are  such ; 
and  I  brought  his  name  in  in  a  friendly  way,  just  because 
my  love  for  him  was  so  strong,  and  I  forgive  him  so- 
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Says  1 :  '  Elder  Judas  Wart,  I  won't  take  you  back  to 
the  old  Jewish  nations,  round  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
roundabout  ways,  as  I  might  do,  and  as  some  wimmen 
who  are  more  talkative  than  I  be  probable  would,  and 
show  you  all  the  way  the  ruins  of  tne  nations  ruined  by 
thiscrimeof  poiygimy.  But  I  am  a  woman  whosaysbut  little, 
but  that  little  I  mean,  and  I  will  merely  hold  up  Turkey 
before  you.  And  while  I  am  holdin'  up  that  Turkey,  I 
will  merely  mention  the  fact  to  you,  that  ypu  and  every- 
body else  knows,  and  that  Turkey  knows  it  well,  and  if  it 
should  speak  up  and  own  the  truth  it  would  say  that  it 
was  the  effects  of  this  system  that  made  it  so  weak  and 
impotent.  Weaker  as  a  nation  than  our  old  turkey-gob- 
bler ;  fur  weaker  than  a  hen-turkey.  (I  make  use  of  the 
gobbler  as  a  poeticai  metafor,  and  would  wish  to  be  so 
underatood.) 

'  Will  not  America  and  Josiahs  heed  these  warnin's  ?  * 
says  I,  lookin'  right  up  at  the  ceilin*,  in  a  rapped  way. 

*  Will  they  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  doom  that  rises 
from  the  ruins  of  other  nations,  glorious  and  proud  and 
strong  in  the  past,  that  has  crumbled  into  ashes  from  the 
effects  of  this  sin  ?  Will  they  not,'  I  went  on  in  a  still 
more  rapped,  eloquent  way,  'will  they  not  bend  down  their 
ears  and  hear  the  wail  of  wamin'  that  seems  to  float  along 
over  the  dust  of  the  desert  from  old  Babylon  herself, 
warnin'  to  this  new,  fresh,  western  world  to  escape  this 
enervatin',  destroyin*  sin,  and  escape  her  doom  ?  Will  not 
America  and  Josiahs  take  wamin*  by  the  fate  of  these 
nations  ?  or  will  they  go  on  in  careless  merriment  and 
feastin',  unheedin*  those  terrible  words  "  Toean !  mean !  ** 
writ  up  in  the  blue  vault  above,  till  it  is  too  late ;  till  the 
land  is  given  to  the  enimy ;  till  weakness,  ruin,  and  decay 
take  the  septer  from  Columbia's  tremblin*,  shakin'  grasp, 
and  rain  over  this  once  strong,  lovely  land.* 

I  sithed,  J.  almost  wept — I  was  so  fearfully  agitated-^ 
and  says  I :  '  If  this  threat'nin  doom  that  threatens  our 
beloved  land  is  to  be  averted,  if  this  evil  is  to  be  stopped. 
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when  is  there  a  better  time  than  the  present  to  stop  it  in, 
now,'  says  I,  wipin'  iny  eyes  on  my  apron,  *  now,  while 
America  has  got  me  to  lielp  her  ? '  And  agin  I  sithed,  and 
agin  I  ahnost  shed  tears,  and  wepi 

He  see  my  agitation,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Says 
he  :  '  You  seem  to  be  tender-hearted,  Josiah  Allen's  wife, 
and  to  have  a  great  affection  for  the  female  sect,  and  yet 
you  don't  seem  to  think  of  the  hearts  that  would  be 
wrung  by  the  agony  of  seperation.  Why,'  says  he,  *  if 
they  should  depart  with  their  companions,  they  would  be 
unhappy.' 

Says  I,  look  in'  out  of  the  window,  fur  away  over  the 
tree-tops,  over  the  blue  lake  beyond — and  beyond — 

My  spectacles  seemed  to  look  very  fur  off.  They  had  a 
yery  deep  and  sort  o'  soarin  look  to  'era,  somewhat  happy 
and  somewhat  sorrowful  and  solemn.    And  says  1 : 

*  I  don't  know  as  there  has  any  law  ever  been  made,  in 
Heaven  or  on  earth,  that  we  had  got  to  be  happy.  There 
is  a  law  made  that  we  should  do  right,  should  not  do  evil, 
but  not  tliat  we  must  be  happy.  Why,  some  paths  we 
have  to  foller  lead  right  away  from  haj)piness.  And  *  says 
I,  still  lookin'  fur  off,  in  that  same  sort  of  a  solemn,  deep 
way : 

*  That  path  always  leads  to  something  better,  more 
beautiful,  more  divine.' 

*  What  can  be  better  than  happiness  ?  *  says  he,  in  a 
enquirin'  way. 

'  Blessedness ! '  says  T.  *  The  two  hain't  to  be  compared 
no  more  than  a  flower  growin'  out  of  earthly  soil  is  to  be 
compared  to  one  springin'  up  in  the  valleys  of  God.  One 
is  lit  with  earth's  sun,  and  the  other  is  shinin*  with 
Heaven's  own  light.     One  is  mortal,  the  other  immortal.' 

Says  he,  still  foUerin'  up  his  old  theme,  still  tryia*  to 
Kead  me  off  in  some  way : 

'  Wouldn't  you  be  sorry  for  these  females,  Josiah  Allen's 
wiie  ? ' 
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Says  I  firmly :  '  Tf  they  suffered  from  the  wronchin 
away  of  old  ties  I  should  be  sorry  for  'era  to  that  extent 
that  there  wouldn't  bo  a  sithe  left  in  my  breast,  nor  a  dry 
eyein  my  head.  At  the  same  time,if  they  made  the  sacrifice 
willin'ly,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  for  the  ransom  of  their  peo- 
ple, for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  peril,  my  very  sou) 
would  kneel  in  reverence  to  them,  and  they  should  be 
honored  by  all  as  those  who  come  out  of  great  tribula- 
tions. 

*  But,'  says  I,  in  a  slower,  more  thoughtful  way,  *  there 
is  different  kinds  of  tribulation^.  And  you  can  look  at 
subjects  with  the  sentimental  eye  of  your  specks,  and  then 
agin  you  can  turn  the  other  eye  onto  'em.  And  in  lookin* 
through  that  other  eye  at  'em,  you  might  possibly  see  that 
the  married  life  of  these  plural  wives  is  wretched — full 
of  jealousies,  divisions,  and  sizms. 

*  Woman's  love,  when  it  has  room  to  grow,  is  a  tremen- 
dous thing  to  spread  itself.  But  (still  lookin'  through  that 
common  sense  eye  of  our  specks)  we  would  say  that  the 
divine  plant  of  love  can't  grow  so  thrifty  in  one-twentieth 
part  of  a  man's  heart  as  it  could  in  a  more  expanded  and 
roomy  place.  We  would  say  (still  lookin'  through  that 
eye)  that  it  was  too  cramped  a  spot — some  like  growin'  a 
oak  in  a  bottle.  You  can  make  it  sprout ;  but  there  can't 
be  so  deep  roots  nor  so  strong  a  strength  to  it,  and  it 
wouldn't  take  nigh  so  much  of  a  pull  to  wrench  it  up  by 
the  roots. 

'  And  so,  to  foller  up  the  siniely,  as  simelys  ort  to  be 
foUered,  we  would  think  that  the  first  wife  i*  the  one 
who  would  suffer  most ;  she  who  thought  she  wtuj  marryin* 
a  hull  man,  who  dwelt  for  a  while  in  a  hull  heart,  and 
whose  affections,  therefore,  had  naturally  took  deep  root, 
and  spread  themselves.  We  would  say  (still  lookin* 
through  that  eye  of  the  speck,  and  still  follerin  up  simelys) 
that  she  is  the  one  who  would  be  most  wrung  with  agony.* 

*  Wall,'  says  Elder  Judas  Wart,  seeniin'ly  ketchin'  holu 
of  the  first  argument  that  presented  itself  in  front  of  hia 
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mind,  for  truly  he  didn't  seem  to  care  how  crooked  his 
argument  was,  nor  how  wobblin'.    Says  he : 

*  Sufferin'  is  a  divine  agent  to  draw  souls  heavenward. 

*  Yes,  heaven-sent  sufferin',*  says  I,  'will  draw  our  hearts 
up  nearer  to  the  heavenly  home  it  come  from.  But  when 
sufferin'  comes  up  from  below,  from  another  place,  scented 
with  brimstone,  and  loaded  with  iniquity,  it  will  do  its 
best  to  draw  us  down  to  it  where  it  come  from.* 

*Pain  sometimes  teaches  divine  lessons,'  says  Elder 
Judas  Wart.  And  I  never  see  a  mouth  puckered  and 
twisted  down  into  a  more  hypocritical  pucker  than  hisen 
was. 

Says  I :    *  Don't  you  s'pose  I  know  that  ?  *    And  then 
I  went  on  awful  eloquent,  and  grew  eloquenter  and  elo 
quenter  all  the  time  for  as  much  as  five  minutes  or  more, 
entirely  unbeknown  to  me,  not  thinkin'  who  was  there 
or  who  I  was  a  talkin*  to,  or  where,  or  when. 

*  Don't  I  know,'  says  I, '  that  no  soul  has  reached  its 
full  might,  no  soul  has  ever  really  lived,  till  it  has  learned 
to  bless  God  for  the  divine  ministry  of  sorrow  ?  Don't  J 
certainly  know  that  of  all  God's  angels  the  one  who 
brings  us  divinest  gifts  is  the  blessed  angel  of  Pain  ? ' 

I.zid  I  went  on  again,  in  that  fearfully  eloquent  way  of 
mine,  when  I  get  entirely  rousted  up  in  eloquence,  and 
know  not  where  I  am,  or  who  is  hearin'  of  me,  or  why,  or 
which : 

*  If  we  bar  this  angel  from  our  door,  resist  her  gentle 
voice  pleadin*  at  our  heart,  woe  be  to  us ;  for  she  can 
come  as  a  avenger,  or  destroyer.  But  if  we  greet  her  as 
indeed  a  heavenly  visitant,  believe  that  God  sent  her, 
hold  her  in  her  weak  arms  close  to  our  hearts,  she  gives 
us  divinest  strength. 

*  lliough  we  turn  away,  and  fear  her  greeting,  we  find 
that  the  touch  of  her  lips  on  our  burning  brow  leaves 
calm.  She  lays  on  our  throbbing,  aching  hearts  soft 
hands  of  peace.  Her  eyes  have  a  sorry  look  for  us,  that 
make  our  tears  flow^  and  then  we  see  toat  those  sad,  sweat 
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eyes  are  looking  up  from  earth  to  whore  our  own,  tear- 
blinded,  are  fain  to  follow — up  beyond  the  veil,  into 
that  beautiful  city  where  our  treasures  and  our  hopes 
are. 

•  To  no  other  angel  has  God  given  the  power  to  so  reveal 
to  us  the  glory  and  the  mystery  of  life  and  of  death.  No 
other  hand  but  hers  has  such  power  to  unlock  the  very 
doors  of  heaven  and  send  down  into  our  heart's  heaven's 
peace  and  glory.  Don't  I  know  this  ?  don't  I  know  that 
in  the  hour  of  our  bitterest  sorrow,  our  deepest  affliction, 
when  the  one  that  made  our  world  lies  silent  before  us, 
deaf  for  the  first  time  to  our  tears  and  our  sorrow ;  when 
all  the  world  looks  black  and  desolate,  and  hatred  and 
envy  and  malice  seem  to  surround  us,  and  our  human 
strength  is  gone,  and  human  help  is  vain ;  don't  I  know 
that  this  divine  angel  of  Pain  opens  the  very  doors  of 
Heaven,  and  lets  down  a  perfect  flood  of  glory  into  our 
Boul — ^not  happiness,  but  blessedness. 

'Yes,  the  crosses  this  angel  brings  us  from  a  lovin* 
Father  we  will  bear  in  God's  name.  But,'  says  I,  firmly, 
other  folks  must  do  as  they  are  a  mind  to ;  but  I  never 
will,  not  if  I  know  it,  bend  my  back,  and  let  old  Belzebub 
lay  one  of  his  cr  ises  acrost  my  shoulder-blades.  No,  I 
will  throw  off"  that  cross,  and  stamp  onto  it.  And  this 
cross  of  Mormonism  is  one  of  hisen,  if  he  ever  had  one. 
It  is  made  out  of  Belzebub's  own  timber,  nailed  together 
by  man's  selfishness  and  brutality  and  cruelty,  the  very 
worst  part  of  his  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  very  heaviest 
crosses  ever  tackled  by  wimmen,  and  bore  along  by 'em,  wet 
with  their  blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  And  Samantha 
will  do  her  best  to  stamp  onto  'em,  every  one  of  'em,  and 
break  *em  up  into  kindlin'-wood,  and  build  fires  with  'em 
to  burn  up  this  putiyfyin'  crime  of  polygimy,  root  and 
branch ;  make  a  cleansin'^blaze  of  it  to  try  to  purify  God's 
sweet  air  it  has  defiled.* 

•  Oh  I  *  says  Elder  Judas  Wart,  with  a  low,  deep  grotm, 
'  oh  I  how  unpractical  females  always  are.    Females  are 
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carried  away  by  their  sympathies  and  religious  feclinga 
and  sense  of  right  and  duty,  making  them  a  most  danger- 
ous element  in  politics,  a  very  striking  and  unwholesome 
contrast  to  the  present  admirable  system  of  government, 
if  they  were  ever  incorporated  into  the  body  politic ;  in 
short,  if  they  ever  vote.  Let  us  look  on  the  subject  in  a 
practical  light.* 

And  I  was  so  beat  out  by  my  eloquent  emotions  (such 
emotions  are  beautiful  to  have  by  you,  but  fatiguin'  to 
handle,  as  I  handle  'em,  and  I  can't  deny  it) ;  and  bein' 
also  almost  completely  out  of  wind,  I  sot  still  and  let  him 
go  on. 

And  he  talked,  I  should  judge,  well  on  to  a  quarter  of 
a  hour  about  Communism,  Socialism,  its  principles,  its 
rise  and  progress ;  and  I  let  him  go  on,  and  didn't  hardly 
say  a  word,  only  I  would  merely  throw  in  little  observa- 
tions occasionally,  such  as,  when  he  argued  that  every- 
body should  own  the  same  amount  of  property,  and  there 
should  be  no  rich  and  no  poor. 

I  merely  threw  in  this  question  to  him  :  Whether  he 
thought  shiftlessness  and  laziness  should  have  the  same 
reward  as  industry  and  frugality  ? 

..nd  when  he  was  a  goin*  on  about  everybody  bein' 
educated  the  same,  so  one  could  not  be  intellectually  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  I  simply  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
Natme  was  a  Socialist  ? 

Says  he: 'Why?' 

*  Oh  ! '  says  I,  *  I  was  a  thinkin'  if  she  was  one,  she 
didn't  live  up  to  her  belief.  She  didn't  equalize  brains 
and  thrift  and  economy.* 

'Wall,  as  I  was  a  sayin*,*  says  he,  'as  it  were,  you 
know* — 

'  No,'  says  I,  coldly,  'I  don't  know  it,  nor  I  never  did. 
I  know,*  says  I,  lookin'  keen  at  him, '  that  some  are  bom 
almost  fools,  and  keep  on  so ;  and  some,'  says  I,  with  a 
sort  of  modest,  becomrn'  look, '  some  are  very  smart' 
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He  kep'  perfectly  still  for  a  minute,  or  mebbv  a  minute 
and  a  ^.  And  he  seemed  to  collect  his  strength  agin,  and 
broke  out,  in  a  loud,  haughty  tone: 

*  The  fault  of  our  old  civilization  is  that  property  is 
controlled  by  the  few.  How  can  a  man  have  the  same 
love  for  his  home,  for  his  hearth-stone,  if  he  works  the 
land  of  some  great  landed  proprietor  ?  In  case  of  war, 
now,  foreign  invasion,  if  each  man  owned  property  of  his 
own,  if  each  man  was  a  Mormon,  in  fact,  he  would  be 
fighting  for  his  own  interest ;  not  for  the  interest  of  some 
great  landed  lord.  He  would  be  fightin'  for  his  own 
neai't)  -stone ;  the  sacred  and  holy  hearth-stone.' 

Says  I,  in  reasonable  axents  :  *  I  hain't  a  word  to  say 
aginst  the  sacredness  of  the  hearth-stun.  I  hain't  a  word 
to  say  aginst  the  stun.  But  wouldn't  it  be  apt  to  take  ofl 
a  little  of  the  sacredness  of  the  stun  to  have  thirty  or 
forty  wimmen  a  settin*  on  it ;  each  claimin'  it  as  her  own 
stun  ?  Wouldn't  it  have  to  l3e  a  pretty  large  stun,  and  a 
pretty  firm  one,  to  sttCnd  the  gusts  and  whirlwinds  of 
temper  that  would  be  raised  round  it  ?  And  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  Elder  Judas  Wart,  don't  you  believe  that 
every  man  that  owned  such  a  stun,  and  30  or  40  wimmen 
a  settin'  on  it,  and  childern  accordin'ly,  don't  you  believe 
that  such  a  man  instead  of  discouragin'  war  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  welcome  and  encourage  it,  so  he  could  go 
forth  into  the  battle-field,  and  find  a  little  peace  and  re- 
pose ;  that  is,  if  he  was  a  gentle,  amiable  man,  who  loved 
quiet?' 

He  never  said  one  word  in  answer  to  this  deep  argu- 
ment, he  see  it  was  too  deep  and  sound  for  him  to  grapple 
with  ;  but  he  kep'  right  on,  and  says,  thinkin'  laebby  it 
would  skair  me,  says  he : 

•Our  order  was  founded  by  Thalos  of  Chalcedon.* 

'  Wall,'  says  I,  '  Mr.  Thalos  is  a  man  that  I  hain't  no 
acquaintance  with, — I,  nor  Josiah  ;  so  I  can't  form  any 
opinion  what  sort  of  a  character  he  has  got,  or  whut  t^i 
a  man  he  would  be  to  neighbor  with.' 
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Says  he,  in  a  still  prouder  and  haughtier  way :  '  Plato 
believed  in  it.' 

*  How  do  you  know  V  says  I.  *  He  never  told  me  that 
he  did.  If  he  had,  I  should  have  argued  sound  with  him. 
And,'  says  I,  lookin*  keen  and  searchin'  at  him : 

'  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  believed  in  it  ?'  says  I.  *  You 
can  hear  most  anything,' 

*  Why,  no,'  says  he,  *  he  didn't  tell  me.  He  died  twenty- 
two  hundred  years  ago.* 

'Wall,'  says  I,  coolly,  *I  thought  you  got  it  by  hearsay. 

I  didn't  believe  you  got  it  from  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self, or  from  any  of  his  relations.  I  remember  Mr.  Plato 
myself,  now.  I  have  heard  Thomas  J.  read  about  him 
frequent.  A  sort  of  a  schoolmaster,  I  believe — ^a  man 
that  travelled  a  good  deal — and  had  considerable  of  a 
noble  mean.  If  I  remember  right,  I  have  seen  him  my- 
self on  a  bust.  But  as  I  was  a  sayin',  s'poscn  Mr.  Plato 
did  believe  in  it.  Don't  you  s'pose  that  old  gentleman 
had  his  faults  ?  He  was  a  nice  old  man,  and  very  smart. 
His  writings  are  truly  beautiful  and  inspirin'. 

*  Why  some  of  bis  dialogues  are  almost  as  keen  and 
sensible  and  flowery  as  them  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween a  certain  woman  that  I  won't  mention  the  name  ot 
and  her  pardner  Josiah.  Why,  jest  the  fact  that  he  got 
sold  once  for  talkin'  so  plain  in  Jhe  cause  of  Right,  en- 
deared him  to  me.  And  the  fact  that  he  didn't  fetch 
only  twenty  minnys  (and  we  all  know  what  small  fish 
they  be)  didn't  make  him  seem  any  the  less  valuable  to 
me.  No,  not  at  all  so ;  it  wouldn't,  if  he  hadn't  fetched 
more  than  one  little  chub. 

'Them  views  of  his'n,  them  witherin*  idees  aginst 
tyrany  that  he  was  preachin'  to  a  tyrent,  whales  couldn't 
lug,  nor  sharks.  They  was  too  big  and  hefty  to  be  bought 
or  sold.  But  because  Mr.  Plato  was  all  right  in  some 
things,  we  mustn't  think  he  was  in  all  We  are  apt  to  think 
80,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  that  because  a  gulf  of 

II  thousand  or  two  years  lay  between  us  and  a  oertaiu  per- 
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son,  that  it  seperates  them  from  all  our  m  rtal  errors  and 
simplicities. 

*But  it  hain't  so.  That  old  man  had  other  human 
weaknesses  besides  writin'  poetry.  I  persume  Miss  Plato 
had  to  deal  real  severe  with  him  lots  of  times,  jest  as  I  do 
with  Josiah.  I  dare  persume  to  say  she  had  hard  work  to 
get  along  with  him  more'n  half  the  time.  And  if  he  be- 
lieved in  Mormonism,  he  believed  in  sunthin'  wicked  and 
abominable,  and  if  I  had  been  on  intimate  terms  witii 
him  and  her,  I  should  have  talked  to  him  like  a  sister, 
right  before  her,  so  she  would  feel  all  right  about  it,  and 
not  get  oneasy  and  jealous.  I  should  have  talked  power- 
ful to  hi  .,  and  if  he  is  the  man  I  take  him  to  be,  I  could 
have  convinced  him  in  ten  minutes,  I  know  I  could.' 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  *  bringin*  the  history  of  our  church  down 
to  Christ's  day :  He  was  a  believer  in  it.* 

I  riz  right  up  in  a  awful  dignity  and  power,  and  I  says, 
in  a  tone  that  was  fearful  to  hear,  it  was  so  burnin'  indig- 
nant: 

*  You  say  that  agin  in  my  house,  if  you  dare.* 

He  dassent,  my  tone  was  such.  He  never  said  a  word, 
but  sot  kinder  scroochin'  and  meachin*  on  his  chair,  and 
I  went  on,  resumin'  my  seat  agin,  knowin'  as  I  did  that 
my  principles  was  so  hefty  I  had  better  save  myself  all 
the  extra  weariness  that  I  could.    Says  I : 

'  You  dare  to  say  that  He,  the  Deliverer  of  His  people 
from  sin  and  evil — He,  the  Teacher  of  all  purity,  morality, 
honesty,  and  all  Christian  virtues,  who  came  bringin'  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men — He,  who  taught  that  a  man 
should  have  one  wife,  and  be  tender  and  constant  to  her, 
even  as  He  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it — 
He,  whose  life  was  so  pure  and  self-denyin'  and  holy  that 
it  brought  the  divine  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
human — the  love  and  purity  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh 
— ^how  dare  you  tell  me  that  He  was  a  Mormon  ?  * 

He  dassent  say  it  agin.  He  dast  as  well  die  as  to  say 
it.    I  s'pose,  in  fact  I  know,  from  my  feelin's  which  I  wm 
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a  leelin',  thafc  my  mean  was  awfuler  and  more  majostickef 
than  it  had  been  for  years  and  years. 

Says  he, '  As  it  were — '  and  then  he  stopped  short  off, 
seomin'ly  to  collect  his  thoughts  together,  and  then  he 
kinder  coughed,  and  begun  agin — *  And  so  forth,  and  so 
on,*  says  he.  He  acted  fairly  afraid.  And  I  don't  won- 
der at  it  a  mite.  My  lo')ks  must  have  been  awful,  and 
witherin'  in  the  extreme. 

But  finally  he  says, '  W(j  read  of  this  sect  in  the  Bible, 
anyway.  The  Essenes  was  Mormons,  or  sort  o'  Mormony,* 
says  he,  glancin'  at  me  and  then  at  the  teakettle,  in  a  sort 
of  a  fearful  way. 

But  says  I,  coldly,  *  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  droves  of 
swine  that  was  full  of  evil  spirits ;  and  we  read  in  it  of 
lunaticks  and  barren  fig-trees,  and  Judas,  and  the — the 
David — callin*  him  David,  as  a  Methodist  and  member  of 
the  meetin'-house,  who  does  not  want  to  say  Satan  if  she 
can  possibly  help  it. 

*  Now,'  says  I, '  you  have  brought  ,up  every  command- 
ment of  God,  and  I  have  preached  on  em,  and  you  find 
every  one  of  *em  is  aginst  you — the  old  law,  and  the 
divine  new  law  made  manifest  in  Christ.  Now,*  says  I, 
coolly,  leanin*  back  in  my  chair,  full  of  martyrdom  and 
eloquence  and  victory  and  everything,  '  bring  on  your 
next  argument,  bring  it  right  here,  and  let  me  lay  holt  of 
it,  and  vanquish  it,  and  overthrow  it.* 

*  Wall,*  says  he,  *  I  hold  that  the  perfect  faith  that  thou- 
sands have  in  our  religion  and  its  founder,  is  one  of  the 
very  strongest  proofs  of  its  divine  origin.* 

*I  don't  think  so,'  says  I.  'Faith  isthe  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  but  things  don't  always  turn  out  to  be  what 
you  hoped  they  was.  Now,  there  is  hash,  for  instance ; 
and  in  order  to  enjoy  hash,  you  have  got  to  have  perfect 
confidence  in  it  and  its  maker.  But  still  you  may  have 
that  perfect  confidence  in  it,  and  eat  it  in  faith,  believin' 
it  is  good  beef  and  pork,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
may  be  ingredients  in  it  that  you  know  not  of,  such  aa 
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Scotfli  snuff,  lily  white,  hairpins,  and  etsetery.  Hash  is 
a  great  mystery,  and  often  deceivin*  to  the  partaker,  no 
matter  how  strong  his  faith  in  it  may  be. 

'  And  1  might  foller  up  this  strikin'  simely  of  hash  injto 
other  eloquent  meta  fors,  such  as  pills,  preachin',  wimmen'a 
complexion,  and  etcetery.  Some  is  good  and  true,  and 
some  hain't  good  and  true,  but  they  all  find  somebody  to 
believe  in  em. 

*  This  is  a  very  deep  subject,  and  solemn,  if  handled 
solemnly.  I  have  handled  it  only  in  a  light  parable  way, 
showin*  that  them  that  do  honestly  believe  in  this  Mor- 
mon doctrine,  if  there  are  any,  are  partakin'  (unbeknown 
to  them)  of  a  hash  that  is  full  of  abomination  and  unolean- 
ness,  full  of  humiliation,  sorrow,  and  degradation.  Oh  !  * 
says  I,  fallin'  back  on  the  side  of  the  subject  nearest  to 
my  heart, '  when  I  think  of  the  woes  of  my  sect  there*  in 
Utah,  I  feel  feelin's  that  never  can  be  told  or  sung.  No, 
there  never  could  be  a  tune  made  mournful  and  solemn 
enough  to  sing  *em  in.* 

Says  he,  bold  as  brass,  and  not  thinkin'  how  he  waA  a 
wobblin*  round  in  his  argument,  *  They  enjoy  it.* 

Says  I,  firm  as  Bunker  Hill,  and  as  lofty,  *  They  don't 
enjoy  it.* 

Says  he,  *  They  do/ 

Says  I,  *  Elder  Judas  Wart,  you  tell  me  that  agin,  and 
1*11  know  the  reason  why.' 

'  Why,*  says  he,  *  they  have  petitioned  Congress  to  not 
meddle  with  the  laws.* 

Says  I  *  Can  you  tell  me,  Elder  Judas  Wart,  can  you 
tell  me  honestly  that  there  wasn't  man's  influence  lookin 
right  out  of  that  petition  ? ' 

*  No,  mum,  there  wuzn't.  They  done  it  of  their  own 
wills  and  acords.' 

Says  I,  firmly,  *  I  don't  believe  it.     And  if  I  did.  it 
would  only  show  to  me  the  blightin*,  corruptin',  influ 
euce  of  your  belief.* 
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*  Why,'  says  ho,  *  some  of  our  wimmeti  are  the  iiiost  ac- 
tive in  our  church — full  of  religious  zeal/  • 

Says  I,  coolly,  '  All  kinds  of  zeal  hain't  religions  zeal.* 
Says  I,  *  The  kind  that  makes  a  mother  throw  Vitjr  child 
into  the  Ganges,  and  burn  herself  with  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband — you  can  call  it  religious  zeal,  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  call  it  fanatical  frenzy.* 

Says  he, '  They  are  perfectly  happy  in  their  belief.* 
Says  I.  *  You  needn't  never  say  that  agin  to  me,  think- 
in*  I  will  believe  it,  for  before  Mormonism  was  ever  made, 
human  nature  was  made,  wimmen's  hearts  was  made. 
And  when  you  show  me  a  man  who  would  enjoy  havin* 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  or  his  eyes  plucked  out  of  his  head, 
then  I  will  show  you  a  woman,  a  womanly  woman,  who 
enjoys  sharin'  the  love  of  the  man  she  worships — enjoys 
seein'  it  passin'  away  from  her,  given  to  another.  Why, 
it  is  aginst  nater,  as  much  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  shine  at 
midnight.  Blackness  and  despair  and  gloom  is  what  rains 
when  the  sun  of  love  is  gone  down — it's  nater,  and  can't 
be  helped,  no  more  than  the  sun  can,  or  the  moon  or  any- 
thing. Is  0  woman  ever  enjoyed  this  wretched  doctrine — 
that  is,  no  good  woman,  no  pure,  tender-hearted,  affection- 
ate woman.* 

*  Why,*  says  he,  *  I  s'posed  you  thought  all  wimmen  was 
perfect.' 

'  No,  I  don't,  sir,  no  sir.  A  woman  can  lose  all  that  is 
sweet  and  lovely  in  her  nature — all  the  traits  that  make 
her  so  attractive,  her  tenderness,  her  affection,  her  con- 
stancy, her  modesty,  her  purity.  She  can  get  very  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  being,  lower,  I  think,  than  a  man  can 
get.  You  know  the  further  up  any  one  is,  the  worse  it 
hurts  'em  to  fall. 

'  Now  the  angels  that  fell  down  from  heaven,  I  s'pose 
it  changed  *em,  and  disfigured  *em,  and  spilte  'em  as  bad 
agin  as  it  would  to  fall  down  suUer.  Josiah  fell  a  week 
ago  last  Wednesday  night,  with  a  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  a  box  of  nails  in  the  other.    He  was  fixin*  up  a  cup- 
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boartl  for  me  in  the  sullerway.  He  fell  flat  down  and  lay 
I) is  hull  length  on  the  suller  bottom.  Skairt  me  awfully. 
Skairt  him,  too,  and  sort  o*  madded  him,  as  it  always  will 
a  man  when  they  fall.  I  was  gettin'  the  supper  onto  the 
table,  and  I  started  on  the  run  for  the  suller  door,  and 
says  I,  in  agitated  axents,  and  weak  as  a  cat  with  my 
emotions : 

*  "  Did  it  hurt  you,  Josiah  ?**  ^ 

'Says  he,  sort  o*  surly,  "  I^  didn't  do  me  any  good." 

*  But  he  got  up  and  was  all  right  the  next  day.  I  have 
used  this  poetical  simely,  of  its  hurtin'  anybody  worse  to 
fall  down  from  such  a  lofty  height  than  to  fall  down  the 
sullerway,  to  show  my  meanin'  that  a  pure  woman's  na- 
ture is  naturally  very  pure  and  lofty,  and  if  she  loses  it, 
she  falls  very  low  indeed. 

*  Lose  it  she  can — all  that  maki^s  her  sweet  and  lovely 
and  lovable ;  but  while  she  keeps  her  woman's  heart  and 
nature,  her  life,  in  your  religion,  must  be  a  constant  mar- 
tyrdom, and  must  be  in  its  nature  demoralizin*  and  de- 
basin',  dealin*  the  morals  fearful  and  totterin'  blows. 

'  Why,  don't  you  s'pose  I  can  take  it  to  myself  ?  Now, 
Home  is  the  most  heavenly  word  we  know.  We  hain't 
learnt  the  heavenly  alphabet  yet,  none  of  us,  and  so  can't 
spell  out  the  word  Heaven  as  it  ort  to  be  spelt.  We  are 
children  that  hain't  learnt  God's  language  yet.  But  Home 
in  its  true  meanin*  is  sunthin'  as  near  heaven  as  we  can 
translate  and  spell  out  below.  Home,  when  it  is  built  as 
any  home  must  be  in  order  to  stand,  on  a  true  love,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God,  such  a  home  is  almost  a  heaven  below. 
I  know  it,  for  a  certain  home  was  built  on  these  very 
foundations  upwards  of  20  yeara  ago,  and  not  a  j'int  has 
moved,  not  a  sleeper  decayed.  Such  a  home  means  de- 
light, rest,  comfort.    I  know  it,  and  my  Josiah  knows  it. 

*  But  let  Josiah  Allen  bring  home  one  more  wife,  let 
alone  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  'em — ^let  him  bring  home  one 
small  wife  besides  Samantha,  and  I  should  find  that  home 
meant  sunthin'  very  different  from  peace  and  reet  and 
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happiness.  And  Josinh  Allen  would  find  out  that  it  did, 
too.  He  would,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  and  am  not 
deceived  in  myself.  And  when  I  think  of  it,  think  of 
what  my  own  sect  are  a  sufFerin*  right  here  in  our  own 
land,  it  makes  my  blood  bile  up  in  my  vains,  and  the  tears 
jest  start  to  every  eye  in  my  head,  and  if  I  had  two  dozen 
eyes  I  could  cry  and  weep  with  every  one  of  'em,  a  think- 
in'  how  I  should  feel  under  them  circumstances — a  think- 
in'  of  the  desecration  of  all  that  is  holiest,  and  purest,  and 
most  blessed.  Thinkin*  of  the  agony  of  remembrance, 
and  regret,  and  despair  that  would  sweep  over  me — re- 
membrance of  the  old,  happy  days  when  I  was  blest  with 
the  love  that  had  gone  from  me — regret  for  all  the  happy 
days,  happy  words  of  love  and  tenderness,  happy  hours  of 
confidence  and  affection — mine  once,  gone  forever.  Des- 
pair, utter,  black  despair  that  all  was  past. 

'  And  besides  this  sufferin',  think  of  the  ravages  it 
would  make  in  my  morals,  as  well  as  his'en.  I  know  jest 
liow  much  my  morals  can  stand,  I  know  to  a  inch  jest 
how  much  strain  I  can  put  onto  'em.  And  I  know,  jest 
OS  well  as  I  know  my  name  was  once  Smith,  that  another 
wife  would  make  'em  totter.  And,  to  be  perfectly  plain 
and  truthful,  I  know  that  wife  would  make  'em  fall  per- 
fectly flat  down,  and  break  'em  all  into  pieces,  and  ruin 
'em.  I  shouldn't  have  a  single  moral  left  sound  and  hull, 
and  I  know  it.    I  should  be  ugly.* 

Says  I,  with  a  added  eloquence  and  bitterness  of  tone, 
as  mv  mind  roved  back  onto  a  certain  widder : 

*  To  have  another  woman  come  a  snoopin'  into  my  house 
and  my  pardner's  heart — why  language  hain't  made  mean 
enough  to  tell  what  my  meanness  would  be  under  the 
circumstances.  And  her  morals,  too — why,  don't  you 
s'pose  her  morals  would  be  fiat  as  a  pancake  ?  Yea,  verily. 
And  where  would  my  Josiah's  morals  be  ?  He  wouldn't 
have  none,  not  a  moral,  nor  a  vestige  of  any.  And  there 
would  be  three  likely  persons  spilte,  entirely,  and  et^er- 
nally  spilte.     And  do  you  s'pose  we  three  persons  are  so 
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different  from  any  other  three  pel-sons  ?  No,  human  na- 
ture (man  human  nature,  and  woman  human  nature)  ia 
considerable  the  same  all  over  the  world.' 

And  agin  as  that  fearful  scene  presented  itself  to  my 
imagination  of  another  woman  enterin'  into  my  Josiah's 
heart,  I  sithed  powerful  and  went  on  with  renewed  elo- 
quence. I  was  fearfully  eloquent,  and  smart  as  I  could 
b'^;  deep. 

Says  I,  ^One  man's  heart  hain't  of  much  account, 
viewed  in  a  permiscus  way,  but  to  the  woman  that  loves 
him  it's  a  good  deal,  it  is  all.  /  Wimmen  are  foolish  about 
some  things,  a,nd  this  is  one  of  'em.  Her  love  is  to  her 
the  very  breath  she  breathes — it  is  the  best  part  of  her. 
Men  don't  feel  this  way  as  a  general  thing  (my  Josiah 
duz,  but  he  is  a  shinin'  exception).  But  as  a  general 
thing  love  is  to  them  a  sort  of  a  side-show,  a  tolerable 
good  entertainment,  but  it  hain't  the  hull  circus. 

*  No,  a  man's  heart  hain't  none  too  large  for  one  woman 
to  dwell  in,  especially  if  she  is  hefty,  not  at  all  too  large, 
quite  the  reverse.  And  I  can  tell  you,  Elder  Judas  Wart, 
and  tell  it  firm  and  solemn,  that  when  it  comes  to  dividin* 
up  that  heart  that  was  a  tight  fit  in  the  first  place,  and 
lettin'  one  woman  after  another  come  a  troopin'  in,  a 
pushin'  the  lawful  owner  out  of  the  way,  jammin'  her 
round,  bruisin'  of  her,  and  in  the  end  crowdin'  her  com- 
pletely out  in  the  cold,  I  say,  may  God  pity  such  a  woman, 
for  human  pity  can't  be  made  pitiful  enough  to  reach 
her.' 

Says  Elder  Judas  Wart,  'Men  that  hain't  Mormons 
sometimes  has  more  than  one  woman  inside  of  their 
hearty.' 

'  I  know  it,'  says  I.  *  But  the  law  gets  right  onto  such 
a  man  and  stamps  onto  him.  And  public  sentiment  sets 
down  on  him  hard.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  when  the 
hull  community  and  law  and  religion  and  everything  are 
ail  a  settin'  on  a  man,  and  settin  heavy,  that  man  finds 
it  a  pretty  tuckerin'  business ;  he  gets  sick  of  it,  and  if 
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glad  to  do  better  and  be  let  up.  Bat  you  make  the  ini- 
quity lawful.  You  make  law  and  religion  and  publio 
sentiment  all  get  under  such  a  man,  and  boost  him  up — 
make  out  that  the  more  crimes  a  man  commits,  the  more 
wives  he  has,  the  higher  place  he  will  have  in  heaven. 
Why,'  says  I,  '  when  I  think  it  over,  it  hain't  no  wonder 
to  me  that  the  Mormon  leaders,  before  they  let  loose  this 
shameful  doctrine  and  putrifyin'  sin  of  polygamy,  they 
settled  down  by  a  salt  lake.  I  should  have  thought  they 
■would  have  needed  salt.  But  salt  never  was  made  salt 
enough  to  save  'em,  and  they'll  find  out  so.* 

He  quailed  a  very  little,  or,  that  is,  it  looked  like  quail, 
though  it  might  have  been  meachin'ness  strong  and  se- 
vere. Powerful  meach  looks  some  like  quail,  at  a  first 
look.  But  he  recovered  himself  in  half  a  moment,  and 
went  on,  in  the  haughtiest  impudentest  tone  he  had  used 
as  yet: 

*  Wall,  whether  salt  has  helped  us,  or  whatever  did,  we 
have  flourished — nobody  can  deny  that.  We  have  made 
the  desert  blossom  like  a  rose.  We  are  industrious, 
stiddy,  prudent,  equinomical,  hard-working.  You  can't 
deny  the  good  we  have  done  in  that  way.  We  are  full 
of  good  qualities,  brim  full  of  *em.* 

Says  I,  coldly,  almost  frigidly,  'No  amount  of  whitewash 
can  cover  up  a  whited  sepulker,  so  that  my  specks  can't 
see  through  it,  and  see  the  sepulker.  Good  store  clothes 
can't  cover  up  a  bad  soul  worth  a  cent.  A  blue  satin  vest, 
or  even  a  pink  velvet  one,  buttoned  up  over  a  bad  heart, 
can't  make  that  heart  none  the  purer.  The  vest  might 
look  well,  and  probable  would.  But  when  you  know  the 
bad  heart  beats  under  it,  vile  and  wicked  beats,  why,  that 
vest  don't  seem  no  better  to  you,  nor  seem  to  set  the  man 
off  no  more,  than  if  it  was  calico,  with  leather  buttons. 
Material  good  can  never  make  up  for  moral  degradation. 

*  And  your  good  qualities  only  make  your  sinful  prac- 
tices more  dangerous,  more  successful  in  luring  souls  to 
destruction.    It  is  like  wreathin'  a  sword  with  flowers, 
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for  folks  to  grip  hold  of  and  get  their  hands  cut  off  (mor- 
ally). It  is  like  coverin'  «  bottomless  gulf  with  blossom- 
ing boughs,  for  folks  to  walk  off  on,  and  break,  their  necks 
(as  it  were).* 

'  Wall,'  says  he  proudly,  '  we  have  flourished,  and  are 
flourishin*,  and  are  goin'  to  still  more.  We  are  goin'  to 
extend  our  doctrine  of  polygamy  further  and  further.  We 
are  goin'  to  carry  it  into  Arizona  and  all  the  other  new 
territories — * 

I  riz  right  up,  I  was  so  agitated,  and  says  I :  *  You 
shan't  carry  it,  not  one  step.' 

Says  he,  firmly :  '  We  will !  * 

Says  I :  *  I  tell  you  agin  that  you  shan't ;  and  if  vou 
do  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  I  tell  you  that  you  shall 
drop  it  right  there,  by  that  salt  lake,  and  let  it  lay  there. 
It  needs  brine  if  anything  ever  did.  You  shan't  make  no 
move  to  carry  it  a  step  further.  You  shall  not  carry  this 
godless  crime,  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  civilization,  into 
new  territories.  The  gieen  turf  of  them  lands  is  too  fresh 
and  bright  to  be  bloodstained  by  the  feet  of  weepin'  wim- 
men,  bearin'  this  heaviest  of  crosses  that  was  ever  tackled 
by  'em.  You  shall  not  darken  the  sunny  skies  and  pollute 
the  sweet  air  of  new  lands  with  this  moral  pestilence/ 

Says  he:  'We  will!' 

Says  I,  firmly  and  sternly :  '  You  won't ;  and  when  I 
say  you  won't,  I  mean  it.* 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  with  a  proud  mean,  *  how  are  you  goin' 
to  help  yourself  ?  * 

Says  1,  in  loud,  excited  axents :  *  If  I  can't  stop  you 
myself,  T  know  who  can,  and  I  will  go  to  Uncle  Sam  my- 
self. I'll  have  a  plain  talk  with  that  good  old  man.  I'll 
jest  put  it  into  his  head  what  you  are  a  tryin'  to  do,  and 
I'll  hunch  him  up,  and  make  him  stop  you. 

Says  he :  '  Don't  you  s'pose  sin  and  sorrow  will  ever  be 
carried  into  the  territories  only  as  they  are  carried  in  by 
Mormons  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  I  do,'  says  I.  '  I  s'pose  that  whenever  humanity 
is  sot  down  under  the  hght  of  the  Eternal,  it  will  forever- 
more,  as  it  has  forever  in  the  past,  be  followed  by  two 
shadows,  the  joyful  and  the  sorrowful.  Human  nature 
can't  help  itself;  the  Eternal  Soul  above  will  shine  on, 
and  the  human  nature  below  will  throw  its  shadows — the 
dark  one  and  the  light  one,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
unbeknown  to  us,  followin'  us  all  the  time,  and  will 
follow  us  till  the  darkness  of  the  human  is  all  lost  in  the 
light  of  the  divine.  There  hain't  no  territories  been 
discovered  distant  enough  for  the  human  soul  to  escape 
from  itself — from  the  shadow  of  sorrow.  I  hain't  said 
there  wuz.  Neither  have  I  said  it  could  escape  from  sin. 
I  s'pose  the  old  man  in  human  nature  won^t  never  be 
wholly  drove  out  of  it  this  side  of  Eternity ;  and  I  s'pose 
wherever  that  old  man  is  there  will  be  caperin'  and  cut- 
tin'  up  and  actin'.  But,  as  I  have  said  more'n  forty  times, 
you  ort  to  whip  that  old  man,  make  him  behave  himself 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  be  awful  severe  with  him,  and 
keep  him  under.  But  you  don't  try  to.  You  jest  pet 
that  old  man,  and  humor  him,  and  encourage  him  in  his 
caperin's.  You  try  to  make  sin  and  cuttin'  up  and  actin 
respectable  ;  protect  it  by  the  law. 

*  Why,  sin  is  what  all  good  men  and  wimmen  must 
fight  against ;  educate  public  sentiment  against  it ;  make 
it  obnoxious ;  or  what  will  become  of  everybody  and  the 
world  if  they  don't  ?  Why,  they  will  be  ondone,  they 
and  the  hull  world,  if  they  don't.  I  will/  says  I  firmly, 
*  I  will  see  Uncle  Sam  about  it  at  once.* 

*  Oh,'  says  he,  in  a  impudent,  pert  tone,  '  Uncle  Sam 
won't  do  nothin  to  hinder  us.  He  has  always  protected 
us.  He  has  done  well  by  us.  He  has  let  us  do  about  as 
we  was  a  mind  to.' 

*  I  know  it,'  says  I,  'but  I'll  tell  you,*  says  I,  ityin 
mv  apron-strings  in  a  absent-minded,  sort  of  a  mechanicle 
•i^ay,  and  then  tyin'  'era  up  agin  in  the  same  way  (or  about 
liiie  sam-^),  *  I'll  tell  you  what/  says  I.  for  I  was  fairly  de- 
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lerminect  to  lind  some  excuse  for  SSamuel,  if  I  possibly 
could, '  the  fact  is,  that  old  man  hain't  been  \  ell  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  He  has  seemed  to  be  sort  o*  runnin* 
down ;  his  constitution  hain't  seemed  right  to  me.  And 
he  has  had  miserable  doctors ;  or  that  is,  he  has  got  help 
in  some  directions,  good  help,  and  in  others  he  has  had 
the  poorest  kind  of  physic.  But,'  says  I,  firmly, '  that  old 
man  means  well ;  there  hain't  a  well-meanin'er,  conscien- 
tiouser  old  creator  pn  the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  old 
man  is.' 

*  Yes,'  says  he  *  he  has  done  well  by  us.  We  hain't  no 
fault  to  find  with  him.' 

Oh  I  how  that  madded  me.  But  I  was  determined 
to  find  all  the  excuses  for  Samuel  that  I  could  (though 
I  was  at  my  wit  s  end,  or  pretty  nigh  there,  to  find  'em, 
and  I  can't  deny  it).    Says  I, 

*  That  old  man  has  been  more  than  half  crazy  for  a 
number  of  years  back.  What  with  fightin'  and  blood- 
shed right  in  his  own  family,  amongst  his  own  childern — 
and  the  Injins  screechin'  and  warhoopin'  round  his  fron- 
tiers, and  .the  Chinamen  a  cuttin'  up  behind  his  back,  and 
his  neighbors  a  fightin'  amongst  themselves,  and  jabbin* 
at  him  every  chance  they  got;  and  congressmen  and 
everybody  a  stealin'  everything  they  could,  right  under 
his  nose,  and  cuttin'  up  and  actin*.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  the  old  man  hain't  gin  up  long  ago,  and  died  ofi*.  I 
guess  lots  of  folks  thought,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that 
he  wouldn't  live  a  year,,  And  it  wasn't  nothin'  but  his 
goodness  and  solid  principles  that  kep*  him  up,  and 
everybody  knows  it.    He's  had  enough  to  bear  to  kill  a  ox.* 

*  We  ort  to  speak  well  of  him,'  says  he  agin.  *  He  has 
done  first-rate  bj'  us.     He  has  seemed  to  like  us.* 

*  Shet  up  ! '  says  I.  *  I  won't  hear  another  word  from 
you  agiost  that  old  man.  Your  doin's  has  worried  Samuel 
almost  to  death — I  know  it  has.  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to 
bet  (if  I  believed  in  bettin'j  that  it  has  wore  on  him  more 
than  all  the  work  he  has  done  for  years. 
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*  He  wants  to  do  right,  that  old  CJncle  does.  He  would 
be  jest  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  of  you, — Mormons,  Oneida 
Comtnunities,  Free  Lovers,  and  the  hull  caboodle  of  you, 
— as  our  old  mare  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  flies  in  fly- 
time.  But  the  thing  of  it  is,  with  Samuel  and  the  mare, 
how  to  go  to  work  to  do  it.  He  can't  see  to  everything 
without  help.  I  know  what  he  needs.  He  needs  a  good, 
strong  friend  to  help  him.  He  wants  to  have  somebody 
tell  him  the  plain  truth,  to  get  his  dander  completely  up  ; 
and  then  he  wants  to  have  that  same  female  stand  right 
by  him,  with  a  cast-iron  determination,  and  hand  him 
bullets  and  cartridges,  while  he  aims  his  old  revolutionary 
musket,  and  shoots  down  iniquities  on  every  side  of  him. 

*  Why,  where  would  Josiah  Allen  be,  if  it  wuzn't  for 
me  ?  He  would  come  to  nothin*,  morals  and  all.  if  it 
wuzn't  for  me  to  hunch  him  up.  And  Samuel  has  as 
much  agin  to  worry  him  as  Josiah  has. 

*  Why,  there  is  no  tellin'  how  many  things  that  old 
man  has  to  plague  him  and  torment  the  very  life  out  of 
him.  Little  things,  too,  some  of  'em,  but  how  uncommon 
little  things  will  worry  anybody,  'specially  in  the  night. 
Curious  things,  too,  some  of  'em,  that  has  worried  me  most 
to  death  way  ofi"  here  in  Jonesville,  and  what  feelin's  1 
should  have  felt  to  have  had  it  a  goin'  on  right  under  my 
nose,  as  Samuel  did. 

'  Now,  when  they  made  that  new  silver  dollar,  right 
there  in  his  house  I  s'pose  they  done  it,  or  in  his  wood- 
shed or  barn — any  way,  it  was  right  where  he  could  see  it 
a  goin*  on,  and  worry  over  it — ^you  know  they  put  onto 
it,  '*  In  God  we  trust."  And  it  has  fairly  hanted  me  to  find 
out  what  the  government  really  meant  by  it — whether 
they  meant  that  God  wouldn't  let  'era  get  found  out  in 
their  cheatin'  seven  cents  in  every  dollar,  or  trusted  H« 
would  let  'em  cheat  fourteen  ceut:>  on  the  next  onoi  they 
piade. 

*  \yhy,  it  h«0  womed  m9  ftwf ull^,  (vnd  how  Samuel 
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Uiiisi  have  felt  about  it.    And  that  is  only  one  littlo 
thing. 

'  There  is  the  trade  dollars  we  made  on  purpose  to 
cheat  China  with,  and  sent  over  in  the  same  ship  we  sent 
missionaries  to  convert  'em.  I  persume  to  say  that  old 
man  has  laid  awake  nights  a  worry  in'  over  what  the  hea- 
thens would  think  about  it — about  our  sendin'  religion  and 
robbery  over  to  'em  in  the  same  ship — about  our  sendin' 
religious  tracts,  exhortin'  'em  to  be  honest,  or  they  would 
certainly  go  to  ihat  bad  place  which  I  do  not,  as  a  Metho- 
dist, wish  to  speak  of,  and  send  these  dollars  to  cheat  'em 
with  in  the  same  box — sendin'  eloquent  and  heartrendin* 
tracts  provin'  out  to  *em  that  no  drunkard  can  possibly 
go  to  Heaven,  packed  side  by  side  with  barrels  of  whis- 
key to  teach  'em  how  to  get  drunk,  so  they  will  be  sure 
not  to  go  there.  I  know  it  has  wore  on  him,  so  afraid 
that  the  heathens  would  be  perfectly  disgusted  with  a 
religion  taught  by  professed  followers  of  Him  who  come 
down  to  earth  bearing  peace,  good- will  to  men,  and  then, 
after  1800  years  of  professed  loyalty  to  Him,  and  His  pure 
and  exalted  teachings,  bore  to  their  shores  such  fruit  as 
cheating,  falsehood,  and  drunkenness. 

'  It  has  hanted  Samuel,  I  know  it  has.  Hantin'  me  as 
it  has,  it  must  have  hanted  him  fur  worse.  He  has  had 
severe  trials,  that  old  gentleman  has,  and  he  has  needed 
somebody  to  hunch  him  up,  and  lock  arms  with  him,  and 
draw  him  along  on  the  path  of  Right.  And  I  tell  you 
when  I  talk  with  him  I  shan't  spare  no  pains  with  him. 
I  shall  use  my  eloquent  tone  freely.  I  shan't  be  savin 
of  gestures  or  wind.  I  shall  use  shaip  reason,  «nd,  if 
necessary,  irony  and  sarcasm.  And  I  shall  ask  him  (usin* 
a  ironicle  tone,  if  necessary)  how  he  thinks  it  looks  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  nations  to  see  him,  who  ort  to  be  a  model 
for  'em  all  to  foller,  allow  such  iniquity  as  Mormonism  to 
flourish  in  his  borders.  To  let  a  regular  organized  band  of 
banditty  murder  and  plunder  and  commit  all  sorts  of  abomi 
nations  right  under  his  honest  old  nose.    And  how  it  mvu 
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look  to  tliom  foreign  nations  to  see  such  a  good,  moral  old 
gentleman  as  he  is  lift  his  venerable  old  eye-winkor  and 
wink  at  such  crime  and  sin.  How  insignificant  and  hu- 
miliatin'  it  must  look  to  'em  to  see  him  allow  a  man  in 
Congress  to  make  laws  that  will  imprison  a  man  for  hav- 
in*  two  wives  when  the  same  man  has  got  four  of  'em, 
and  is  lookin'  round  hungry  for  more. 

'  And  I  shall  hunch  him  up  sharp  about  sellin*  licenses 
to  do  wrong  for  money — licenses  to  make  drunkards,  and 
unfit  men  for  earth  or  heaven — ^licenses  to  commit  other 
crimes  that  are  worse-^sellin*  indulgences  to  sin  as  truly 
as  ever  Mr.  Pope  did. 

*  I  don't  s'pose,  in  fact,  I  know,  that  Sam  hain't  never 
thought  it  o\  er,  and  took  a  solemn,  realizin'  seiise  of  how 
bad  he  was  a  cuttin'  up  (entirely  unbeknown  to  him). 
And,  if  necessary^  to  convince  him  and  make  him  see  his 
situation,  I  shall  poke  fun  at  him  (in  a  joking'  way,  so'a 
not  to  get  him  mad).  And  I  shall  ask  him  if  he  thinks 
it  is  any  nobler  for  him  to  set  up  in  his  high  chair  at 
Washington  and  sell  indulgences  in  sin,  than  it  was  in 
Mr.  Pope  to  set  up  in  his  high  chair  in  Vatican  village 
and  sell  'em. 

*  And  I  shall  skare  him  mebby,  that  is,  if  I  have  tx),  and 
ask  him  in  a  impressive,  skareful  tone  that  if  he  can't  be 
broke  in  any  other  way,  if  he  don't  think  he  ort  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  diet  of  Worms. 

*  It  will  go  aginst  my  feelin's  to  skare  the  excellent  old 
gentleman.  But  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  not 
spare  no  pains.  But  at  the  same  time  I  shall  be  very 
clever  to  him.     I  shall  resk  it.     I  don't  believe  he  will 

fet  mad  at  me.  He  knows  my  feelin's  for  him  too  welL 
[e  knows  there  hain't  a  old  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
I  love  so  devotedly,  now  father  Smith  is  dead,  and  father 
Allen,  and  all  the  other  old  male  relatives  on  my  side,  and 
on  his'en.  I'll  bet  a  cent  I  can  convince  him  where  he  ia 
in  the  wrong  on't.' 
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Here  I  paused  for  a  moment  for  wind,  for  truly  I  waa 
almost  completely  exhauHted.  But  I  was  so  full  and 
runnin'  over  with  emotions  that  I  couldn't  stop,  wind  or 
no  wind.     And  I  went  on : 

*  He  hain't  realized,  and  he  won't,  till  I  go  right  there 
and  hunch  him  up  about  it,  how  it  looks  for  him  to  talk 
eloquent  about  the  sanctity  of  home.  How  the  house- 
hold, the  Christian  home,  is  the  safeguard,  the  anchor  of 
church  and  state,  and  then  make  his  words  seem  emptier 
and  hollower  than  a  drum,  or  a  hogsit,  by  allowin'  this 
uin  of  Mormonism  to  undermiud  and  beat  down  the  walls 
of  home/ 

And  then  (this  theme  always  did  make  me  talk  beauti- 
ful), as  I  thought  of  home  and  Josiah,  and  the  fearful 
dangers  that  had  threatened  'em  both,  why,  as  I  thought 
of  this,  I  begun  to  feel  eloquenter  far  than  I  had  felt 
durin'  the  hull  interview,  and  1  don't  know  as  the  feelin's 
I  felt  then  had  been  gone  ahead  of  by  me  in  five  years. 
Why,  I  branched  out  perfectly  beautiful,  and  very  deep, 
and  says  I : 

'  Home  1  The  Christian  home  !  The  mightiest  power 
on  earth  for  good.  Each  home  seperate  and  perfect  in 
itself,  like  the  little  crystal  drops  of  water,  each  one  on 
'em  round  and  complete  and  all  floatin*  on  together,  unbe- 
known to  them,  makin*  a  mighty  ocian  floatin'  right  into 
that  serene  bay  into  which  all  our  hopes  and  life-dreams 
empty.  That  soundless  sea  that  floats  human  souls  right 
up  to  the  eternal  city. 

'  The  love  of  parents,  wives,  and  childern,  like  golden 
rings,  bindin'  the  hearts  to  the  happy  hearth-stone,  and 
then  widenin*  out  in  other  golden  rings,  bindin'  them 
hearth-stones  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  love  of  country, 
love  of  law  and  order  and  love  of  Heaven,  why,  them 
gold  rings  within  rings,  they  all  make  a  chain  that  can't 
be  broke  down ;  they  twist  altogether  into  a  rope  that 
bw4s  Him  crazy  old  wprW  ^  t(h^  tfhvQ^^  Qf  CfQclt 
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*  And,*  says  I,  lookin'  at  Elder  Judas  Wart,  with  a  ar 
row  in  each  eye  (as  it  were) :  *  This  most  wholesome  re- 
straint, this  strongest  of  ropes  that  is  stretched  firm  and 
solid  between  safety  and  old  Error,  you  are  tryin'  to 
break  down.  But  you'll  find  you  can't  do  it.  No  sir ! 
You  may  all  get  onto  it, — the  whole  caboodle  of  vou, 
Mormons,  Oneida  Communities,  Free  Lovers,  the  hull  set 
on  you, — ^and  you'll  find  it  is  a  rope  you  can't  break ! 
You'll  find  that  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  teter  and 
swing  on  it,  and  stretch  it  out  a  little  ways,  mebby.  You 
can't  break  it !  No  sir !  Uncle  Samuel  (after  I  have 
hunched  him  up)  will  hold  one  end  of  it  firm  and  strong, 
and  Principle  and  Public  Sentiment  the  other  end  of  it ; 
and  if  necessary,  if  danger  is  at  hand,  she  that  was 
Samantha  Smith  will  lay  holt  of  it,  too ;  and  I'd  love  to 
see  any  shacks,  or  set  of  shacks,  a  gettin'  it  out  of  our 
hands  then.* 

Oh,  how  eloquent  I  had  been.  But  he  wuzn't  convinc- 
ed. I  don't  s'pose  anybody  would  hardly  believe  that  a 
man  could  listen  to  such  talk,  and  not  be  proselyted  and 
conveited.  But  he  wuzn't.  After  all  my  outlay  and 
expenditure  of  eloquence  and  wind  and  everything,  he 
wuzn't  convinced  a  mite.  And  after  he  had  got  his  hat 
all  on  to  go,  he  jest  stood  there  in  front  of  me,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  says  he,  bold  as  brass,  and  as 
impudent  as  brass  ever  was : 

*I  am  a  goin',  mum,  and  I  don't  never  expect  to  see  you 
agin.    I  never  shall  see  you  in  the  kingdom.* 

*  I  am  afraid  you  won't,'  says  I,  givin'  him  a  awful  keen 
look,  but  pityin'.  *  I  am  afraid  if  you  don't  turn  right 
square  round,  and  stop  acti  i*,  you  won't  be  there.* 

'I  shall  be  there,*  says  he,  'but  you  won't.* 
Says  I,  *  How  do  you  know  I  won't?  * 
Says  he,  'Because  I  do  know  it.* 
Says  I,  wdth  dignity,  *  You  don't  know  it.* 

*  Why,'  says  he,  comin'  out  plain  with  his  biggest  and 
h§ftif st  argument^  the  main  pillow  \^  ^h^  Mor?aoft  cjxwgh, 
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a  woman  can't  be  saved  unless  some  man  saves  'em,  soma 
Mormon.  That  is  one  reason,'  says  he,  *  why  I  would  have  ' 
bore  my  cross,  and  married  you ;  obtained  an   entrance 
for  you  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.   But  now  it  is  too  late. 
I  wont  save  you.' 

*  You  won't  save  me  ?  *  says  I,  lookin'  keen  at  him,  as 
he  stood  there  before  me,  with  his  red  bloated  face,  a  face 
that  had  that  low,  disipated,  animal  expression  lookin'  out 
so  plain  under  the  sanctimonious,  hypocritical  look  he  had 
tried  to  cover  it  with.  '  You  won't  save  me  I  Won't  take 
me  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  1  Wall,  I  rather  think 
you  wonV 

I  was  so  engaged  and  bound  up  in  my  indignant  emo- 
tions and  principles  and  everything  that  I  didn't  see  what 
was  goin'  on  behind  me.  But  there  was  a  fearful  scene 
ensuin'  and  goin'  on  there.  A  awful  scene  of  vengeance 
and  just  retribution.  For  my  faithful  pardner,  maddened 
by  the  terrible  insult  to  his  Samantha,  jest  lifted  himself 
up  on  one  elbo,  his  righteous  anger  liftin'  him  up  for  the 
moment  above  stitches  and  all  other  earthly  infirmities, 
and  he  threw  that  broom-handle  at  Elder  Judas  Wart 
with  terrific  force,  and  aimed  it  so  perfect  that  it  hit  him 
right  on  the  nap  of  the  neck.  It  was  a  fearful  blow.  I 
s'pose  it  come  jest  as  near  breakin'  his  neck  as  anything 
ever  did  and  miss. 

And  it  skairt  him  fearfully,  too ;  for  Josiah  had  been 
so  still  for  a  spell  that  he  thought  he  was  asleep.  And  it 
had  come  onto  him  as  swift  and  severe  as  a  judgment 
light  out  of  the  heavens.  fNot  that  I  would  wish  to  be 
v.nderstood  that  broom-handles  are  judgments,  and  should 
be  handled  as  such ;  not  as  a  general  thing.  I  am  speak- 
in'  in  a  poetical  way,  and  would  wish  to  be  took  poetic- 
ally.) 

But  oh!  how  fearful  Elder  Judas  Wart  looked.  It 
squshed  him  right  down  for  a  minute  where  ho  ort  to  be 
squshed — right  onto  his  knees.  He  couldn't  get  up  for  a 
ijuuibev  of  minutes,  bein'  stunted  and  wild  with  the  blow 
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and  tlie  fearful  horrow  of  his  skare.  And  oh  t  how  Josiah 
Allen  did  converse  with  him,  as  he  knelt  there  helpless 
before  him ;  hollered  1  it  wasn't  conversation,  it  was  bol- 
lerin* ;  loud,  wild  holler !  almost  a  bcller ! 

He  ordered  him  out  of  the  house,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  and  immediate  execution  on  the  galluses. 
Though  he  knew  we  hadn't  no  gallus  built,  and  no  timber 
suitable  to  build  one  ;  and  he  disabled  with  a  stitch,  and 
nobody  but  me  to  do  anything.  But  he  vowed,  in  that 
loud,  skareful  axent,  that  he  would  hang  him  in  five 
minutes'  time  ;  and  chop  his  head  off  with  a  broad-axe ; 
and  gulotine  him ;  and  saw  his  neck  off  with  our  old 
cross-cut  saw ;  and  slioot  him  down  like  a  dog ;  and  bum 
him  to  the  stake  ;  and  scalp  him. 

Why,  Josiah  ort  to  have  known  that  one  of  these  pun- 
ishments  was  enough  for  any  man  to  bear,  and  more  than 
any  man  could  stand  up  under.  And  he  knew  we  hadn't 
the  copveniences  by  us  for  half  of  these  punishments.  But 
he  didn't  think  of  that.  He  didn't  think  of  nothin*,  nor 
nobody,  only  jest  anger  and  vengeance.  He  was  more 
delerious  and  wild  in  his  conversation  and  mean  than  I 
ever  knew  him  to  be  during  our  entire  aquaintenship.  It 
was  a  fearful  scene.  It  was  harrowin'  to  me  to  see  it  go 
on.  And  Elder  Judas  Wart,  as  quick  as  he  could  get  up, 
— started  off  on  a  quick  run,  almost  a  canter.  I  s'pose, 
I  have  heerd  sense,  and  then  I  could  see  from  his  looks 
and  actions,  that  a  skairter  man  never  lived.  And  well 
he  might  be.  I  don't  blame  him  for  it  a  mite.  I  blame 
him  for  lots  of  things,  but  not  for  that ;  for  the  words  and 
mean  of  Josiah  waa  enough  to  apaul  a  iron  man,  or  a 
mule. 

But  as  I  told  Josiah  afterwards,  after  the  ci-azy  delerium 
begun  to  disperse  off  of  his  mean,  says  I,  *  Why  is  it  any 
more  of  a  insult  to  me  than  it  is  to  them  other  poor  wim- 
men  who  have  to  endure  it  ? '  Says  I,  *  You  feel  awfully 
to  have  that  doctrine  jest  throwd  at  your  pardner,  as  you 
may  say.    And  look  at  the  thousands  gf  wimmen  that 
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have  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  this 
belief,  live  in  it,  and  die  in  it.' 

*  Wall/  says  he*  chucklin',  *  I  jest  choked  old  Wart  off 
of  it  pretty  sudden.  I  brought  him  down  onto  his  knees 
pretty  suple.  He  won't  talk  about  savin'  wimmen's  souls 
agin  right  away.  He  won't  till  his  neck  gets  well,  any- 
way.'   And  he  chuckled  agin. 

1  don't  believe  in  fightin',  and  am  the  last  woman  to 
encourage  it ;  but  I  could  not  help  sayin'  in  fervid  axents  ! 

*  Oh  !  if  Uncle  Samuel,  that  dear,  blunderin',  noble  old 
man,  would  only  hit  old  Polygamy  jest  another  such  a 
blow,  jest  as  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  bring  him  down 
on  his  polluted  old  knees  in  front  of  the  nation.  Oh  ! 
what  a  day  that  would  be  for  America  and  Samantha. 
What  feelin's  we  should  feel,  both  on  us.* 

'  Yes,'  says  Josiah, '  I  wish  it  could  be  did.'  In  the  case 
of  A^?!isiah  Allen  my  powerful  talk  (aided  by  previous  and 
more  late  occurrences)  had  fell  on  good  ground,  I  knew. 
The  seed  was  springin'  up  strong.  I  knew  it  was  by  the 
way  he  threw  that  broom-handle,  and  I  laiew  also  by  his 
looks  and  axents. 

He  was  perfectly  and  entirely  convinced  of  the  awful- 
ness  and  vile  horrors  of  Mormonism.  I  knew  he  was. 
He  looked  so  good  and  sort  o*  noble  at  me.  And  his  tone 
was  so  sweet  and  kind  of  affectin',  somehow,  as  he  added, 
in  gentle  and  plaintive  axents : 

'  I  believe,  Samantha,  I  could  relish  a  little  briled  steak 
and  some  mashed-up  potatoes.' 

Says  I, '  So  could  I,  and  I  will  get  dinner  to  once/  And 
I  did. 
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A  CRISIS  WITH  KELLUP. 


TETE  very  next  day  after  I  gin  the  Elder  such  a  talkin' 
to,  Cassandra  and  Nathan  Spooner  come  to  our 
house  a  visitin*,  or  that  is,  Nathan  brought  Cassandra  up 
as  far  as  there  for  a  drive,  in  the  mornin',  and  I  made  'em 
come  in  and  stay  to  dinner,  Cassandra  not  bein'  very 
strong.  They  have  got  a  young  babe,  a  boy,  five  weeks 
old  that  very  day.  Wall,  while  they  was  there,  while  I 
was  a  gettin'  dinner,  I  had  a  letter  from  Kitty.  Kitty 
had  gone  home  two  weeks  before,  unexpected.  A  letter 
bein'  had  by  her  from  her  mother,  to  that  effect. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  day  Kitty  went.  Never.  Josiah 
had  hitched  up  to  take  her  to  say  good  bye  to  the  chil- 
dern,  and  they  hadn't  been  gone  more'n  several  moments, 
when  Kellup  Cobb  come.  He  had  heerd  the  news  of  her 
goin'  home,  and  he  looked  anxious  and  careworn.  And 
his  hair  and  whiskers  and  eyebrows  bein'  a  sort  of  a  dark 
mournful  color  that  day,  made  him  look  worse.  He  had 
been  foolin*  with  logwood  and  alum,  and  a  lot  of  such 
stuff. 

He  said,  '  he  was  fairly  beat  out  a  layin'  awake  the 
night  before.* 

*  What  ails  you  ? '  says  I.    '  What  is  the  matter  V 

*  Wimmin  is  what  ails  me  ! '  says  he  with  a  bitter  look. 
Wimmin  is  what  is  the  matter  !     Why, '  says  he,  *  wim- 

men  make  such  fools  of  themselves  about  me,  that  it  is  a 
WQnder  that  I  get  an^  sleep  at  all ;  I  shouldn't, '  says  hg 
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firmly, '  I  know  I  shouldn't,  if  I  didn't  get  so  sleepy  and 
sort  o'  drowse  off.* 

*  Well,' says  I  reasonably,  *I  don't  s'pose  we  should 
any  of  us  get  much  sleep,  if  it  wasn't  for  that.' 

Says  he,  speakin'  out  firm  and  decided,  *  I  want  to  do 
right.  I  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  wimmen.  But 
there  it  is.  How  can  I  ?  Now  here  is  Kitty  Smith  go- 
in'  oflf  droopin'  and  low-spirited,  I  s'pose,  jest  on  my  ac- 
count. And  situated  as  I  be,  how  be  I  goin'  to  help  my- 
self, or  chirk  her  up  before  she  goes  ? 

*  I  think  my  eyes  of  that  girl,  and  I  jest  about  made 
up  my  mind,  last  night,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  (for 
I  don't  believe  I  slept  a  wink  before  ten  o'clock),  I  jest 
about  made  up  my  mind  that  marry  her  I  would,  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  wimmen  live  or  die,  jist  as  they  was  a 
mind  to. 

*  Why,  I  think  so  much  of  that  girl,  that  it  jest  about 
kills  me  to  think  of  her  goin'  off  home,  as  them  without 
hope.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  dassent  say  right  out  that 
I  will  marry  her,  till  I  look  round  and  see  what  would 
foller.  I  want  to  see  the  doctor  !  I  want  to  see  what  he 
thinks,  if  he  thinks  the  effects  of  such  a  terrible  blow  onto 
the  fair  sect  would  be  worse  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  sickly  time.  Mebby  they  would  stand  it  better 
some  other  time  of  the  year. 

*  But,  *  says  he,  *  this  I  think  I  may  safely  promise  you  ; 
this,  I  think,  will  chirk  her  up  a  good  deal :  I  will  write 
to  her.  I  will  kinder  watch  things,  and  enquire  'round, 
and  see  what  I  can  do — see  how  they  would  seem  likely 
to  stand  it,  and  if  I  see  it  haint  likely  to  kill  ten  or  fif- 
teen, I  will  try  to  get  round  and  marry  her.  You  tell  her 
so  from  me.  And  tell  her  I  will  write  to  her,  anyway. 
My  very  heart-strings  seemed  wrapped  round  that  girl,* 
says  he,  sithin*  hard,  *  and  how  I  am  a  goin*  to  stand  it  is 
\nore  than  I  can  tell,  to  think  of  her  bein'  way  off  ther^ 
alone^  a  8\jf^rin'  and  droopm'  }9W^t  ^^  ^^y  accQWitr 
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*  But  this  letter  wil.  probably  be  the  »rea4est  comfort 
she  can  have  next  to  havin*  me  myself.  You  will  be  apt 
to  write  to  her  ? '  says  he  anxiously. 

*  Yes,  *  says  I,  *  most  probable  I  shall.  * 

'  Wall, '  says  he,  *  I  will  put  in  a  letter  with  you  when 
you  write.  It  haint  the  postage  that  is  the  stick  with 
me,  it  haint  the  three  cents  I  mind.  But  if  I  can't,  after 
all  my  efforts,  see  my  way  clear  to  marry  her,  it  would 
seem  more  cruel  and  cold-blooded  in  me,  to  have  gin  her 
the  encouragement  of  sendin'  her  a  letter  by  myself,  all 
stamped  and  paid  for  by  me,  than  it  would  to  send  it  in 
with  somebody  else. '    Says  he,  *  Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

Says  I,  in  a  sort  of  a  blind  way,  '  I  think  of  a  great 
many  things  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  of.* 

*  Yes,'  says  he,  *  you  probable  pity  me,  and  realize  the 
situation  I  am  placed  in,  more  than  you  feel  free  to  tell. 
You  probable  think  that  sympathy  would  break  me  down 
^-make  me  feel  worse.' 

'  Yes,'  says  I  firmly  *  I  don't  feel  free  to  tell  my  opinion 
of  you.     It  would  be  apt  to  make  you  feel  worse.' 

*  You  are  a  woman  of  principle,  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  and 
a  woman  of  strong  sense.  You  realize  my  situation — ^you 
feel  for  the  condition  of  my  heart.* 

'  Yes,  and  your  head  too,'  says  I :  *  I  realize  jist  what 
has  ailed  you,  ever  sense  you  was  born.  But,'  says  I, 
wantin*  to  turn  t'  e  subject,  for  I  was  sick  of  it,  sick  as  a 
dog.  Says  I  *  you  wuz^i't  to  meetin'  last  night  wuz  you  V 
Says  I,  *  We  wimmin  talked  it  over  after  the  meetin',  and 
we  are  goin'  to  take  up  a  collection  to  make  Miss  Bam- 
ber  a  present  of  a  new  black  dress.  We  are  goin'  to  ask 
each  church-member  to  give  jest  one  sixpence,  and  one 
sixpence  apiece  from  the  250  members  will  get  her  a  good 
bumbazeen  dress,  or  a  very  nice  alpacka.  And  so,*  says 
I,  *  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  for  your  sixpence.' 

Knowin'  it  is  Kellup's  duty  to  be  tackled  for  the  good 
of  the  meetin'-house,  I  wili,  no  matter  whether  he  v^ill 
give  anything  or  uot,  I  wiU  insist  o»  t^HUp*  hm, 
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Says  T,  '  You  know  Miss  Bamber  has  lost  her  mother- 
in-law  and  wants  to  mourn  for  her — wants  to  the  worst 
kind,  and  can't.* 

*  Why  can't  she  mourn  ?  *  says  Kellup. 

*  Why/  says  I, '  She  can't  mourn,  because  she  hain't  got 
no  dress  suitable  to  mourn  in,  that's  why  Miss  Bamber 
feels  like  death  about  it.  She  knows  it  is  her  duty  to 
mourn,  and  she  wants  to,  like  a  dog,  but  can't/ 

Says  Kellup,  looking  stingy,  awful  unwillin'  to  give 
anything,  *She  can  mourn  jest  as  bad  in  one  dress  as 
another,  or  without  any.' 

*  Wall/  says  I  reasonably,  *  So  I  think.  But  everybody 
has  their  little  different  ways  and  eccentricities,  ar  it 
don't  look  well  for  us  to  meddle  with  'em.  Now  that  i^  - 
ler  by  the  name  of  Procust^s,  at  Attica  village.  Now,  I 
always  thought  he  went  too  far.  He  had  a  iron  bedstead, 
and  he  used  to  make  everybody  that  travelled  his  way 
lay  down  on  it,  and  if  their  legs  was  too  short,  he  would 
stretch  'em  out  to  fit  that  bedstead,  and  if  they  was  too 
long,  he  would  saw   em  off. 

*  Now  Mr.  Procustes  wuzn't  doin'  exactly  the  fair  thing. 
What  earthly  business  was  it  of  his,  if  other  folks'es  legs 
was  too  long  to  be  convenient,  or  too  short  ?  It  wuzn't 
his  place  to  trim  em  off",  or  stretch  'em. 

*And  I  always  thought  that  if  I  had  had  business  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  been  travellin'  that  way,  and  he  had 
tried  to  fit  me  or  Josiah  to  that  bedstead,  why,  I  always 
thought  he  would  have  seen  trouble.  I  should  have  gin 
him  a  awful  talkin'  to,  and  kicked. 

*  Mr.  Procrustes  is  dead.  Yes,  I  believe  old  Thesius,  a 
neighber  of  his'en  killed  him  upon  some  mountain  or 
other.  I  presume  he  got  to  stretchin'  old  Thesius'es  legs 
out,  or  begun  to  saw  'em  off",  and  got  the  old  man  mad, 
and  he  jest  laid  to  and  killed  him. 

'Yes,  I  believe  old  Mr.  Procrustes  hain't  livin*  at  the 
present  time,  but  he  left  a  large,  a  very  large  family.  And 
every  one  of  'em  inherits  the  old  gentleman's  traits  and 
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i/isposition.  I  Imvo  seen  lots  of  'em  that,  it*  they  flast, 
would  have  every  leg  in  the  world  jest  the  length  of 
their'n.  If  the}-  dast,  they  would  tackle  you  in  a  minute 
with  a  saw  or  a  broad-axo, 

*  But  I  never  felt  that  way.  Now,  as  fur  as  my  own 
feelin's  are  concerned,  I  think  memories  can  haunt  any 
body,  and/Hearts  can  ache  jest  as  severe  under  a  white 
dress  as  a  black  onejand  visey  versey.  Hearts  can  bcut 
gay  and  triumphant  against  bumbuzeen  bodist  waists  and 
crape  trimmin's.  But  Miss  Bamber  feels  different.  She 
feels  that  she  can't  mourn  without  certain  conveniences. 
And  feelin'  in  that  way,  and  feelin'  that  it  would  be  a  duty 
and  privilege  for  her  to  mourn  for  her  mother-in-law,  I 
Bay  that  woman  shall  have  the  wherewith  to  do  it  wit^. 
I  say  she  shall  mourn  if  she  wants  to ;  she  shall  be  helped 
to  a  black  dress.  There  hain't  a  member  of  the  meetin'- 
house  but  what  can  give  a  six-pence  without  feelin'  it. 
We  want  to  keep  it  all  still  from  Miss  Bamber,  and  get  it, 
and  get  it  all  made  for  her  before  she  knows  a  thing  about 
it.  And,'  says  I,  *  mebby  you  had  better  give  me  the  six- 
pence to-day,  as  we  have  got  it  about  all  collected,  and 
want  to  get  the  dress  right  away.* 

Says  he,  *  Hain't  there  nobody  else  whose  duty  it  is  to 
get  the  dress  ?  Her  relations  ?  I  should  think  it  wat^ 
their  duty  to  help/ 

Never  did  I  ask  a  stingy  human  creeter  for  help  for  the 
poor,  or  help  for  the  meetin'-house,  but  what  this  argu 
ment  was  dragged  up  by  'em.    Tryin'  to  shirk  off  their 
own  duty  onto  somebody  else. 

*  No,*  says  I, '  her  family  is  all  dead.  She  hain't  got  but 
one  relation  in  the  world,  and  that  is  an  aunt  of  her  grand- 
mother's ;  and  she  is  supported  by  the  town.* 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  cheerfully,  *  mebby  the  town  would  feel 
like  gettin'  this  dress.* 

I  jest  give  him  a  look,  and  never  said  another  word,— 
only  jest  that  look.    But  I  s'pom  that  look  spoke  louder 
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\nd  awfuler  than  words,  for  he  hastened  to  say,  in  a  apo- 
iogizin'  way : 

'  I  didn't  know  but  the  town  would  want  to — would 
Jeel  it  a  privilege  to — * 

I  still  didn't  eay  nothin*,  only  jest  that  awful  look.  And 
agin  he  says,  in  a  apologizin'  way : 

*  I  would  advance  the  six-pence  to  you,  I  would  try  to 
raise  it  some  way  for  you,  but  the  hard  times  we  have 
had,  and  are  bavin',  have  depressed  all  sorts  of  business, 
80,  we  have  suffered  terribly  financially  as  well  as  the 
other  public.  We  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make 
out  this  fall — over  10  dollars.  Father  hain't  a  bit  well ; 
my  health  hain't  what  it  once  was;  our  expenses  are 
enormious — taxes,  household  expenses,  clothin';  and  takin* 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  together  with  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  withdrawal  of  funds  by  foreign  capitalists,  the 
almost  total  stagnation  of  public  enterprize,  the  total  lack 
of  public  confidence,  the  total — ' 

.  Says  I, '  Put  in  total  selfishness  and  total  meanness,  and 
keep  your  six-pence.* 

I  don't  believe  I  have  been  more  wore  out  in  over 
seven  months, — and  mad. 

*  Wall,'  says  he,  lookin'  relieved, '  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
I  won't  make  no  move  towards  raisin'  the  money  for  you. 
It  would  probable  cramp  me  considerable  to  raise  the  sum 
jest  at  this  present  time.' 

And  then  he  began  about  Kitty  agin.  Says  he,  knittin 
up  his  eyebrow  hard,  and  lookin'  gloomy ; 

'  I  never  calculated  to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  girl.  It 
never  used  to  pass  my  mind  that  I  ever  should  select  such 
a  one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  stand  round  me,  hankerin* 
to  marry  me.  But  I  have  done  it.  Why,  sometimes  I 
think  I  couldn't  love  that  girl  any  more  if  she  was  worth 
two  hundred  and  50  dollars.  I  think  so  much  of  her  that 
it  is  as  hard  for  me  as  loosin'  a  limb,  almost  like  loosin'  my 
pocket-book,  to  think  of  her  bein'  wa-^  off  there  a  pinin' 
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fof  Hie,  and  bein*  on  a  perfect  rack,  not  knowin*  whethet 
fihe  will  get  me  or  not. 

'  When  I  think  of  that  aide  of  the  question,  Josiah 
Allen's  wife,  I  feel  jest  likcleavin'  word  here  with  you  for 
her,  that  I  will  marry  her,  whether  or  no.  But  then,  jest 
like  a  blow  aginst  the  side  of  my  head,  comes  the  thought 
of  them  other  wimmen,  that  had  hopes  before  she  came  to 
Jonesville  that  they  would  get  me.  I  believe  any  way,  it 
will  be  safe  to  leave  word  here  for  her  to  keep  up  good 
courage,  and  try  not  to  get  too  cast  down  and  melancholy ; 
to  hope  for  the  best;  and  I'll  do  everything  I  can.  I'll 
enquire  round  about  the  wimmen,  see  the  doctor,  and  try 
to  arrange  things  for  her  good  and  happiness ;  try  to  get 
round  and  marry  her.  At  the  same  time,'  says  he,  with  a 
cautious  look,  '  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  her  to 
not  get  so  bound  up  in  me  that  the  disappointment  would 
kill  her,  if  she  should  lose  me.* 

*Wall,'  says  I,  bein'  wore  almost  completely  out,  *I 
must  go  and  skim  the  milk  for  the  calves.' 

And  he  took  the  hint  and  started  off,  and  glad  enough 
was  I  to  see  him  go.  But  jest  as  he  went  down  the  steps, 
and  I  turned  to  go  into  the  buttery,  I  see  a  paper  of  in- 
digo that  Marier  Burpey  had  left  here  that  very  day.  She 
her*  forgot  it,  and  I  knew  she  was  in  a  hurry  a  colorin' ; 
so  I  jest  carried  it  to  the  door,  and  asked  Kellup  if  he 
would  carry  it  to  her,  knowin'  he  had  to  go  right  by  her 
door. 

*  No,'  says  he,  firmly,  *  I  dassent  do  it.'  And  he  looked 
anxious  and  skairt  as  he  said  it.  '  I'd  be  glad  to,  but  I 
dassent,'  says  he.  *  I  have  to  make  my  demeanor  perfectly 
stunny  towards  that  girl,  in  order  to  keep  her  affection 
anywhere  within  bounds.  She  don't  show  it  any  by  her 
looks  or  actions — she  has  got  almost  marble  self-control  ; 
but  I  see  right  through  it.  1  see  that  she  almost  worships 
me.  I  see  that  I  am  makin'  her  perfectly  unhappy ;  and 
when  I  think  of  Sofier's  fate,  I  tremble  for  Marier.  I  am 
careful ;  I  am  a  careful  feller ;  I  am  on  my  guard.    And 
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at  the  present  time,  situated  as  I  be  in  regard  to  Kitty,  I 
feel  that  I  ort  to  be  doubly  careful.  But  at  any  and  every 
time  a  young  man  like  me  can't  be  too  careful  when  they 
are  round  amongst  wimmen.* 

*  Nobody  wouldn't  mistrust  you  was  makin'  sucli  hav« 
ock,'  says  I,  mechanically,  for  I  really  didn't  know  what 
to  say. 

*  Yes,  if  a  young  man  like  me  is  unprincipled  enough 
to  go  headlong  into  wimmen's  company  without  lookin' 
where  he  is  goin*,  without  actin'  offish  and  cold  to  *em, 
why,  before  that  man  knows  it,  he  is  a  wadin'  through 
gear.  Bleedin'  hearts  lay  round  him  on  every  side  a 
bleedin'.  Why  don't  other  young  men  think  of  these 
things  ?  Why  hain't  they  more  careful,  more  offish  ? ' 

Says  I,  with  feelin*,  *  That's  so,  why  hain't  thev  ?  The 
offisher  some  men  be,  the  more  I  think  on  *em.  And  I 
looked  longin'ly  at  the  path  down  to  the  gate,  and  the 
road  to  Jonesville. 

'  Yes,  you  know  what  actin'  on  principle  moans.  That 
is  why  1  respect  you,  confide  in  you.* 

'  Then  you  don't  think  you  can  carry  the  indigo  t  *  says 
X  tumin'  to  go  in. 

'  No/  says  he,  firm  as  marble,  and  as  sot  as  that  stun. 
'  I'd  love  to  accommodate  you,  but  I  dassent.  When  I 
think  of  the  fate  of  Sofier,  when  I  think  of  the  deadly 
blows  my  conscience  dealt  to  me  every  minute,  as  I  drove 
her  hearse  to  the  buiyin'-ground — ^then  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
almost  ruther  lose  ten  cents  than  go  through  it  agin  with 
Marier.  I  feel  that  I  must  not  be  resky,  and  do  anything 
to  ensnare  her  affections.' 

'  Gk>od  land  T  says  I, '  indigo  won't  be  likely  to  ensnare 
•em,  will  it?' 

'  Other  men  might  handle  it  safe,  men  with  less  attrac- 
tions than  I  have«got,  but  I  can't,  I  dasseni' 

And  I  wouldn't  demean  myself  by  urgin*  him  anothei 
word.    Aiid  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he  started  off. 
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Wall,  as  I  was  a  sayin*,  Kitty  had  been  gone  two  weeks, 
the  day  Nathan  and  Cassandra  visited  me,  and  this  letter 
from  her,  brought  in  to  me  while  I  was  a  gettin'  the  din- 
ner onto  the  table,  brought  news  that  was  startlin'  and 
agitatin'  in  the  extreme.  I  was  jest  a  stirrin'  some  sweet 
cream  and  butter  together  over  the  stove,  havin'  a  fresh  sal- 
mon trout  for  dinner,  and  Josiah  bein'  found  of  that  kind  of 
gravy  to  eat  with  it,  and  Nathan  bein'  such  a  clever  cree- 
ter,  offered  to  stir  it  for  me  while  I  read  the  letter.  And 
I  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  news,  that  I  let  him  do  it, 
though,  the  stove  bein'  so  hot,  take  it  with  that  and  his 
bumin'  blushes,  it  made  a  pretty  hot  time  for  him. 

But  the  news  was  this :  Kitty  was  married.  But  the 
curiousest  and  most  agitatin'  part  of  the  news  was,  the 
old  gentleman,  Mark's  father,  had  got  after  Kitty's  mo- 
ther. He  went  to  give  her  a  «coldin',  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  on  the  spot.  Like  Haman,  he  got  hung  on  his 
own  gallowses — ^went  to  smite  her,  and  got  smit  himself, 
awful.  So  he  courted  her  Up  violent  and  powerful,,  and 
they  all  got  married  the  same  day. 

It  was  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  news  to  me,  and  to 
Josiah.  And  Cassandra  and  Nathan  acted  well  about  it. 
They  said  they  was  glad  it  all  turned  out  so  well,  but 
their  minds  didn't  seem  to  be  on  the  news  so  much  as  they 
was  on  their  babe.  And  it  is  a  very  good-lookin'  child, 
and  appears  middlin'  well  for  a  child  of  its  age.  Takes 
after  its  father  some — sort  of  sandy,  with  red  hair.  It 
don't  look  much,  as  little  Samantha  Jo  did,  nor  it  don't 
have  that  noble,  beautiful  appearance  she  had  at  that  age. 
But  then  you  can't  expect  that  any  othei  child  is  ever 
goin'  to  look  and  act  like  her.  I  do  despise  people  bein'  so 
bound  up  in  their  own  childem  and  grandchildern  that 
they  can  t  see  no  good  qualities  in  any  other  childem. 
Thank  fortune,  that  hain't  my  way,  noc  never  was.  And 
I  say,  and  I  always  shall  say,  that  Cassandra's  babe  hain't 
a  babe  to  bo  auiamed  of  and  feel  abovo,  not  by  any 
meaui. 
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Bein'  so  awful  bashful,  Nathan  don't  probable  associate 
with  it  so  much,  and  act  on  such  intimate  terms  with  it 
as  ho  would  if  it  wuzn't  for  that.  But  in  a  mild,  sheepish 
wa}-,  he  seems  to  think  the  world  of  it,  and  seems  to  want 
to  do  everything  he  can  to  make  it  teel  to  home  with  em, 
and  happy.  But  he  don't  come  out  openly  and  express 
his  admiration  and  affection,  as  he  would  if  it  wuzn  t  for 
that  drawback. 

Now,  he  dassent  hold  it  much,  or  that  is,  he  don't  seem 
to  dast.  But  Cassandra  bein'  proud-spirited,  and  wantin' 
Nathan  to  show  off  some,  would  once  in  9,  while  put  the 
babe  in  his  lap. 

He  never  would  make  any  move  to  stop  her.  He  never 
would  refuse  to  t^ke  it.  He  would  set  and  hold  it  jest  as 
long  as  she  felt  disposed  to  leave  it  there.  But  he  would 
look  down  on  it  in  a  skairt,  wonderin'  breathless  way,  as 
if  the  child  got  there  in  his  lap  through  some  mysterious  • 
and  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence,  and  it  wuzn't  for 
him  to  resist.  But  he  suffered  intensely  at  such  times,  I 
could  see. 

And  every  little  while  Cassaiidra  (bein'  determined  to 
make  Nathan  to  show  off)  would  tell  him  to  say  sunthin' 
to  the  babe,  talk  baby-talk  to  it.  And  he  would  always 
try  to.  He  would  always  do  jest  as  Cassandra  told  him 
to  (a  (Severer  critter  never  walked;.  His  face  would  be 
as  red  as  a  red  handkerchief,  but  he  would  ask  the  babe, 
up  in  a  little,  high,  fine  voice  : 

*  Do  you  want  a  pair  of  boots  ? ' 

He  never  made  any  other  remark  to  the  child  that  i 
heard,  only  jest  that.  I  heard  him  say  that  to  it  roore'n 
20  times,  I  dare  persume  to  say.  For  Cassandra,  bein*  so 
anxious  to  have  him  show  off,  kep'  teUin'  him  to  talk  to 
it.  And  it  seemed  as  if  that  remark  was  all  he  could 
think  of  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  child  But  Josiah 
Maid,  as  we  was  talkin'  it  over  afterwards,  that  he  heard 
him  say  two  or  three  times  to  it : 

*  Yes,  it  shall  have  a  pair  of  boots.' 
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But  it  must  have  been  when  T  was  out  a  gettin'  diniKir. 
For  if  I  was  under  ,oath  I  would  say  that  I  didn't  hear 
him  say  a  single  thing  to  it,  only  jest  this : 

'  Do  you  want  a  pair  of  boots  ? ' 

They  started  for  home  jest  after  dinner,  Nathan  havin* 
left  some  work  that  must  be  done.  And  Josiah  hitched 
up  and  went  to  Jonesville  to  mill.  And  I  s'pose  he  told 
the  news  about  Kitty  there.  But  it  wuzn't  till  the  next 
afternoon  that  I  heard  what  the  effects  of  that  news  wuz 
in  a  certain  place  and  to  a  certain  feller. 

And  though  it  hain't  always  best  to  mention  names, 
and  come  right  out  plain  and  talk,  yet  it  probable  won't 
do  no  hurt  to  mention  that  you  might  expect  Kellup 
Cobb,  under  any  circumstances,  would  act  like  a  fool. 

I  was  down  to  the  creek  lot,  pickin'  a  few  berries  fo 
supper,  when  Josiah  told  me  on't.  It  had  got  a  little  latei 
than  I  thought  for,  and  Josiah  had  come  down  after  me^ 
bein'  worried  about  me.  It  was  only  a  little  ways  from 
the  house.  \  had  put  the  tea-kettle  on  and  sot  the  t  ble, 
before  I  had  come  out,  and  the  tea-kettle  was  a  bilin*,  so 
Josiah  said,  after  he  tolf*  me  the  news.  The  news  was 
thrillin'  and  agitatin'  in  the  extreme.  He  said  Kellup 
Cobb  had  disappeared  the  night  before,  after  the  news  of 
Kitty's  marriage  had  got  abroad  in  Jonesville.  They  said 
that  he  felt  so  that  he  disappeared,  he  and  the  hearse  and 
Elder  Judas  Wart — the  hull  three  on  'em.  Kellup  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Judas  Wart  for  some  time  • 
and  some  think  that  Kellup  bein'  so  cut  down  by  Kitty's 
marriage,  and  the  Elder  bein'  so  cut  down  by  my  with- 
erin*  eloquence  and  Josiah's  broom-handle,  that  they  both 

Sot  into  the  hearse  and  drove  off  in  it  to  Utah  to  jine  the 
[ormons.  And  some  think  that  they  sold  the  hearse  and 
took  the  money,  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  by  raU.  Which 
last  way,  I  told  my  Josiah,  when  he  mentioned  it,  was  the 
proper  way  to  go  there,  it  it  wuz  the  right  kin  1  of  a  raiL 
But  anyway,  they  had  gone,  the  hull  thrat  on  'em,  and 
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there  hain't  been  a  word  heard  from  'em  sense  in  JonesvillOb 
Josiah  said  old  Cobb  felt  awfully. 
Saysl, 'ToloseKellup?' 

*  No/  says  he,  *  to  lose  the  hearae.' 

But  I  jest  repeated  this  line  of  poetry  to  my  pardner, 
Says  I : 

'  Poetry,  Josiah,  will  somehow  express  the  feelin's  of 
the  soul  better  than  you  can  express  them  yourself.'  And 
says  I,  '  Josiah,  as  for  Elder  Judas  Wart  and  Kellup,  1 
say  with  the  poet,  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbidge.* 

'  Wall,*  says  Josiah,  with  a  sort  of  a  dreamy  look, — that 
man  loves  poetry  though  he  seldom  quotes  it — *  don't  you 
s'pose,  Samantha,  that  you  have  got  about  enough  berries 
for  supper,  for  I  am  gettin'  hungry  as  a  bear.' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  •  because  I  have  got  stewed  peaches  and 
cold  chicken  and  everything  else  good  for  supper  besides 
them.  But,'  says  I,  lookin'  sort  o'  longin'ly  at  some  ber- 
ries that  was  a  hangin'  over  the  water,  '  there  is  a  few 
extra  big  and  ripe  ones  that  do  look  to  good  to  leave.' 

*  Wall,*  says  he,  sweetly  (for  his  mean  sense  I  told  him 
what  we  was  goin  to  have  for  supper,  had  looked  perfectly 
beautiful),  '  you  set  down  and  rest,  Samantha,  and  I  will 
pick  'em  for  you.' 

And  80  he  took  my  little  tin  pail,  and  with  a  happy  frame 
bent  down  to  pick  em.  And  I,  bein*  tired,  sot  down,  and 
looked  into  the  water.  And  I  see  that  everything  waf. 
reflected  in  it.  The  trees,  the  nodding  red  sumac  feathers, 
my  Josiah  and  me,  gay  golden-rod  and  wild  blue  china- 
oysters,  the  berry  Jaushes,  the  thorny  stalks  and  the  ripe 
fruit,  fresh  posys,  and  withered  leaves ;  all  imaged  there 
in  the  water ;  and  the  water  was  a  runnin*  swift. 

And  out  on  the  end  of  a  slender  bush  that  hung  over 
the  water,  a  bird  swayed  and  swung  to  and  fro,  and  sung 
out  a  dretful  sort  of  a  sweet  song,  yet  sad  like  Some  as 
if  it  was  practicin'  over  a  farewell  aonc  to  its  home,  its 
happ^  nest,  before  it  sailed  away  souui  in  search  of  a 
bitlmier  climate. 
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Ho  the  bird  sailed  back  and  forth  on  that  slender  twi^, 
over  the  deep  waters,  a  singin'  about  a  happier  counbr}*. 
*weet  and  sad,  sweet  and  low.  And  my  parder  picked 
the  ripe  berries,  and  I  sot  there  peaceful  and  serene 
(though  some  sweaty),  a  thinkin'  how,  over  all  that  was 
pictured  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  changeless  blue 
^eavens  was  reflected,  shining  down  over  all,  tue  old  and 
uhe  new,  the  mournful  and  the  sorrowful ;  over  all  and 
beneath  alL  That  thought  was  perfectly  beautiful  to 
me,  and  dretful  comfortin.*  And  I  sot  there  a  thi  .kin' 
of  Uiat,  and  a  thinkin'  how  swift  the  watei  was  a  runniu' 
towardis  tlie  sea. 


Jfin' 


